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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  LIFETIME, 

nt  A  BBKiss  or 
FAMILIAB  LETTEBS  TO  A  FRIEND. 


LETTER  I.  « 

btrodvder^  and  S^iamUffty, 
Ut  dku  0»***»* 

A  little  thia  sheet  of  paper,  with  a  frail  wafer 
seal,  and  inscribed  with  various  hieroglyphical  aym- 
bola,  among  which  I  see  the  postmark  of  Albany, 
has  just  beea  laid  upon  mj  table.  I  have  opened  it, 
and  find  it  to  be  a  second  letter  from  you.  Think 
of  the  pilgrimage  of  thi^  ionooent  waif,  unprotected 
Bave  bj  faith  in  man  and  the  mail,  setting  out  upon  a 
voyage  from  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  and  coming 
straight  to  me  at  Courbevoie,  just  without  the  walla 
of  Paris,  a  distance  of  three  thousand  miles  I 

And  yet  this  miracle  is  wrought  evety  day,  eveiy 
hour.  I  am  lingering  here,  partly  because  I  have 
taken  a  lease  of  a  house  and  fumbhed  it,  and  there- 
fore I  can  not  well  afford  to  leave  it  at  present.  I 
am  ponniog  my  literary  labors,  and  such  are  the  far 
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cilides  of  intercourse,  by  means  of  these  little  red- 
lipped  messengers,  like  this  I  ^ave  just  received 
from  jou,  that  I  can  ahnost  as  well  prosecute  my 
labors  here  as  at  home.  Could  I  get  rid  of  all  those 
associations  which  bind  a  man  to  his  birth-land; 
could  I  appease  that  consciousness  which  whispers  in 
/  my  ear,  that  the  allegiance  of  every  true  man,  iBree  to 
follow  his  choice,  is  due  to  hiB  country  and  hiB  kin- 
dred, I  might  perhaps  continue  here  for  the  remain- 
der of  my  life. 

My  little  pavilion,  situated  upon  an  elevated  slope 
formed  of  the  upper  bank  of  the  Seine,  gives  me 
a  view  of  the  unrivaled  valley  that  winds  between 
Saint  Cloud  and  Asnieres ;  it  shows  me  Paris  in  the 
near  distance — Montmartre  to  the  left,  and  the  Arch 
of  Triumph  to  the  right.  In  the  rear,  close  at  hand, 
is  our  suburban  village,  having  the  aspect  of  a  little 
withered  city.  Around  are  several  chateaus,  and  from 
the  terraced  roof  of  my  house — which  is  arranged  for 
a  promenade — I  can  look  into  their  gardens  and  pleas- 
ure-grounds, sparkling  with  fountains  and  glowing 
with  fruits  and  flowers.  A  walk  of  a  few  rods  brings 
me  to  the  bank  of  the  Seine,  where  boatmen  are  ever 
ready  to  give  the  pleasure-seeker  a  row  or  a  sail ;  in 
ten  minutes  by  rail,  or  an  hour  on  foot,  I  can  be  in 
Paris.  In  about  the  same  time  I  may  be  sauntering 
in  the  Avenue  de  Neuilly,  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  or 
the  galleries  of  Versailles.  My  rent  is  but  about  four 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  with  the  freedom  of  the  gar- 
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dens  and  grounds  of  tte  chateau,  of  which  my  resi- 
dence is  an  appendage.     It  is  the  nature  of  this  cli- 
mate to  bring  no  excessive  cold  and  no  extreme  heat. 
You  may  sit  upon  the  grass  till  midnight  of  a  summer 
evening,  and  fear  DO  chills  or  fever;  no  troops  of  Siea,   ; 
instinctively  knowing  your  weak  point,  settle  upon  ' 
your  nose  and  disturb  your  morning  nap  or  your 
afternoon  siesta ;   no  elvish  mosquitoes  invade  the 
sanctity  of  your  sleep,  and  force  you  to  listen  to  their   . 
detestable  serenade,  and  then  make  you  pay  for  it,  aa  ' 
if  you  had  ordered  the  entertainment.     If  there  be  a 
place  on  earth  combining  economy  and  comfort — 
where  one  may  be  quiet,  and  yet  in  the  very  midst  of 
life — it  is  here.     Why,  then,  should  I  not  remain? 
In  one  word,  because  I  would  rather  be  at  home.  This 
is,  indeed,  a  charming  country,  bat  it  is  not  mine.     I 
could  never  reconcile  mj^elf  to  the  idea  of  spending 
my  life  in  a  foreign  land. . 

I  am  therefore  preparing  to  return  to  New  York 
the  next  summer,  with  the  intention  of  making  that 
city  my  permanent  residence.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
am  not  idle,  for,  as  you  know,  the  needs  of  my  fam- 
ily require  me  to  continue  grinding  at  the  mill  Be- 
Bides  one  or  two  other  trifling  engagements,  Ihave 
actuaUy  determined  upon  carrying  ow(  your  mggeation, 
that  I  should  wriU  a  metnoir  of  my  life  and  times — 
a  panorama  of  my  observations  and  experience.  You 
encourage  me  with  the  idea  that  an  account  of  my 
life,  common-place  as  it  has  been,  will  find  resderB, 
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and  at  the  same  time,  your  recommendation  naturally 
suggests  a  form  in  which  this  may  be  given  to  the 
public,  divested  of  the  air  of  egotism  which  gener- 
ally belongs  to  autobiography.  I  may  write  my  his- 
tory in  the  form  of  letters  to  you,  and  thus  tell  a 
familiar  story  in  a  familiar  way — to  an  old  Mend. 

I  take  due  note  of  what  you  recommend — that  I 
should  make  my  work  essentially  a  personal  narra- 
tive. You  suggest  that  so  long  as  the  great  study 
of  mankind  is  man,  so  long  any  life — supposing  it  to 
be  not  positively  vicious — ^if  truly  and  frankly  por- 
trayed, will  prove  amusing,  perhaps  instructive.  I 
admit  the  force  of  this,  and  it  has  its  due  influence 
upon  me ;  but  still  I  shall  not  make  my  book,  either 
wholly  or  mainly,  a  personal  memoir.  I  have  no 
grudges  to  gratify,  no  by-blows  to  give,  no  apologies 
to  make,  no  explana.tions  to  offer — at  least  none 
which  could  reasonably  ^nd  place  in  a  work  like 
this.  I  have  no  ambition  which  could  be  subserved 
by  a  publication  of  a  merely  personal  nature :  to  con- 
fess the  truth,  I  should  rather  feel  a  sense  of  humilia- 
tion at  appearing  thus  in  print,  as  it  would  inevitably 
suggest  the  idea  of  pretense  beyond  performance. 

What  I  propose  is  this :  venturing  to  presume  upon 
your  sympathy  thus  fiu*,  I  invite  you  to  go  with  me, 
in  imagination,  over  the  principal  scenes  I  have  wit- 
nessed,  while  I  endeavor  to  make  you  share  in  the  im- 
pressions they  produced  upon  my  own  mind.  Thus 
I  shall  carry  you  back  to  my  early  days,  to  my  native 
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yillage,  the  "  sweet  Auburn"  of  my  young  fancy,  and 
presect  to  you  the  homely  country  hfo  in  which  I 
was  bom  and  bred.  Those  pastoral  scenes  were  epics 
to  my  childhood;  and  though  the  heroes  and  hero- 
ines consisted  mainly  of  the  deacons  ol'  my  Other's 
church  and  the  school-ma'ams  that  taught  me  to  read 
and  write,  I  shall  still  hope  to  inspire  you  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  loving  revereiace  with  which  I  regard  their 
memorieD.  I  shall  endeavor  to  interest  you  in  some 
of  the  honaehold  costoma  of  our  New  England  coun- 
try life,  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  Adams  delved  and 
tte  Eves  span,  and  thought  it  no  stain  upon  tb(;ir 
gentility.  I  shall  let  you  into  the  intimacy  of  my 
boyhood,  and  permit  you  to  witness  my  failures  as 
well  as  my  triumphs.  In  this  the  first  sti^e  of  my 
career,  I  shall  rely  upon  your  good  nature,  in  per- 
mitting me  to  tell  my  story  in  my  own  way.  If  I 
make  these  early  scenes  and  incidents  the  themes  of 
ft  little  moralizing,  I  hope  for  your  indulgence. 

From  this  period,  as  the  horizon  of  my  experience 
becomes  somewhat  enlarged,  I  may  hope  to  interest 
you  in  the  topics  that  naturally  come  under  review- 
As  you  are  well  acquainted  with  the  outline  of  my  life, 
I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  forewarn  you  that  my 
history  presents  little  that  is  out  of  the  beaten  track  of 
common  experience.  I  have  no  marvels  to  tell,  no 
secrets  to  unfold,  no  riddles  to  solve.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  busy  career,  I  have 
seen  a  variety  of  men  and  things,  and  had  my  share 
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of  vicissitudes  in  the  shifting  drama  of  life;  still  the 
interest  of  m j  story  must  depend  less  upon  the  im 
portance  of  my  revelations  than  the  sympathy  which 
naturally  belongs  to  a  personal  narrative.  I  am  per- 
fectly aware  that  in  regard  to  many  of  the  events  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  describe,  many  of  the  scenes  I 
shall  portray,  many  of  the  characters  I  shall  bring 
upon  the  stage,  my  connection  was  only  that  of  a 
spectator;  nevertheless,  I  shall  hope  to  impart  to 
them  a  certain  life  and  reality  by  arranging  them 
continuously  upon  the  thread  of  my  remembrances. 

This,  then,  is  my  preface ;  as  the  wind  and  weather 
of  my  humor  shall  favor,  I  intend  to  proceed  and 
send  you  letter  by  letter  as  I  write.  After  a  few  spe- 
cimens, I  shall  ask  your  opinion ;  if  &vorable,  I  shall 
go  on,  if  otherwise,  I  shall  abandon  the  enterprise. 
I  am  determined,  if  I  publish  the  work,  to  make  you 
responsible  for  my  success  before  the  public. 

S.  G.  Goodrich. 

OOURBBYOIS,  NBAS  PaBIB,  JuKX,  1854. 
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Otograpky  and  CknmoloyT/—  TAa  Old  Brmcn  Sinat—QTBndfailitn— 
SulfJitU—TTu  ilt4tifif'Bouu-~Parma  llmld—£ul*r'$  nttn-Lutf 
ttmamt  SatfUi-^riH  Omnoii-Ball. 

It  is  said  that  geography  and  chronology  are 
the  two  eyes  of  history:  tence,  I  suppose  that  in  any 
narrative  which  pretends  to  be  in  some  degree  histor- 
ical, the  wlicn  ami  whero,  as  wol!  as  the  how.  should 
be  distinctly  presented.  I  am  aware  that  a  large  part 
of  mankind  are  wholly  deficient  in  the  bamp  of  lo- 
cality, and  march  through  the  world  in  utter  indiffer- 
ence as  to  whether  they  are  going  north  or  south, 
east  or  west.  With  these,  the  sun  may  rise  and  set  as 
it  pleases,  at  any  point  of  the  compass ;  but  for  my- 
self I  could  never  be  happy,  even  in  my  bedroom 
or  study,  without  knowing  which  way  was  north. 
You  will  expect,  therefore,  that  in  beginning  my 
stoiy,  I  make  you  distinctly  acquainted  with  the 
place  where  I  was  born,  as  well  as  the  objects  which 
immediately  surrounded  it.  I^  indeed,  throughout 
my  narrative,  I  habitually  regard  geography  and 
chronology  as  essential  elements  of  a  story,  you  will 
at  least  understand  that  it  is  done  by  design  and  not 
by  accident. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  is 
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a  small  town  by  the  name  of  Bidgefield.*  This  title 
is  descriptive,  and  indicates  the  general  form  and  po- 
sition of  the  place.  It  is,  in  &ct,  a  collection  of  hills, 
rolled  into  one  general  and  commanding  elevation. 
On  the  west  is  a  ridge  of  mountains,  forming  the 
boundary  between  the  States  of  Connecticut  and  New 
York ;  to  the  south  the  land  spreads  out  in  wooded 
undulations  to  Long  Island  Sound ;  east  and  north,  a 
succession  of  hills,  some  rising  up  against  the  sky,  and 
others  £Euling  away  in  the  distance,  bound  the  horizon. 
In  this  town,  in  an  antiquated  and  rather  dilapidated 
house  of  shingles  and  clapboards,  I  was  bom  on  the 
19th  of  August,  1793. 

My  father,  Samuel  Goodrich,  was  minister  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  of  that  place,  there  be- 
ing then,  no  other  religious  society  and  no  other  cler- 
gyman in  the  town,  except  at  Eidgebury — ^the  remote 
northern  section,  which  was  a  separate  parisL  He 
was  the  son  of  Elizur  Goodrich,f  a  distinguished  min* 
ister  of  the  same  persuasion,  at  Durham,  Connecticut 
Two  of  his  brothers  were  men  of  eminence — the  late 
Chauncey  Goodrich  of  Hartford,  and  Elizur  Goodrich 
of  New  Haven.  My  mother  was  a  daughter  of  John 
Ely,t  a  physician  of  Saybrook,  whose  name  figures 
not  unworthily  in  the  annals  of  the  revolutionary 
war. 

I  was  the  sixth  child  of  a  family  of  ten  children, 

»  See  Note  I.,  p.  515.      t  See  Note  II.,  p.  528.      %  S^  Note  III.,  p.  588. 
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two  of  whom  died  in  infancj,  and  eight  of  whom 
lived  to  be  married  and  settled  in  Ufa  AU  but  two 
of  the  latter  are  still  liviog.  My  tather'a  annual  salary 
for  the  first  twenty-five  years,  and  during  his  miiiia- 
try  at  liidgeiicld,  averaged  X120,  old  curreacy — that 
Li,  abuut  four  hundred  dollars  a  year :  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  during  which  he  was  settled  at  Berlin,  near 
Hartford,  his  stipend  was  about  five  hundred  dollars  n 
year.  He  was  wholly  without  patrimony,  and  owing 
to  peculiar  ciroumstauces,  which  will  be  hereafter  ex- 
plained, my  mother  bad  not  even  the  ordinary  outfit, 
es  they  began  their  married  life.  Yet  they  so  brought 
np  their  family  of  eight  children,  that  they  all  attained 
respectable  positiona  in  life,  and  at  my  father's  death, 
he  left  an  estate  of  four  thousand  dollars.*  These 
&cts  throw  light  upon  the  simple  annals  of  a  country 
dergymau  in  Connecticut,  half  a  century  ago ;  they 
also  bear  testimony  to  the  thrifty  energy  and  wise  fru< 
gality  of  my  parents,  and  especially  of  my  mother, 
who  was  the  guardian  deity  of  the  household. 

Bidgefieldf  belongs  to  the  county  of  Fairfield,  and  is ' 
now  a  handsome  town,  as  well  on  account  of  its  arti- 
ficial as  its  natural  advantages — with  some  2000  in- 
habitants. It  is  fourteen  miles  from  Long  Island 
Sonnd— of  which  its  many  swelling  bills  afford  charm- 

■  One  thotuand  of  UiiawaiTeoeived,*  short  tint*  before  tta«  death  of 
my  puenU,  for  Ihe  revolatianiiTy  services  of  my  matorDal  grandfather. 

t  For  an  wwoDut  of  the  preaent  wnditian  of  Kdgefleld,  loe  letter  to 
C.  A.  Ooodrisb,  p«f«  800^ 
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ing  views.  The  main  street  is  a  mile  in  length,  and 
is  now  embellished  with  several  handsome  houses. 
About  the  middle  of  it  there  is,  or  was,  some  forty 
years  ago,  a  white  wooden  meeting-house,  which  be- 
longed to  my  Cither's  congregation.  It  stood  in  a 
small  grassy  square,  the  favorite  pasture  of  numerous 
flocks  of  geese,  and  the  frequent  playground  of  school- 
boys, especially  of  Saturday  afternoons.  Close  by  the 
front  door  ran  the  public  road,  and  the  pulpit,  &cing 
it,  looked  out  upon  it,  in  &ir  summer  Sundays,  as  I 
well  remember  by  a  somewhat  amusing  incident 

In  the  contiguous  town  of  Lower  Salem,  dwelt  an 
aged  minister  by  the  name  of  Mead.  He  was  all  his 
life  marked  with  eccentricity,  and  about  these  days 
of  which  I  speak,  his  mind  was  rendered  yet  more 
erratic  by  a  touch  of  paralysis.  He  was,  however, 
still  able  to  preach,  and  on  a  certain  Sunday,  having 
exchanged  with  my  father,  he  was  in  the  pulpit  and 
engaged  in  making  his  opening  prayer.  He  had 
already  begun  his  invocation,  when  David  P...., 
who  was  the  Jehu  of  that  generation,  dashed  by 
the  fit)nt  door,  upon  a  horse — a  clever  animal  of 
which  he  was  but  too  proud — ^in  a  full,  round  trot. 
The  echo  of  the  clattering  hoo&  filled  the  church, 
— which  being  of  shingles  and  clapboards  was  sono- 
rous as  a  drum — and  arrested  the  attention  as  well  of 
the  minister  as  the  congregation,  even  before  the 
rider  had  reached  it.  The  minister  was  fond  of  horses 
—almost  to  fitdlty — and  from  the  fijst,  his  practiced 
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ear  perceived  that  the  sounds  came  from  n  beast  of 
bottom.  When  the  aoimal  shot  by  the  door,  he  could 
not  restrain  bis  admiration,  which  was  nccordingly 
thrust  into  the  very  marrow  of  bis  pi-ayer:  "  We  pray 
thee,  O  Lord,  in  a  particular  and  peculiar  manner — 
that's  a  real  smart  critter — to  forgive  ua  our  manifold 
trespasses,  in  a  particular  and  peculiar  manner,"  &c. 

I  have  somewhere  heard  of  a  traveler  on  boreeback, 
who,  just  at  eventide,  being  uncertain  of  his  road, 
uiquired  of  a  pei^on  he  chanced  to  meet,  the  way  to 
Barkhamstiad. 

"You  are  in  Barkbarastead  now,"  waa  the  roply, 

"  Yes,  bat  where  is  the  center  of  the  place  ?" 

"It  hasn't  got  any  center." 

"  Well — but  direct  me  to  the  tavern." 

"There  ain't  any  tavern." 

"  Yes,  but  the  meeting-house  ?" 

"Why  didn't  you  ask  that  afore?  There  it  ia, 
over  the  hill !" 

So,  in  those  days,  in  Connecticut — aa  doubtless  in 
other  parts  of  New  England — the  meeting-house  was 
the  great  geographical  monument,  the  acknowledged 
meridian  of  every  town  and  village.  Even  a  place 
without  a  center  or  a  tavern,  had  its  house  of  worship, 
and  this  waa  its  initial  point  of  reckoning.  It  was, 
indeed,  something  more.  It  was  the  town-hall,  where 
all  public  meetings  were  held,  for  civil  purposes ;  it 
was  the  temple  of  religion,  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
the  pillar  of  society — religious,  aodal,  and  moral — 
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to  the  people  around.  It  will  not  be  oonsidered 
strange  then,  if  I  look  back  to  the  meeting-house  of 
Eidgefield,  as  not  only  a  most  revered  edifice — cov- 
ered with  clapboards  and  shingles,  though  it  was — ^but 
as  in  some  sense  the  starting  point  of  my  existence. 
Here,  at  least,  linger  many  of  my  most  cherished  re- 
membrances. 

A  few  rods  to  the  south  of  this,  there  was,  and  still 
is,  a  tavern,  kept  in  my  day,  by  Squire  Keeler.  This 
institution  ranked  second  only  to  the  meeting-house; 
for  the  tavern  of  those  days  was  generally  the  center 
of  news,  and  the  gathering  place  for  balls,  musical 
entertainments,  public  shows,  &c. ;  and  this  particular 
tavern  had  special  claims  to  notice.  It  was,  in  the 
first  place,  on  the  great  thoroughfare  of  that  day,  be- 
tween Boston  and  New  York,  and  had  become  a  gen- 
eral and  favorite  stopping-place  for  travelers.  It  was, 
moreover,  kept  by  a  hearty  old  gentleman,  who  united 
in  his  single  person  the  varied  functions  of  publican, 
postmaster,  representative,  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
I  know  not  what  else.  He  besides  had  a  thrifty 
wife,  whose  praise  was  in  all  the  land.  She  loved 
her  customers,  especially  members  of  Congress,  gov- 
ernors, and  others  in  authority,  who  wore  powder 
and  white-top  boots,  and  who  migrated  to  and  fro,  in 
the  lofty  leisure  of  their  own  coachea  She  was  in- 
deed a  woman  of  mark,  and  her  life  has  its  moral. 
She  scoured  and  scrubbed  and  kept  things  going, 
until  she  was  seventy  years  old,  at  which  time,  du- 
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ring  an  epidemic,  she  was  threatened  with  an  attack. 
She,  however,  declared  that  she  had  not  time  to  bo 
wck,  and  kept  on  working,  eo  that  the  disease  passed 
hei  by,  though  it  made  6ad  havoc  all  around  her — 
espedally  with  more  dainty  dames,  who  had  leisure 
to  follow  the  fashion. 

Besides  all  this,  there  was  an  historical  interest  at- 
tached to  Keeler's  tavern,  for  deeply  imbedded  in  the 
northeastern  comer-post,  there  was  a  cannon-ball, 
planted  there  during  the  famous  fight  with  the  Brit- 
ish in  1777 .  It  was  one  of  the  chief  historical  mon- 
timenta  of  the  town,  and  was  visited  by  al!  curioua 
travelers  who  came  that  way,*  Little  can  the  pres- 
ent generation  imagine  with  what  glowing  interest, 
what  ecstatic  wonder,  what  big  round  eyes,  the  rising 
generation  of  Ridgefield,  half  a  century  ago,  listened 
to  the  account  of  the  fight  as  given  by  Lieutenant 
Smith,  himself  a  witness  of  the  event  and  a  participa- 
tor of  the  confiict,  sword  in  hand. 

This  personage,  whom  I  shall  have  occasion  again 
to  introduce  to  my  readers,  was,  in  my  time,  a  justice 


*  EMtar'i  Uvero  appears  Ui  hava  received  Beveral  canDou-ahoM 
ftom  tha  Eritish  u  the;  marched  (broagb  the  street,  these  being  direct- 
ed Bgaioit  a  gronp  of  Amaricuia  *ho  bad  gathered  there.  A  canaou- 
ball  came  oraahing  tbroagh  tlie  building,  and  eroeied  a  etalrcaae  jtut 
M  a  man  was  ascending  the  steps.  The  Doiee  and  the  splinlerB  over- 
came him  with  fright,  and  ha  tumbled  U>  the  bottom,  exclaiming — 
"  I'm  killed,  Tm  a  dead  man  I"  After  a  time,  however,  he  discovered 
that  be  was  unhurt,  and  thereapon  he  Bcampered  away,  and  did  not 
•top  till  he  waa  aab  in  the  idjoiDing  town  of  Wilton. 
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of  the  peace,  town  librariaiii  and  general  oracle  in 
such  loose  matters  as  geography,  history,  and  law— ^ 
then  about  as  uncertain  and  unsettled  in  Bidgefield, 
as  is  now  the  jGstte  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  or  the 
longitude  of  Lilliput  He  had  a  long,  lean  fiaice; 
long,  lank,  silvery  hair,  and  an  unctuous,  whining 
voice.  With  these  advantages,  he  spoke  with  the 
authority  of  a  seer,  and  especially  in  all  things  re- 
lating to^e  revolutionary  war. 

The  agitating  scenes  of  that  event,  so  really  great 
in  itself  so  unspeakably  important  to  the  country, 
had  transpired  some  five  and  twenty  years  before. 
The  existing  generation  of  middle  age,  had  all  wit- 
nessed it;  nearly  all  had  shared  in  its  vicissitudes. 
On  every  hand  there  were  corporals,  sergeants,  lieu- 
tenants, captains,  and  colonels — no  strutting  fops  in 
militia  buckram,  raw  blue  and  buff,  all  fuss  and  feath- 
ers— ^but  soldiers,  men  who  had  seen  service  and  won 
laurels  in  the  tented  field.  Every  old  man,  every 
old  woman  had  stories  to  tell,  radiant  with  the  vivid 
realities  of  personal  observation  or  experience.  Some 
had  seen  Washington,  and  some  Old  Put ;  one  was 
at  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga  under  Ethan  Allen ; 
another  was  at  Bennington,  and  actually  heard  old 
Stark  say,  "  Victory  this  day,  or  my  wife  Molly  is  a 
widow  I"  Some  were  at  the  taking  of  Stony  Point, 
and  others  in  the  sanguinary  struggle  of  Monmouth. 
One  had  witnessed  the  execution  of  Andr6,  and  an- 
other had  been  present  at  the  capture  of  Burgoyne. 
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The  time  which  had  elapsed  since  these  events,  had 
served  only  to  magnify  and  glorily  these  scenes,  as 
well  as  the  actore,  especially  in  the  imagination  of 
the  rising  generation.  K  perchance  we  could  now 
dig  up,  and  galvanize  into  life,  a  contemporary  of 
Julius  Cteear,  who  was  present  and  saw  him  cross  the 
Eubicon,  and  could  tell  us  how  he  looked  and  what 
he  said — we  should  listen  with  somewhat  of  the 
greedy  wonder  with  which  the  boys  of  Bidgefield  list- 
ened to  Lieutenant  Smith,  when  of  a  Saturday  after- 
noon, seated  on  the  stoop  of  Keeler'a  tavern,  he  dis- 
coursed upon  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus, 
Braddock'a  defeat,  and  the  old  French  war — the  latter 
a  real  epic,  embellished  with  romantic  episodes  of  In- 
dian massacres  and  captivities.  When  he  came  to 
the  Revolution,  and  spoke  of  the  fight  at  Bidgefield, 
and  punctuated  his  discourse  with  a  present  cannon- 
ball,  sunk  six  inches  deep  in  a  comer-post  of  the  very 
house  in  which  we  sat,  you  may  well  believe  it  was 
something  more  than  words — it  was,  indeed,  "  action, 
action,  glorious  action !"  How  little  can  people  nowa< 
days — with  curiosity  trampled  down  by  the  march  of 
mind  and  the  schoolmaster  abroad — comprehend  or 
■ppreciate  these  things! 
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LETTER  III. 

TJUJIrH  jRmnember^  FomU^Siffh  Bidg§^7U  Sp^la99   Sm  and 
MautUain^The  PetHr-The  Blaek  Pateh  in  the  road. 

My  Dkak  O****** 

You  will  perhaps  forgive  me  for  a  little  circum- 
locution, in  the  outset  of  my  story.  My  desire  is  to 
carry  you  with  me  in  my  narrative,  and  make  you 
see  in  imagination,  what  I  have  seen.  This  naturally 
requires  a  little  effort — ^like  that  of  the  bird  in  rising 
from  the  ground,  which  turns  his  wing  first  to  the 
right  and  then  to  the  left,  vigorously  beating  the  at- 
mosphere, in  order  to  overcome  the  gravity  which 
weighs  the  body  down  to  earth,  ere  yet  it  feels  the 
quickening  impulse  of  a  conscious  launch  upon  the 
air. 

My  memory  goes  distinctly  back  to  the  year  1797, 
when  I  was  four  years  old.  At  that  tim<)  a  great 
event  happened — great  in  the  near  and  narrow  hori- 
zon of  childhood :  we  removed  from  the  Old  House 
to  the  New  House !  This  latter,  situated  on  a  road 
tending  westward  and  branching  frx>m  the  main 
street,  my  Either  had  just  built ;  and  it  then  appeared 
to  me  quite  a  stately  mansion  and  very  beautiful,  in- 
asmuch as  it  was  painted  red  behind  and  white  in 
front — most  of  the  dwellings  thereabouts  being  of 
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the  dun  complexion  which  pine-boards  and  chestnut- 
diinglea  assume,  from  exposure  to  the  weather.  Long 
after — having  been  absent  twenty  years — I  revisited 
this  my  early  home,  and  found  it  shrunk  into  a  very 
amall  and  ordinary  two-story  dwelling,  wholly  di- 
veated  of  its  paint,  and  scarcely  thirty  feet  square. 

This  building,  apart  from  all  other  dwellings,  was 
situated  on  what  is  called  High  Eidge — a  long  hill, 
looking  down  upon  the  village,  and  commanding  an 
extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  From 
our  upper  windows,  this  was  at  once  beautiful  and 
diversified.  On  the  south,  as  I  have  said,  the  hills 
sloped  in  a  sea  of  undulations  down  to  Long  Island 
Sound,  a  distance  of  some  fourteen  miles.  Thb  beau- 
tifol  sheet  of  water,  like  a  strip  of  pale  sky,  with  the 
island  itself;  more  deeply  tinted,  beyond,  was  visible 
in  feir  weather,  for  a  stretch  of  siity  miles,  to  the 
naked  eye.  The  vessels — even  the  smaller  ones, 
sloops,  schooners,  and  fishing  craft — could  be  seen, 
creeping  like  insects  over  the  surface.  With  a  spy- 
glass— and  my  &ther  had  one  bequeathed  to  him  by 
Nathan  Kellogg,  a  sailor,  who  made  rather  a  rough 
voyage  of  life,  but  anchored  at  last  in  the  bosom 
of  the  church,  as  this  bequest  intimates — we  could 
see  the  masts,  sails,  and  rigging.  It  was  a  poor, 
dim  affair,  compared  with  modem  instruments  of 
the  kind ;  but  to  me,  its  revelations  of  an  element 
which  then  seemed  as  beautiful,  as  remote,  and  as 
mystical  as  the  heavens,  surpassed  the  wonders  of 
VouL— 8 
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the  firmament  as  since  disclosed  to  my  mind  by  Lord 
Rosse's  telescope. 

To  the  west,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles,  lay  the 
undulating  ridge  of  hills,  cliffs,  and  precipices  already 
mentioned,  and  which  bear  the  name  of  West  Moun- 
tain. They  are  some  five  hundred  feet  in  height,  and 
from  our  point  of  view  had  an  imposing  appearance. 
Beyond  them,  in  the  far  distance,  glimmered  the 
ghost-like  peaks  of  the  Highlands  along  the  Hudson. 
These  two  prominent  features  of  the  spreading  land- 
scape— ^the  sea  and  the  mountain,  ever  present,  yet 
ever  remote — impressed  themselves  on  my  young 
imagination  with  all  the  enchantment  which  distance 
lends  to  the  view.  I  have  never  lost  my  first  love. 
Never,  even  now,  do  I  catch  a  glimpse  of  either  of 
these  two  rivals  of  nature,  such  as  I  first  learned 
them  by  heart,  but  I  feel  a  gush  of  emotion  as  if  I  had 
suddenly  met  with  the  cherished  companions  of  my 
childhood.  In  after  days,  even  the  purple  velvet  of 
the  Ai^ennines  and  the  poetic  azure  of  the  Mediter 
ranean,  have  derived  additional  beauty  to  my  imagi- 
nation from  mingling  with  these  vivid  associations  of 
my  childhood. 

It  was  to  the  New  House,  then,  thus  situated,  that 
we  removed,  as  I  have  stated,  when  I  was  four  years 
old.  On  that  great  occasion,  every  thing  available 
for  draft  or  burden  was  put  in  requisition  ;  and  I  was 
permitted,  or  required,  I  forget  which,  to  carry  the 
penl  as  it  was  then  called,  but  which  would  now  bear 
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iht;  lille  of  shovel,  Binningliatn  had  not  then  been 
heard  of  in  those  psirta,  or  at  least  was  a  great  way 
off;  flo  this  particular  utensil  had  been  forged  ex- 
pressly for  my  father  by  David  Olmstead,  tho  black- 
Bmith,  as  waa  the  custom  in  those  days.  I  recollect 
it  well,  and  cau  state  that  it  was  a  sturdy  piece  of 
iron,  the  handle  being  four  feet  long,  with  a  hemi- 
spherical knob  at  the  end.  As  I  carried  it  along,  I 
doubtless  felt  a  touch  of  that  consciousness  of  power, 
which  muat  have  filled  the  breast  of  Samson  as  be 
bore  off  the  gates  of  Gaza.  I  recollect  perfectly  well 
to  have  perspired  under  the  operation,  for  the  dis- 
tance of  our  migration  was  half  a  mile,  and  the  season 


One  thing  more  I  remember:  I  was  barefoot;  and 
as  we  went  up  the  lane  which  diverged  from  the 
main  road  to  the  house,  we  passed  over  a  patch  of 
earth,  blackened  by  cinders,  where  ray  feet  were  hurt 
by  pieces  of  melted  glass  and  metal.  I  inquired 
what  this  meant,  and  waa  told  that  here  a  house  was 
burned  down*  by  the  British  troops  already  men- 

■  Loning  BifB,  io  )iia  field  Book,  p.  403,  vol.  t, :  "  llavlo^  repulsed 
the  Americans,  Trjoti's  army  encamped  apon  high  groutvi,  about  a  mile 
•oothof  tho  CongregatJoual  church  in  Kidgefleld,  until  daylight  the  neit 
mornlag,  when  the;  resumed  their  march  toward  Norvalk  and  Compo, 
Ihroiigh  Wiltou.  Foot  dtrellings  were  hnmed  in  Bidgefidd,  and  other 
priTSte  property  nu  destroyed,  when  the  maraadeni  atruuk  their 
tent*."  . 

The  "high  grooad"  here  spoken  of  was  High  Ridge,  tlie  precipe  spot 
where  the  house  1  have  described,  stood.  Doubllesa  tlie  vestiges  here 
HMDlioDed  were  tboee  of  ooe  of  the  four  houeoa  alladed  to. 
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tioned — and  then  in  fall  retreat — ^as  a  signal  to  the 
ships  that  awaited  them  on  the  Sound  where  they 
had  landed,  and  where  they  intended  to  embark. 

This  detail  may  seem  trifling,  but  it  is  not  without 
significance.  It  was  the  custom  in  those  days  for 
boys  to  go  barefoot  in  the  mild  season.  I  recollect 
few  things  in  life  more  delightful  than,  in  the  spring, 
to  cast  away  my  shoes  and  stockings,  and  have 
a  glorious  scamper  over  the  fields.  Many  a  time, 
contrary  to  the  express  injunctions  of  my  mother, 
have  I  stolen  this  bliss,  and  many  a  time  have  I  been 
punished  by  a  severe  cold  for  my  imprudence,  if  not 
my  di^bedience.  Yet  the  bliss  then  seemed  a  com- 
pensation for  the  retribution.  In  these  exercises  I 
felt  as  if  stepping  on  air — as  if  leaping  aloft  on  wings. 
I  was  so  impressed  with  the  exultant  emotions  thus 
experienced,  that  I  repeated  them  a  thousand  times 
in  happy  dreams,  especially  in  my  younger  days. 
Even  now,  these  visions  sometimes  come  to  me  in 
sleep,  though  with  a  lurking  consciousness  that  they 
are  but  a  mockery  of  the  past — sad  monitors  of  the 
change  which  time  has  wrought  upon  me. 

As  to  the  black  patch  in  the  lane,  that  too  had  its 
meaning.  The  story  of  a  house  burned  down  by  a 
foreign  army,  seized  upon  my  imagination.  Every 
time  I  passed  the  place,  I  ruminated  upon  it,  and  put 
a  hundred  questions  as  to  how  and  when  it  hap- 
pened. I  was  soon  master  of  the  whole  story,  and  of 
other  similar  events  which  had  occurred  all  over  the 
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country.  I  was  thus  initialed  into  the  spirit  of  that 
dajf,  and  which  has  never  wboUj  subsided  in  our 
oountry,  inasmuch  as  the  war  of  the  Revolution  was 
alike  unjust  in  its  origin,  and  cruel  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  waged.  It  was,  moreover,  fought  on 
our  own  soil,  thus  making  the  whole  people  shiu-c, 
personally,  in  its  miseries.  There  was  scarcely  a 
family  in  Connecticut  whom  it  did  not  visit,  cither 
immediately  or  remotely,  with  the  shadows  of  mourn- 
ing and  desolation.  The  British  nation,  to  whom 
this  conflict  was  a  foreign  war,  are  slow  to  com- 
prehend the  depth  and  uuiversality  of  the  popular 
dislike  of  England,  here  in  America.  Could  they 
know  the  familiar  annals  of  our  towns  and  villages — 
burned,  plundered,  sacked — with  all  the  attendant 
horrors,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  punishing  a  na- 
tion of  rebels,  and  those  rebels  of  their  own  kith  and 
kin ;  could  they  be  made  acquainted  with  the  deeds 
of  those  twenty  thousand  Hessians,  sent  hither  by 
King  George,  and  who  have  left  their  name  in  our 
language  as  a  word  signifying  brigands,  who  sell  their 
blood  and  commit  murder,  massacre,  and  rape  for 
hire :  could  they  thus  read  the  history  of  minds  and 
hearts,  influenced  at  the  fountains  of  life  for  several 
generations — they  would  perhaps  comprehend,  if 
they  could  not  approve,  the  habitual  distrust  of 
British  influence,  which  lingers  among  our  people. 
At  least,  thus  inetructed,  and  bearing  in  mind  what 
has  since  happened — another  war  with  England,  in 
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\vhioh  our  own  territory  was  the  scene  of  conflict,  to- 
gether with  the  incessant  hostility  of  the  British  press 
toward  our  manners,  our  institutions,  our  policy,  our 
national  character,  manifested  in  every  form,  and 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end — the  people  of  Eng- 
land might  in  some  degree  comprehend  what  always 
strikes  them  with  amazement,  that  love  of  England 
is  not  largely  infused  into  our  national  character  and 
habits  of  thought. 


LETTER   IV. 

Kducation  in  New  England — The  Burial  Ground  of  the  Suicide —  Witt 
Lane— Old  Chiche^t-er — The  School- Uouse — The  First  Day  at  School — 
AufU  DtUglit — Lewiii  OltMtead — A  Jieturn  after  Twcfdy  Year* — FeUr 
Parley  ami  MoUur  Goose, 

My  dear  0 ****** 

The  devotion  of  the  New-England  people  to 
education  has  been  celebrated  from  time  immemorial. 
In  tliis  trait  of  character,  Connecticut  was  not  behind 
the  foremost  of  her  sister  puritans.  Now,  among  the 
traditions  of  the  days  to  which  my  narrative  refers, 
there  was  one  which  set  forth  that  the  law  of  the  land 
assigned  to  persons  committing  suicide,  a  burial-place 
where  four  roads  met.  I  do  not  recollect  that  this 
popular  notion  was  ever  tested  in   Bidgefield,  for 
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nobody  in  those  innocent  days,  bo  &r  aa  I  knovr, 
Li-cuue  weary  of  eJtistencc.  Bo  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
certain  that  the  village  school-house  was  often  plant- 
ed ID  tlie  very  spot  supposed  to  be  the  privLlcgod 
graveyard  of  suicides.  The  reason  is  plain  enough : 
the  roads  were  always  of  ample  width  at  the  crosa- 
ings,  and  the  narrowest  of  these  spaces  was  safficicnt 
for  the  little  brown  seminaries  of  learning.  At  the 
same  time — and  this  was  doubtlesa  the  material  point 
— the  land  belonged  to  the  town,  and  so  the  Bits 
would  cost  nothing.  Such  were  the  ideas  of  village 
education  in  enlightened  New  England  half  a  cea- 
tuiy  ago.  Let  those  who  deny  the  progress  of  socie- 
ty, compare  thia  with  the  state  of  things  at  the  pres- 
ent day. 

About  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  my  father's 
house,  on  the  winding  road  to  Lower  Salem  which  I 
have  already  mentioned,  and  which  bore  the  name  of 
West  Lane,  was  the  school-house  where  I  took  my 
firet  lessons,  and  received  the  foundations  of  my  very 
slender  education.  I  havesince  been  sometimes  asked 
where  I  graduated:  my  reply  has  always  been,  "at 
West  Lane."  Generally  speaking,  this  has  ended  the 
inquiry,  whether  because  my  interlocutors  have  con- 
founded this  venerable  institution  with  "Lane  Sem- 
inary," or  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  risk  an 
exposure  of  their  ignorance  as  to  the  college  in  which 
i  was  educated,  I  am  unable  to  say. 

The  site  of  the  school-house  was  a  triangular  pioco 
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of  land,  measuring  perhaps  a  rood  in  extent,  and  ly- 
ing, aooording  to  the  custom  of  those  days,  at  the 
meeting  of  four  roads.  The  ground  hereabouts — as 
everywhere  else  in  Ridgefield — ^was  exceedingly  sto- 
ny, and  in  making  the  pathway  the  stones  had  been 
thrown  out  right  and  left,  and  there  remained  in 
heaps  on  either  side,  &om  generation  to  generation. 
All  around  was  bleak  and  desolate.  Loose,  squat 
stone  walls,  with  innumerable  breaches,  inclosed  the 
adjacent  fields.  A  few  tufts  of  elder,  with  here  and 
there  a  patch  of  briers  and  pokeweed,  flourished  in 
the  gravelly  soil.  Not  a  tree,  however,  remained, 
save  an  aged  chestnut,  at  the  western  angle  of  the 
space.  This,  certainly,  had  not  been  spared  for 
shade  or  ornament,  but  probably  because  it  would 
have  cost  too  much  labor  to  cut  it  down,  for  it  was 
of  ample  girth.  At  all  events  it  was  the  oasis  in  our 
desert  during  simimer;  and  in  autumn,  as  the  burrs 
disclosed  its  fruit,  it  resembled  a  besieged  city.  The 
boys,  like  so  many  catapults,  hurled  at  it  stones  and 
sticks,  until  every  nut  had  capitulated. 

Two  houses  only  were  at  hand :  one,  surrounded 
by  an  ample  bam,  a  teeming  orchard,  and  an  enor- 
mous wood-pile,  belonged  to  Granther  Baldwin ;  the 
other  was  the  property  of  "  Old  Chich-es-ter,"  an  un- 
couth, unsocial  being,  whom  everybody  for  some  rea- 
son  or  other  seemed  to  despise  and  shun.  His  house 
was  of  stone  and  of  one  story.  He  had  a  cow,  which 
every  year  had  a  cal£    He  had  a  wife — filthy,  un- 
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combed,  and  vaguelj  reported  to  have  been  brought 

from  the  old  country.  This  is  about  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  inan,  so  far  aa  it  ia  written  in  the  authen- 
tic traditions  of  the  parish.  His  premises,  an  acre  in 
extent,  consisted  of  a  tongue  of  land  between  two  of 
tLe  converging  roads.  No  boy,  that  I  ever  heard  of, 
rentored  to  cast  a  stone,  or  to  make  an  incursion  into 
this  territory,  though  it  lay  close  to  the  Bchool-bousc. 
I  have  often,  in  passing,  peeped  timidly  over  the 
walls,  and  caught  glimpses  of  a  stout  man  with  a 
drab  coat,  drab  breeches,  and  drab  gaiters,  glazed 
with  ancient  grease  and  long  abrasion,  prowling  about 
the  house ;  but  never  did  I  discover  him  outside  of 
his  owQ  dominion.  I  know  it  was  darkly  intimated 
that  he  had  been  a  tory,  and  was  tarred  and  feathered 
in  the  revolutionary  war,  but  as  to  the  rest  he  waa  a 
perfect  myth.  Granther  Baldwin  was  a  character  no 
less  marked,  but  I  must  reserve  his  picture  for  a 
Bubaequent  letter. 

The  school-house  itself  consisted  of  rough,  unpaint- 
ed  clapboards,  upon  a  wooden  frame.  It  was  plas- 
tered within,  and  contained  two  apartments — a  little 
entry,  taken  out  of  a  comer  for  a  wardrobe,  and  the 
school-room  proper.  The  chimney  waa  of  stone,  and 
pointed  with  mortar,  which,  by  the  way,  had  been  dug 
into  a  honeycomb  by  uneasy  and  enterprising  pen- 
knives. The  fireplace  was  six  feet  wide  and  four  feet 
deep.  The  flue  was  so  ample  and  so  perpendicular, 
that  the  rain,  sleet,  and  snow  fell  direct  to  the  hearth. 
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In  winter,  the  battle  for  life  with  green  fizzling 
fuel,  which  was  brought  in  sled  lengths  and  cut  up 
by  the  scholars,  was  a  stem  one.  Not  unfrequently, 
the  wood,  gushing  with  sap  as  it  was,  chanced  to  be 
out,  and  as  there  was  no  living  without  fire,  the  ther- 
mometer being  ten  or  twenty  degrees  below  zero,  the 
school  was  dismissed,  whereat  all  the  scholars  rejoiced 
aloud,  not  having  the  fear  of  the  schoolmaster  before 
their  eyes. 

It  was  the  custom  at  this  place,  to  have  a  woman's 
school  in  the  summer  months,  and  this  was  attended 
only  by  young  children.  It  was,  in  fact,  what  we 
now  call  a  primary  or  infant  school.  In  winter,  a 
man  was  employed  as  teacher,  and  then  the  girls  and 
boys  of  the  neighborhood,  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen, 
or  even  twenty,  were  among  the  pupils.  It  was  not 
uncommon,  at  this  season,  to  have  forty  scholars 
crowded  into  this  little  building. 

I  was  about  six  years  old  when  I  first  went  to 
school.  My  teacher  was  Aunt  Delight,  that  is.  De- 
light Benedict,  a  maiden  lady  of  fifty,  short  and  bent, 
of  sallow  complexion  and  solemn  aspect  I  remem- 
ber the  first  day  with  perfect  distinctness.  I  went 
alon^-for  I  was  familiar  with  the  road,  it  being  that 
which  passed  by  our  old  house.  I  carried  a  little 
basket,  with  bread  and  butter  within,  for  my  dinner, 
the  same  being  covered  over  with  a  white  cloth. 
When  I  had  proceeded  abouj  half  way,  I  lifted  the 
cover,  and  debated  whether  I  would  not  eat  my  din- 
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ner,  then.  I  bolievo  it  was  a  sense  of  duty  only  that 
pruveiitcd  my  doing  so,  for  in  those  happy  days,  I 
always  had  a  keen  appetite.  Dread  and  butter  were 
then  infinitely  sujjcrior  to  pate  de  /ok  <fraa  now;  but 
rtjll,  thanks  to  my  training,  I  bad  alao  a  conscience. 
Ab  my  mother  had  given  me  the  food  for  dinner,  I 
did  not  think  it  right  to  convert  it  into  lunch,  even 
though  I  was  strongly  tempted. 

I  think  we  had  sevcntenn  scholars — boys  and  girls 
—mostly  of  my  own  iig«.  Among  them  were  some 
of  my  afler  companions.  I  have  since  met  sevenU  of 
them — one  at  Savannah,  and  two  at  Mobile,  respect- 
aVily  eatablished,  and  with  families  around  them. 
Some  remain,  and  are  now  among  the  gray  old  men 
of  the  town ;  the  names  of  others  I  have  seen  inscribed 
on  the  tombstones  of  their  native  village.  And  the 
rest — where  are  they  ? 

The  school  being  organized,  we  were  all  seated 
npon  benches,  made  of  what  were  called  ahbs — that 
is,  boards  having  the  exterior  or  rounded  part  of  the 
log  on  one  side ;  as  they  were  useleaa  for  other  pur- 
poses, these  were  converted  into  school-benches,  the 
rounded  part  down.  They  had  each  four  supports, 
consisting  of  straddling  wooden  legs,  set  into  augur- 
holes.  Our  own  legs  swayed  in  the  air,  for  they 
were  too  short  to  touch  the  floor.  Oh,  what  an  awe 
fell  over  me,  when  we  were  all  seated  and  silence 
reigned  around  1 

The  children  were  called  up,  one  by  one,  to  Aunt 
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Delight,  who  sat  on  a  low  chair,  and  required  each, 
as  a  preliminary,  to  make  his  manners,  consisting  of 
a  small  sudden  nod  or  jerk  of  the  head.  She  then 
placed  the  spelling-book — ^which  was  Dilworth's — ^be- 
fore the  pupil,  and  with  a  buck-handled  penknife 
pointed,  one  by  one,  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
saying,  "  What's  that  ?"  If  the  child  knew  his  letters, 
the  "what's  that?"  very  soon  ran  on  thus: 
''What's  that?" 

A." 
'*'Stha-a-t?" 

B." 

Sna-a-a-t?" 

C." 
^*  Sna-a-a-t?" 

D." 
'*  Sna-a-a-t?" 

E."    &c. 

I  looked  upon  these  operations  with  intense  curi- 
osity and  no  small  respect,  until  my  own  turn  came. 
I  went  up  to  the  school-mistress  with  some  emotion, 
and  when  she  said,  rather  spiteftilly,  as  I  thought, 
"Make  your  obeisance!"  my  little  intellects  all  fled 
away,  and  I  did  nothing.  Having  waited  a  second, 
gazing  at  me  with  indignation,  she  laid  her  hand  on 
the  top  of  my  head,  and  gave  it  a  jerk  which  made 
my  teeth  clash.  I  believe  I  bit  my  tongue  a  little ; 
at  all  events,  my  sense  of  dignity  was  offended,  and 
when  she  pointed  to  A,  and  askc''.  what  it  was,  it 
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wwam  before  me  dim  and  hazy,  and  as  big  aa  e  Aill 
moon.  She  repeated  the  question,  but  I  was  dogged- 
ly silent  Again,  a.  third  time,  she  said,  "Wlml's 
that  ?"  I  replied :  "  Why  don't  you  tell  mc  what  it 
ia?  I  didn't  come  here  to  learn  you  your  lettersl" 
I  have  not  the  slightest  remembrance  of  this,  for  my 
brains  were  all  a- woolgathering ;  but  as  Aunt  Delight 
affirmed  it  to  be  a  fact,  and  it  passed  uato  a  tradition, 
I  pat  it  in.  I  may  have  told  this  story  some  years 
ago  in  one  of  my  books,  imputing  it  to  a  Octitioas 
hero,  yet  this  is  its  true  origin,  according  to  my  rec- 
ollection, 

What  immediately  followed  I  do  not  clearly  remem- 
ber, but  one  result  is  distinctly  traced  in  my  memory. 
In  the  evening  of  this  eventful  day,  the  school-mistress 
piud  my  parents  a  visit,  and  recounted  to  their  aston- 
ished ears  this,  my  awful  contempt  of  authority.  My 
father,  after  hearing  the  story,  got  up  and  went  away ; 
but  my  mother,  who  was  a  carefiil  disciplinarian,  told 
me  not  to  do  so  again  I  I  always  had  a  suspicion 
that  both  of  them  smiled  on  one  side  of  their  faces, 
even  while  they  seemed  to  sympathize  with  the  old 
petticoat  and  pen-knife  pedagogue,  on  the  other ;  still 
I  do  not  affirm  it,  for  I  am  bound  to  say,  of  both  my 
parents,  that  I  never  knew  them,  even  in  trifles,  say 
one  thing  while  they  meant  another. 

I  believe  I  achieved  the  alphabet  that  summer,  but 
my  after  progress,  for  a  long  time,  I  do  not  remember. 
Two  years  later  I  went  to  the  winter-school  at  the 
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same  place,  kept  by  Lewis  Olmstead — a  man  who  had 
a  call  for  plowing,  mowing,  carting  manure,  &c.,  in 
summer,  and  for  teaching  school  in  the  winter,  with 
a  talent  for  music  at  all  seasons,  wherefore  he  became 
chorister  upon  occasion,  when,  peradventure,  Deacon 
Hawley  could  not  officiate.  He  was  a  celebrity  in 
ciphering,  and  'Squire  Seymour  declared  that  he  was 
the  greatest  "arithmeticker"  in  Fairfield  county.  All 
I  remember  of  his  person  is  his  hand,  which  seemed 
to  me  as  big  as  Goliah's,  judging  by  the  claps  of 
thunder  it  made  in  my  ears  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions. 

The  next  step  of  my  progress  which  is  marked  in 
my  memory,  is  the  spelling  of  words  of  two  syllables. 
I  did  not  go  very  regularly  to  school,  but  by  the  time 
/I  was  ten  years  old  I  had  learned  to  write,  and  had 
made  a  little  progress  in  arithmetic.  There  was  not 
a  grammar,  a  geography,  or  a  history  of  any  kind  in 
the  school.  Heading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  were  the 
only  things  taught,  and  these  very  indifferently — ^not 
wholly  from  the  stupidity  of  the  teacher,  but  because 
he  had  forty  scholars,  and  the  standards  of  the  age  re- 
quired no  more  than  he  performed.  I  did  as  well  as 
the  other  scholars,  certainly  no  better.  I  had  excel- 
lent health  and  joyous  spirits;  in  leaping,  running, 
and  wrestling  I  had  but  one  superior  of  my  age,  and 
that  was  Stephen  Olmstead,  a  snug-built  fellow,  small- 
er than  myself  and  who,  despite  our  rivalry,  was 
my  chosen  friend  and  companion.    I  seemed  to  Uve 
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for  plav :  alas  I  liow  the  world  has  changed  since  I 
have  discovered  that  we  live  to  agouize  over  study, 

work,  care,  arabition,  disappoiutment,  and  then ? 

As  I  Hhali  not  have  occasion  again,  formally,  to  in 
troduce  this  seminary  into  my  narrative,  I  may  aa 
wbII  cloae  my  account  of  it  now.  After  I  had  left 
my  native  town  for  some  twenty  years,  I  returned 
and  paid  it  a  visit.  Among  the  monuments  that 
stood  high  in  my  memory  was  the  West  Lane  acliooU 
house.  Unconsciously  carrying  with  me  the  meas- 
ures of  childhood,  I  had  supposed  it  to  be  at  least 
thirty  feet  square ;  how  had  it  dwindled  when  I 
came  to  estimate  it  hy  tlie  new  standards  I  had 
formed  1  It  was  in  all  things  the  same,  yet  wholly 
changed  to  me.  What  I  had  deemed  a  respectable 
edifice,  as  it  now  stood  before  me  was  only  a  weather- 
beaten  little  shed,  which,  upon  being  measured,  I 
found  to  be  leas  than  twenty  feet  square.  It  happen- 
ed to  be  a  warm,  summer  day,  and  I  ventured  to  enter 
the  place.  I  found  a  girl,  some  eighteen  years  old, 
keeping  a  ma'am  school  for  about  twenty  scholars, 
some  of  whom  were  studying  Parley's  Geography, 
The  mistress  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  my  school- 
mates, and  some  of  the  boys  and  girls  were  grand- 
children of  the  little  brood  which  gathered  under  the 
wing  of  Aunt  Delight,  when  I  was  an  a-b-c-darian. 
None  of  them,  not  even  the  school-mistress,  had  ever 
heard  of  me.  The  name  of  my  father,  as  having  min- 
istered unto  the  people  of  Kidgefield  in  some  bygone 
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age,  was  fidntly  traced  in  their  recollection.  As  to 
Peter  Parley,  whose  geography  they  were  learning— 
they  supposed  him  some  decrepit  old  gentleman  hob- 
bling about  on  a  crutch,  a  long  way  off,  for  whom, 
nevertheless,  they  hsvl  a  certain  affection,  inasmuch 
as  he  had  made  geography  into  a  story-book.  The 
frontispiece-picture  of  the  old  fellow,  with  his  gouty 
foot  in  a  chair,  threatening  the  boys  that  if  they 
touched  his  tender  toe,  he  would  tell  them  no  more 
stories — secured  their  respect,  and  placed  him  among 
the  saints  in  the  calendar  of  their  young  hearts. 
Well,  thought  I,  if  this  goes  on  I  may  yet  rival 
Mother  Goose  I 
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JTit  JafUu  ISUurti^ OaUieai-Drtttt/^ka-Tlit  SmaOfOt-Tlui  Pat 
Sum  Our  Jh>ut  a  Eo^tiai—IndevtaUori—Tlu  For<u  of  Earl g  hn- 
grmmamt  Soga^  Pltatwn  e/Mam«^-Jlg  fint  Wl^atU-Ug  .'Of 
to')  RteeUeetivm  of  a  Amdag  J/Urnem—Tit  .t^injr  0/  Kalneala— 
FotK  CSanwto-  0/  Earig  Li/t-^ObUffalUau  lo  mat*  CliidAwrf  I/ofipf 
—Bta<Ui/tillRiti<utn/M.k)urt—ImpmMmnUinau  Training  iff  OM- 
dra  .tuyyeiUd—EtainfU  o/our  Siviour—TIt*  fiimilg  a  iXniw  htU- 
(Ktiaii — alrvtia*  Xtrriagt. 

I  hope  you  will  not  imagine  that  I  am  ihinkiug 
too  little  of  jour  amusement  and  too  much  of  my 
own,  if  I  stop  a  few  moments  to  note  the  lively  rec- 
ollections I  entertain  of  the  jojousness  of  my  early 
life,  and  not  of  mine  only,  but  that  of  my  playmates 
and  companions.  In  looking  back  to  those  early 
days,  the  whole  circle  of  the  seasons  seems  to  me 
almost  like  one  unbroken  morning  of  pleasure. 

I  was  of  course  subjected  to  the  usual  crosses  in- 
cident to  my  age — those  painful  and  mysterious  vis- 
itations sent  upon  children — the  measles,  mumps, 
whooping-cough,  and  the  like — usually  regarded  as 
retributions  for  the  false  step  of  our  mother  Eve  in 
the  Garden  ;  but  they  have  almost  passed  from  my 
memory,  as  if  overflowed  and  borne  away  by  the 
general  drift  of  happiness  which  filled  my  bosom. 
Among  these  calamities,  one  monument  alone  re- 
muDs — the  small-pox.    It  was  in  the  yeas  1798,  as  I 
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w^ell  remember,  that  my  {Other's  house  was  converted 
into  a  hospital,  or,  as  i1>  was  then  called,  a  "  pest- 
house,"  where,  with  some  dozen  other  children,  I 
vv'as  inoculated  for  thLs  disease,  then  the  scourge  and 
terror  of  the  world. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Jenner  published  his 
first  memoir  upon  vaccination  about  this  period,  but 
his  discoveries  were  generally  repudiated  as  mere 
charlatanism,  for  some  time  after.  There  were  regu- 
lar small-pox  hospitals  in  diflfcrent  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land, usually  in  isolated  situations,  so  as  not  to  risk 
dissemination  of  the  dreaded  infection.  One  of  these, 
and  quite  the  most  celebrated  of  its  time,  had  been 
established  by  my  maternal  grandfather  upon  Duck 
Island,  lying  off  the  present  town  of  West  Brook — 
then  called  Pochaug — ^in  Long  Island  Sound ;  but  it 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  British  dui-ing  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  was  never  revived.  There  was  one  upon  the 
northern  shore  of  Long  Island,  and  doubtless  many 
others ;  but  as  it  was  often  inconvenient  to  send  chil- 
dren to  these  places,  several  families  would  unite  and 
convert  one  house,  favorably  situated,  into  a  tempo- 
rary hospital,  for  the  inoculation  of  such  as  needed 
it  It  was  in  pursuance  of  this  custom  that  our  hab- 
itadon  was  selected,  on  the  present  occasion,  as  the 
scene  of  this  somewhat  awful  process. 

There  were  many  circumstances  which  contributed 
to  impress  this  event  upon  my  mind.  In  the  first 
place,  there  was  a  sort  of  popular  horror  of  the  "  pest- 
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liouse,"  not  merely  becnuee  of  the  virulent  nature  of 
small-pox,  but  because  of  a  common  superslitioiui 
feeling  io  the  community — though  chiefly  confined 
to  the  ignorant  classes — that  voluntarily  to  create 
the  disease,  was  contrary  to  nature,  and  a  plain  leiii](t> 
ing  of  Providence.  In  their  view,  if  death  ensued,  it 
was  esteemed  little  better  than  murder.  Thus,  as  our 
houjie  was  being  put  in  order  for  the  coming  scene, 
and  as  the  subjects  of  the  fearful  experiment  were 
gathering  in,  a  gloom  pervaded  ail  couutenaucea,  and 
ila  shadow  naturally  fell  upon  me. 

The  lane  in  which  our  house  was  situated  was  fenced 
up,  north  and  south,  so  as  to  cut  o£f  all  intercourse 
with  the  world  around.  A  S&g  was  raised,  and  upon 
it  were  inscribed  the  ominous  words  3^^  "small- 
pox," My  uncle  and  aunt,  from  New  Haven,  arrived 
with  their  three  children.*  Half  a  dozen  others  of 
the  neighborhood  were  gathered  together,  making, 
with  our  own  children,  somewhat  over  a  dozen 
subjects  for  the  experiment.  When  all  was  ready, 
like  Noah  and  his  family  we  were  shut  in.  Pro- 
visions were  deposited  in  a  basket  at  a  point  agreed 
upon,  down  the  lane.  Thus,  we  were  cut  off  from 
the  world,  excepting  only  that  Dr.  Perry,  the  physi- 
cian, ventured  to  visit  us  in  our  fell  dominion. 

Afl  to  myself,  the  disease  passed  lightly  over,  leav- 

•  Hilar  Goodrich,  now  of  Hartford ;  Profossor  Chauncey  A.  Qood- 
Tieh,  now  of  Y«lo  Coll^ ;  nod  the  Ule  Mrs.  Nancy  Ellewortli,  wifs 
of  U.  L.  Bifiworth,  former  Comniiuioner  of  Patants,  M  Wwbingtoo. 
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ing  however,  its  indisputable  aatographs  npon  ya- 
rious  parts  of  my  body.*  Were  it  not  for  these 
testimonials,  I  should  almost  suspect  that  I  had  es- 
caped the  disease,  for  I  only  remember,  among  my 
symptoms  and  my  sufferings,  a  little  headache,  and 
the  privation  of  salt  and  butter  upon  my  hasty-pud- 
ding. My  restoration  to  these  privileges  I  distinctly 
recollect :  doubtless  these  gave  me  more  pleasure 
than  the  clean  bill  of  health  which  they  implied. 
Several  of  the  patients  suffered  severely,  and  among 
them  my  brother  and  one  of  my  cousins.  The  latter, 
in  a  recent  conversation  upon  the  subject,  claimed 
tiie  honor  of  two  thousand  pustules,  and  was  not  a 
little  humbled  when,  by  documentary  evidence,  they 
were  reduced  to  two  hundred. 

Yet,  while  it  is  evident  that  I  was  subjected  to 
the  usual  drawbacks  upon  the  happiness  of  child- 
hood, these  were,  in  fact,  so  .few  as  to  have  passed 
away  from  my  mind,  leaving  in  my  memory  only 
the  general  tide  of  life,  seeming,  as  I  look  back,  to 
have  been  one  bright  current  of  enjoyment,  flowing 


*  It  may  not  be  Qseless  to  state,  Sn  pasaing,  that  in  1850,  one  of  my 
family,  who  had  been  vaccinated  thirty  yean  before,  was  attacked  by 
varioloid.  It  being  deemed  advisable  that  all  of  na  ahoald  be  vacd- 
nuted,  I  was  subjected  to  the  process,  and  this  took  such  effect  upon 
me  that  I  had  a  decided  fever,  with  partial  delirium,  for  two  days ;  thus 
showing  my  accessibility  to  the  infection  of  small-pox.  Here  then  was 
evidence  that  both  vaccination  and  inoculation  are  not  perpetual  guar^ 
antecs  against  this  disease — a  fact,  indeed,  now  fully  admitted  by  the 
medical  faculty.  The  doctrine  is,  that  the  power  of  these  preventives 
becomes,  at  last,  worn  out,  and  therefore  pradenoa  dictates  a  repeti- 
tion of  vaooinatiou  after  about  ten  yean. 
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amid  flowers,  and  all  in  the  company  of  companions 
as  happy  and  jubilant  as  myself-  By  a  beautiful  al- 
chemy of  the  heart,  the  clouds  of  early  life  appear  after- 
ward to  be  only  accessories  to  the  universal  spring- 
tide of  pleasure.  Even  this  dark  episode  of  the  pe8> 
boose,  stands  in  my  memory  as  rather  an  interesting 
event,  partly  because  there  was  something  strange 
and  romantic  about  it,  and  partly  because  it  ie  the 
office  of  the  imagination  to  gild  with  sunshine  even 
die  clouds  of  the  past. 

In  all  this,  my  experience  was  in  no  wilj  peculiar : 
I  was  but  a  representation  of  childhood  in  all  coun- 
triea  and  ages.  I  do  not  forget  the  instances  in 
which  children  are  subjected  to  misfortune,  nor  the 
moral  obhquity  which  is  in  every  childish  heart 
But  making  doe  allowance  for  the  shadows  thus  cast 
upon  the  spring  of  life,  its  general  current  is  such  as 
I  have  described. 

It  has  been  oracularly  said  that  the  child  is  father 
of  the  man.  If  it  is  meant  that  men  fulfill  the  prom- 
ises of  childhood,  it  is  not  true ;  for  so  far  as  my  ob- 
servation goes,  not  one  child  in  five,  when  grown  up, 
is  altogether  what  was  expected  of  him.  If  it  is  meant 
that  the  influences  operating  upon  children  ordinarily 
determine  their  future  fate,  it  is  doubtless  correct; 
though  I  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  it  is  rather  an 
obscure  mode  of  saying  what  had  been  happily  ex- 
presed  by  Solomon,  thousands  of  years  ago. 

But  why  is  it  that  early  impressions  are  thus  wing- 
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ed  with  fate  ?  Partly  because  of  the  plastic  character 
of  young  life,  and  partly  also  because  of  the  vivid- 
ness, sincerity,  and  intensity  of  its  conceptions.  And 
these,  be  it  remembered,  are  always  pleasurable,  un- 
less some  extraneous  incident  or  accident  intervenes 
to  thwart  the  tendency  of  nature.  The  heart  of  child* 
hood  as  readily  inclines  to  flow  in  a  current  of  enjoy- 
ment, as  water  to  run  down  hill.  Hence  it  is,  that  in 
a  majority  of  cases,  or  at  least  in  a  large  proportion 
of  cases,  the  remembrances  of  childhood  are  like  those 
I  have  described — ^not  only  vivid  and  glowing,  but 
cheerful  and  joyous. 

As  to  this  fullness  and  intensity  of  youthful  im- 
pressions, every  mind  can  furnish  examples :  all  true 
poets  recognize  it ;  most  celebrate  it.  Who  can  not 
remember  particular  places — such  as  hillsides,  val- 
leys, lawns;  particular  things — as  rocks,  trees,  brooks; 
particular  times  and  seasons  —  which  have  become 
fixed  in  the  mind,  and  consecrated  in  the  heart  for 
all  future  time,  by  association  with  the  ardent  and 
glowing  thoughts  or  experiences  of  childhood  ?  Often 
a  single  incident,  one  momentary  impression,  is  in- 
delibly stamped  as  upon  a  die  of  steel.  Let  mc 
take  an  example  in  my  own  childish  remembrance. 
There  was  a  willow-tree  near  my  father's  house, 
which  was  graven  on  my  memory  by  a  particular 
circumstance:  from  this  my  brother  cut  a  branch 
and  made  me  a  whistle  of  it — ^the  first  I  remember 
to  have  possessed.    The  form  of  this  tree,  and  all 
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the  sarrounding  objects,  as  well  as  the  day  ot  cho 
week  and  the  eeason  of  the  year,  have  lived  from 
tb&t  hour  in  m;  meinoiy.  In  a  similar  way,  I  ru- 
member  a  multitude  of  other  &miliar  objects,  all 
euggesting  similar  aseociatioos  and  recollections. 
Bogeia,  in  his  beautiful  poem,  the  "Pleasures  of 
Jtemory,"  recognizes  thia  vividoeas  of  e^rly  imprea- 
soos,  in  supposing  a  person,  after  an  absence  of 
many  years,  to  visit  the  site  of  the  school-house  of 
his  tfarly  days — now  in  decay  and  ruin.  As  he  paasta 
over  the  place, 

"  Up  springs,  at  everj  step,  to  claim  a  tear, 
Some  little  frieDdship  form'd  in  childhood  here; 
And  Dot  the  lightest  leaf  but  trembling  teems 
With  golden  visions  aiidromantio  dreams." 

I  was  recently  conversing  with  my  aJster  M 

upon  this  subject,  and  entertaining  the  ■^icws  I  have 
here  expressed,  she  recited  to  me,  as  illustrative  of 
her  experience,  some  lines  she  had  composed  several 
yeara  ago,  but  which  she  had  not  thought  worth 
committing  to  paper.  I  requested  a  copy,  which 
she  furnished  me,  and  I  here  insert  them.  They 
are  designed  to  express  the  thoughts  euggeatcd  by 
the  recollection  of  a  particular  family  scene,  ot  a  Sun- 
day afternoon,  which,  for  some  reason  or  other,  had 
been  indelibly  impressed  upon  her  young  mind. 
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A   REMESCBERED   SABBATH   EVINIVO   OF   MT   OBUDHOOa 

Oh !  let  me  weave  one  song  to-nigfati 

For  the  spell  is  on  me  now ; 
And  thoughts  come  thronging  thick  and  bright, 
All  fresh  and  rosy  with  the  light 

Of  childhood^s  early  glow. 

They  hurry  from  out  the  forgotten  past, 

Through  the  gathered  nust  of  years — 
From  the  halls  of  Memory,  dim  and  vast, 
Where  they  have  buried  lain  in  the  shadows  cast 

By  recent  joy  or  fears. 

Say  not  mine  is  a  thooghtfrd  brow, 

Furrowed  by  care  and  pain ; 
My  childhood's  curls  seem  over  it  now, 
As  they  lay  there  years  and  years  ago — 

And  I  am  a  child  again. 

And  I  am  agmn  in  my  childhood's  home. 

Which  looks  on  the  distant  sea ; 
And  tlie  loved  and  lost — ^they  come — they  come  I 
To  the  old  but  well-remember'd  room. 

And  I  sit  by  ray  father's  knee. 

Tis  tlie  Sabbath  evening  hour  of  prayer ; 

And  in  the  accostom'd  place 
Ih  my  Father,  with  calm,  benignant  air : 
Each  brother  and  sister  too  is  there. 

And  my  Mother,  witli  stately  graoe. 

And  with  the  rest  comes  a  dark-eyed  child— 

The  youngest  of  all  is  she. 
Bringing  her  friend  and  playmate  wild 
In  her  dimpled  arms,  and  with  warnings  mild 

Checking  its  sportive  glee. 
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And  well  conid  mj  young  hean  ajmpatbixe 

With  aU  I  saw  her  do : 
71111  the  tboaght  which  danced  in  those  laoghing  ey^ 
Veil'd  by  a  look  deraure  and  wise, — 

That  her  kitt«D  should  join  the  service  U>o. 

And  thoagh  gUd  I  oame  at  m;  father's  call, 

M;  thoaghts  hod  much  to  do 
With  the  whisperiDg  lesree  of  the  poplar  tall. 
And  the  checker'd  tight  on  the  whitewaah'd  wall, 

And  the  pigeons'  loving  coo. 

Aad  I  watch'd  the  bimiab'd  lutten's  bound, 

Ah  it  trolick'd  to  and  fro ; 
And  wiflh'd  the  spygluBS  could  be  found, 
That  I  might  see  on  the  distant  Sound 

The  tall  ships  come  and  go. 

Through  the  open  door  my  stealthy  gaze 

Sought  the  shadows,  long  and  still ; 
When  sndden  the  sun's  departing  rays 
Set  the  church  windows  all  a-bl^^ 

On  Greenfield's*  distant  hill. 

Bat  new  and  wondering  thoughts  awoke. 

Like  morning  from  the  night. 
As,  with  deeply  reverent  voice  and  look, 
Uy  father  read  from  the  Holy  Book, 

By  that  Sabbath's  waning  light. 
He  read  of  Creation's  early  birth — 

This  vast  and  wondrous  frame — 
How  "in  t/i4  beginning"  the  Heavens  and  Earth 
From  the  formless  void  were  order'd  forth, 

And  how  they  obedient  came. 


flild  Hill,  bu 
Vol.  I.- 
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How  Darkness  lay  like  a  heavy  pall 

On  the  &ce  of  the  silent  deep, 
Till,  answering  to  the  Almighty  call, 
Light  came,  and  spread,  and  wakened  all 

From  that  deep  and  hrooding  sleep. 

Oh  I  ever  as  sinks  the  Sahhath  snn 

In  the  glowing  summer  skies, 
My  father's  voice,  my  mother's  look, 
Blent  with  the  words  of  the  Holy  Book, 

Upon  my  memory  rise. 

For  then  were  traced  on  the  mystic  scroll 

Of  deathless  imagery. 
Deep  hidden  within  my  secret  son], 
Which  eternity  only  will  fuUy  unroll — 

Some  lines  of  my  destiny  I 

The  impressibility  of  youth,  and  the  depth  and 
earnestness  of  its  conceptions,  are  beautifully  sug- 
gested in  the  opening  passage  of  the  famous  Finnish 
poem,  the  epic  song  of  Kalewala.  Th^  Unjes  are  as 
follows : 

"  These  the  words  wo  have  received— 
These,  the  songs  we  do  inherit, 
Are  of  Wainsimoimen's  girdle — 
From  the  forge  of  Ilmarinen, 
Of  the  sword  of  Kankomieli, 
Of  the  bow  of  Youkanhainen, 
Of  the  borders  of  the  North-fields, 
Of  the  plains  of  Kalewala. 

"  Tliese  my  father  sang  aforetime. 
As  he  chipped  the  hatchet's  handle ; 
These  were  tanght  me  by  my  mother. 
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As  she  twirl»}  bcr  <l;iiig  spindles, 

When  I  oil  tlie  floor  was  sporting 

Roand  her  kneo  irsa  gAjl;  dauQiog, 

As  n  pitiable  weakling — 

As  a  wenktiug  amall  of  sUtnre. 

Nerer  Mled  these  wondroas  stone^i, 

Told  of  Sarnpo,  told  of  Lonbi : 

Old  grew  Sompo  Id  ihe  stories; 

Loohi  vAaished  with  her  ina^o ; 

Id  the  songs  Wlauen  perished : 

In  the  pk;  died  Lemuunkoiuen. 
"  There  are  mauf  other  stories, 

Hogic  sayings  which  I  learned, 

Wliipli  I  earlioreil  hj  the  wayMde, 

Called  amid  the  heatber'blosBcms, 

Rifled  from  the  boshy  copses. 

Prom  the  bending  twigs  1  pluck'd  them, 

Plucked  them  from  the  tender  grasses, 

When  a  shepherd-boy  I  sauntered. 

As  a  lad  npon  the  pastures, 

On  the  honey-beariug  meadows, 

On  the  gold-illumined  hiQock, 

Following  black  Mnurikki 

At  the  side  of  spotted  Kimmo. 
"  Songs  the  very  coldness  gave  me, 

Mnsic  fonnd  I  !□  the  rain-drops ; 

Other  Bongs  the  winds  brought  to  me, 

Other  songs,  the  ocean-billows ; 

Birds,  by  singing  in  the  branches. 

And  the  tree-top  spoke  in  whisiiers." 

Thus  in  early  life  all  nature  is  poetiy:  childhood 
and  youth  are  indeed  one  continuona  poem.  lu  moat 
cases  this  ecstasy  of  emotion  and  conception  passes 
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away  without  our  special  notice.  A  large  portion  of 
it  dies  out  from  the  memory,  but  passages  are  writ- 
ten upon  the  heart  in  lines  of  light  and  power,  that 
can  not  be  eflfaced.  These  become  woven  into  the 
texture  of  the  soid,  and  give  character  to  it  for  time — 
perchance  for  eternity.  The  whole  fountain  of  the 
mind,  like  some  mineral  spring,  reaching  to  the  in- 
terior elements  of  the  earth — is  imbued  with  ingre- 
dients which  make  its  current  sweet  or  bitter  forever. 

Pray  excuse  me  for  making  a  few  suggestions 
upon  these  facts — even  if  they  seem  like  sermon- 
izing. If  early  life  is  thus  happy  in  its  general 
current — in  its  nature  and  tendency — surely  it  is 
well  and  wise  for  those  who  have  the  care  of  cliil- 
dren,  to  see  in  it  the  design  of  the  Creator,  and  to 
follow  the  lead  He  has  thus  given.  If  God  places  our 
offspring  in  Eden,  let  us  not  causeless  or  carelessly 
take  them  out  of  it.  It  is  certainly  a  mistake  to  con- 
sider childhood  and  youth — the  first  twenty  years  of 
life — as  only  a  period  of  constraint  and  discipline. 
This  is  one-third  part  of  existence — to  a  majority,  it 
is  more  than  the  half  of  life.  It  is  the  only  portion 
which  seems  made  for  unalloyed  enjoyment.  It  is 
the  morning,  and  all  is  sunshine :  the  after  part  of 
the  day  is  necessarily  devoted  to  toil  and  care,  and 
that  too  amid  clouds,  and  at  last,  beneath  the  shadows 
of  approaching  night.  Let  us  not,  then,  presume  to 
mar  this  birthright  of  bliss. 

You  will  not  suspect  me  to  mean  that  government^ 
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diacipline,  iaslruction,  are  to  be  withheld.  Tficae 
are  indispensable,  but  they  shoiilJ  all  be  reconciled 
with  the  happy  flow  of  life.  This  ia,  in  fact,  often 
attained  by  the  instinct  of  mothers,  whom  God  has 
given  grace  fo  conabine  government  and  indulgence, 
discipline  and  encouragement  in  such  happy  mixture 
and  measure,  as  to  check  the  weeds,  and  foster  the 
fmits,  of  the  soul.  It  is  not  always  done  :  it  is 
not  done  perfectly,  perhaps,  Jn  a  single  case.  Yet  I 
can  not  doubt  that — despite  ail  the  difficulties  which 
poverty,  and  ignorance,  and  sin  impose  upon  the 
world— a  majority  of  mothcrw  do  in  fact  temper  their 
conduct  to  their  children,  so  as,  on  the  whole,  to 
exercise,  in  a  large  degree,  a  saving,  redeeming,  re- 
generating influence  upon  them. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  room  for  improvement.  There 
are  too  many  persons  who  look  upon  children  as  rep- 
robate— too  many  who  regard  the  rod  as  the  rule,  not 
the  exception.  Some  imagine  that  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  education  lies  in  study,  and  that  to  cram  the 
mind  is  to  enrich  it.  Some,  indeed,  are  indifferent, 
and  think  even  less  of  the  moral  growth  and  improve- 
ment of  their  children,  than  they  do  of  the  growth 
and  improvement  of  their  cattle.  I  think  there  are 
still  others,  who  dislike  children — who  are  annoyed 
by  their  presence,  impatient  of  their  little  caprices, 
and  regardless  of  their  virtues ;  who  only  see  their 
foibles,  and  would  always  confine  them  to  the  nur- 
sery.     Even   the   Disciples    of  Christ  seem  not  to 
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have  been  superior  to  this  common  feeling.  The  an- 
swer of  our  Saviour  was  at  once  a  rebuke  and  a  les- 
son. '*  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me, 
and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  There  is  profound  theology — ^there  is  deep, 
touching,  divine  humanity  in  this.  Children  are 
not  reprobate:  they  are  docile  and  teachable,  with 
thoughts  and  emotions  so  pure  as  to  breathe  of  heav- 
en. They  are  cheerful,  happy ;  their  presence  was 
healthful,  even  to  the  "  Man  of  Sorrows  and  acquaint- 
ed with  grief  1" 

It  is  in  this  last  aspect  that  I  particularly  wish  to 
present  this  subject.  Children,  no  doubt,  impose  bur- 
dens upon  their  parents.  No  words  can  express  the 
weight  of  care  which  often  presses  upon  the  heart  of 
the  mother — ^in  the  deep  watches  of  the  night,  in  mo- 
ments of  despondency,  in  periods  of  feeble  health,  in 
the  pinches  of  poverty,  in  the  trying,  dark  days  of  the 
sj^irit — as  to  the  future  prospects  of  her  offspring. 
Anxieties  for  their  welfare,  temporal  and  eternal, 
often  seem  to  wring  the  very  heart,  drop  by  drop,  of 
its  blood.  And  yet,  all  things  considered,  children 
are  the  great  blessing  of  the  household.  They  im- 
pose cares,  but  they  elevate  all  hearts  around  them. 
They  cultivate  unselfish  and  therefore  purifying  feel- 
ings :  they  cheer  the  old,  by  reviving  recollections  of 
early  life :  they  excite  the  young,  by  kindly  fellow- 
ship and  emulous  sympathy.  Without  children,  the 
world  would  be  like  a  forest  of  old  oaks,  gnarled. 
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groaning,  and  fretful  in  tlie  desolation  of  winter.  Foi 
niyaelf,  I  can  say,  that  children  are  the  best  of  play- 
mates  when  I  am  well  with  the  world,  and  they  are 
the  best  of  medicine,  when  I  am  sick  and  weary  of  it. 
It  13  children,  hero  in  the  family,  that  are  thus  a 
blessing  :  not  the  children  of  a  community,  aa  in 
Sparta,  for  there  they  were  educated  to  crime.  In 
every  community,  where  they  are  not  the  charge  of 
the  parents,  and  especially  of  the  mother,  they  would, 
I  think,  infaUibly  become  reprobates.  The  family 
seems  to  me  a  divine  institution.  Marriage,  saoc- 
tioncd  by  religion,  is  its  bond  :  children  its  fruition. 
No  statesman,  no  founder  of  a  religion,  no  reform- 
er— after  innumerable  attempts — baa  given  the  world 
a  substitute  for  Christian  Marriage  and  that  insti- 
tution which  follows — the  Family.  It  is,  up  to  thia 
era  of  our  world,  the  anchor  of  society,  the  fountain 
of  love  and  hope  and  dignity  in  man  and  human 
society.  Those  who  attempt  to  overturn  it,  are,  I 
think,  working  against  the  Almighty, 
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LETTER   VI. 

J%e  Inntr  Life  qf  Town^—Phynoal  jUpeet  and  Oharacter  qf  Ridgtfitid^ 
ISfftcU  tf  OuUifHdion  vpon  CUmaU—EMrgdie  CharaeUr  of  tke  f^rti 
SeUlen  of  Jiidgsfidd—ClaMet  of  ifu  FtopU  as  to  IkfOtnir^Their  Oo- 
eupatumt—yewspaperg — PoHtion  of  my  FatAer^t  HtmUy— Management 
qf  ths  Farn^—Domestio  Eoonomy—I^eKanieal  Prqfwiiom^Betf  and 
Fork— The  Thanksgiving  Turkey— Br«ad—FuA—FUni  and  Steele 
Friction  Matches — Prof.  SHUman — PyroHgneous  Acid— Maple  Sugar — 
Bum— Dram^inimg— Tatnssy  Bitters— Brandy— Whisky— 1%€  First 
''Still"— Wine— Dr.  G.'s  Sacramental  Wine— Domestic  Products- 
Bread  and  Butter  —  Linen  and  Woolen  Cloth  —  Cotton  —  //ax  and 
Wool — The  Little  Spinning-wheel— Sally  St.  John  and  the  Rat-trap — 
Manufacture  of  Wool—MoUy  Gregory  and  Fuging  Tunes — The  Tanner 
and  HaUer-^The  Revolving  Shoemaker-  Whipping  the  Oat — Carpets 
— Coverlids  and  Quillings  —  Village  Bees  and  Raisings — The  Mfeiing- 
house  that  was  destroyed  by  Lightning — Deaconing  a  Hymn, 

Mt  DEAB  Q****** 

It  will  be  no  new  suggestion  to  a  reflecting  man 
like  yourself  that  towns,  as  well  as  men,  have  their 
inner  and  their  outer  life.  There  is  a  striking  differ- 
ence in  one  respect,  between  the  two  subjects;  the 
age  of  man  is  set  at  threescore  years  and  ten,  while 
towns  seldom  die.  The  pendulum  of  human  life 
vibrates  by  seconds,  that  of  towns  by  centuries.  The 
history  of  cities,  the  focal  points  of  society,  may  be 
duly  chronicled  even  to  their  minutest  incidents; 
but  cities  do  not  constitute  nations ;  the  mass  of  al- 
most every  country  is  in  the  smaller  towns  and  vil- 
lages.    The  outer  life  of  these  is  vaguely  jotted  down 
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in  the  censDs,  and  reported  in  the  Gazetteers;  but 
their  inner  life,  which  compriaea  the  condition  and 
progress  of  the  community  at  large,  is  seldom  writ- 
ten. We  may  see  glimpses  of  it  in  occasional  ser- 
mons, in  special  biographies,  in  genealogicaJ  memo- 
rkndn.  We-  may  take  periotla  of  fifty  years,  and 
deduce  certain  general  infcrencea  from  ftatietical  ta- 
bles of  births  and  deaths  ;  but  still,  the  living  men 
and  manners  as  they  rise  in  a  country  town,  are  sel- 
dom portrayed.  I  am  therefore  tempted  to  give  you 
a  rapid  sketch  of  Ridgefield  and  of  the  people — how 
tiicy  lived,  thou;rhl,  and  felt,  at  the  be;iinning  of  tho 
present  century.  It  will  serve  as  an  example  of 
rustic  life  throughout  New  England,  fiily  years  ago, 
and  it  will  moreover  enable  me,  by  contrasting  this 
state  of  things  with  what  I  found  to  exist  many  years 
after,  to  show  the  steady,  though  silent,  and  perhaps 
"jnnoted  progress  of  society  among  us. 

From  what  I  have  already  said,  you  will  easily 
imagine  the  prominent  physical  characteristics  and 
aspect  of  my  native  town — a  general  mass  of  hills, 
rising  up  in  a  crescent  of  low  mountains,  and  com- 
manding a  wide  view  on  every  side.  The  soil  was 
naturally  hard,  and  thickly  sown  with  stones  of  ev- 
ery size,  from  the  immovable  rock  to  the  pebble. 
The  fields,  at  this  time,  were  divided  by  rude  stone 
walls,  and  the  surface  of  most  was  dotted  with 
gathered  heaps  of  stones  and  rocks,  thus  clearing 
spaces  for  cultivation,  yet  leaving  a  large  portion  of 
3* 
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the  land  still  encumbered  with  its  original  curse. 
The  climate  was  severe,  on  account  of  the  elevation 
of  the  site,  yet  this  was  perhaps  fully  compensated 
by  a  corresponding  salubrity. 

I  may  add,  in  passing,  that  the  climate  of  New 
England  generally,  has  been  mitigated  within  the  last 
fifty  years  by  the  changes  which  civilization  has 
wrought  on  the  surface  of  the  country — ^the  felling  of 
forests,  the  draining  cff  marshes,  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  and  other  similar  causes — ^to  an  extent  not 
generally  appreciated.  A  person  who  haa  not  made 
observations  for  a  long  period  of  time,  is  hardly 
aware  of  these  mutations — effected  by  a  growing  and 
industrious  agricultural  community,  even  in  the  stern- 
er features  of  nature.  This  may,  however,  be  easily 
appreciated,  if  one  will  compare  a  district  of  country 
covered  with  its  original  forests,  and  converted  into 
one  vast  sponge  by  its  thick  coating  of  weeds,  shrubs, 
mosses,  and  decayed  wood — the  accumulations  of  cen- 
turies— ^thus  making  the  hills  and  valleys  a  universal 
swamp,  hoarding  the  rains  of  summer,  and  treasuring 
the  snows  of  winter — with  the  same  district,  cleared 
of  its  trees,  its  soil  turned  up  by  the  plow  to  the 
sun,  and  its  waste  waters  carried  off  by  roads  and 
drains.  Such  a  process  over  a  whole  country,  is  evi- 
dently sufficient  to  affect  its  temperature,  and  ma- 
terially to  modify  its  climate.  I  know  many  tracts 
of  land,  which,  fifty  years  ago,  were  reeking  with 
moisture,  their  surface  defying  cultivation  by  the 
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plov,  aod  their  roads  impassable  a  great  part  of 
the  year  by  means  of  tlie  accumulation  of  water  in 
tlie  soil — now  covered  with  houses,  gardens,  and  corn- 
fields, and  all  the  result  of  the  slow  but  Iransform- 
iog  processes  bestowed  by  man  upon  every  country 
which  he  subjects  to  cultivation.  Nature  is  like  man 
himself — rude  in  his  aspect  and  severe  in  his  temper, 
until  softened  and  subdued  by  civilization.  Our  New 
England,  two  ccntuiics  ago,  was,  like  its  inhabitants, 
bleak  and  wild  to  the  view,  harsh  and  merciless  in 
its  climate:  the  change  of  these  is  analogous  to  the 
change  which  has  been  eft'ecled  by  substituting  towns 
and  villages  for  wigwams,  and  Christian  man  for  the 


Yet  despite  the  somewhat  forbidding  nature  of  the 
soil  and  climate  of  Bidgefield,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
presenting  a  favorable  example  of  New  England 
country  life  and  society,  at  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent century.  The  town  was  originally  settled  by  a 
sturdy  race  of  men,  mostly  the  immediate  descendants 
of  English  emigrants,  some  from  Norwalk  and  some 
from  Milford.  Their  migration  over  an  intervening 
space  of  savage  hills,  rocks,  and  ravines,  into  a  ter- 
ritory so  forbidding,  and  their  speedy  conversion  of 
this  into  a  thriving  and  smiling  village,  are  witnesses 
to  their  courage  and  energy.  The  names  which  they 
bore,  and  which  have  been  disseminated  over  the 
Union  —  Benedicts,  Olmateads,  Northups,  Keelera, 
Hoyts,    Nashes,   Dauceys,  Meads,  Hawleys — are  no 
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less  significant  of  the  vigor  and  manlinfflfl  of  the 
stock  to  which  they  belonged. 

At  the  time  referred  to,  the  date  of  my  earliest 
recollection,  the  society  of  Bidgefield  was  exclusively 
English,  and  the  manners  and  customs  such  as  might 
have  been  expected,  under  the  modifying  influence 
of  existing  circumstances.  I  remember  but  one  Irish- 
man, one  negro,  and  one  Indian  in  the  town.  The 
first  had  begged  and  blarneyed  his  way  from  Long 
Island,  where  he  had  been  wrecked ;  the  second  was 
a  liberated  slave ;  and  the  last  was  the  vestige  of  a 
tribe,  which  dwelt  of  yore  in  a  swampy  tract,  the 
name  of  which  I  have  forgotten.  We  had  a  pro- 
fessed beggar,  called  Jagger,  who  had  served  in  the 
armies  of  more  than  one  of  the  Georges,  and  insisted 
upon  crying  "  God  save  the  king  1"  even  on  the  4th 
of  July,  and  when  openly  threatened  by  the  boys 
with  a  gratuitous  ride  on  a  rail.  We  had  one  set- 
tled pauper,  Mrs.  Yabacomb,  who,  for  the  first  dozen 
years  of  my  life,  was  my  standard  type  for  the  witch 
of  Endor. 

Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  Eidgefield  were  farm- 
ers, with  the  few  mechanics  that  were  necessary  to 
carry  on  society  in  a  somewhat  primeval  state. 
Even  the  persons  not  professionally  devoted  to  agri- 
culture, had  each  his  farm,  or  at  least  his  garden  and 
home  lot,  with  his  pigs,  poultry,  and  cattle.  The  pop- 
ulation might  have  been  1200,  comprising  two  hun- 
dred families.    All  could  read  and  write,  but  in  point 
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of  fact,  beyond  tlie  Almanac  and  Watts'  Psalnis  and 
Ilj'mns,  their  literary  acquirements  had  little  scope. 
There  were,  I  think,  four  newspapers,  all  weekly, 
jmblisbed  in  the  State :  one  at  Hartford,  one  at  New 
London,  one  at  New  Haven,  and  one  at  Litchfield. 
There  were,  hovrever,  not  more  than  three  anbecribers 
to  all  these  in  our  village.  We  hail,  however,  a  pub- 
lic library  of  some  two  hundred  volumes,  and  what 
was  of  equal  consequence — the  town  was  on  the  road 
which  was  then  the  great  thoroughfare,  connecting 
Boston  with  New  York,  and  hence  it  had  means  of 
intelligence  from  travelers  constantly  pns.sing  through 
the  place,  which  kept  it  up  with  the  march  of  events, 
If  Ridgefield  was  thug  rather  above  the  average  of 
Connecticut  villages  in  its  range  of  civilization,  I  sup- 
pose the  circumstances  and  modes  of  life  in  my  fa- 
ther's family,  were  somewhat  above  those  of  most 
people  around  ua.  We  had  a  farm  of  forty  acres, 
with  four  cows,  two  horses,  and  some  two  dozen 
sheep,  to  which  may  be  added  a  stock  of  poultry,  in- 
cluding a  flock  of  geese.  My  father  carried  on  the 
farm,  besides  preaching  two  sermons  a  week,  and  at- 
tending to  other  parochial  duties — visiting  the  sick, 
attending  funerals,  solemnizing  marriages,  &c.  He 
personally  laid  out  the  beds  and  planted  the  garden  , 
he  pruned  the  fruit-trees,  and  worked  with  the  men 
in  the  meadow  in  the  press  of  haying-time.  He 
generally  cut  the  corn-stalks  himself,  and  always 
shelled  the  ears ;  the  latter  being  done  by  drawing 
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them  across  the  handle  of  the  frying-pan,  &stened 
over  a  wash-tub.  I  was  sometimes  permitted,  as  an 
indulgence,  to  spell  my  father  in  this,  which  was 
a  favorite  employment.  With  these  and  a  few  other 
exceptions,  our  agricultural  operations  were  carried 
on  by  hired  help. 

It  may  seem  that  I  should  have  passed  over  these 
somewhat  commonplace  passages  in  my  father's  life, 
but  my  judgment  teaches  me  otherwise.  There  is 
good  example  and  good  argument  in  behalf  of  these 
labors  of  the  garden  and  the  field,  even  in  a  profes- 
sional man.  Not  to  cite  Achilles  and  Abraham,  who 
slaughtered  their  own  mutton,  and  Cincinnatus,  who 
held  liis  own  plow,  it  was  the  custom  in  New  Eng- 
land, at  the  time  I  speak  of,  for  country  lawyers, 
physicians,  clergymen — even  Doctors  of  Divinity,  to 
partake  of  these  homespun  labors.  In  the  library 
of  the  Atheneum  at  Hartford,  is  a  collection  of  Al- 
manacs, formerly  belonging  to  John  Cotton  Smith — 
one  of  the  most  elegant  and  accomplished  men  of  his 
time — a  distinguished  member  of  Congress,  Judge  of 
the  Superior  Court,  and  several  years  Governor  of  the 
State.  In  looking  it  over,  I  observed  such  notes  as 
the  following,  made  with  his  own  hand:  "cut  my 
barley,"  "began  rye  harvest,"  "planted  field  of  po- 
tatoes," &C.;  thus  showing  his  personal  attention  to, 
if  not  his  participation  in,  the  affairs  of  the  farm.* 

*  See  a  farther  notice  of  Gov.  Smith,  page  89,  vol  ii 
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Nearly  all  the  judges  of  the  Superior  Court  occasion-^ 
ally  worked  in  the  liold,  in  these  hearty  old  federal 
times. 

"Whether  these  iacls  may  be  connected  with  others, 
which  I  am  about  to  state,  in  a  question  I  leave  for. 
dc.ictors  to  determine.  Certain  it  ia  that  at  this  period,' 
professional  men  had  good  health  and  giXrti  digefr 
lion :  no  clergyman  was  known  to  have  bronchilii. 
I  seldom  heard  of  dyspepsia,  bodily  or  mental,  during. 
the  existence  of  the  Charter  of  Charles  II.  There  is 
a  pretty  common  notion  in  the  United  States,  that 
Jefferson  infused  a  general  demagogism  into  thifi 
oountiy,  which  percolated  through  the  blood  and 
bone  of  society,  and  set  everybody  in  some  way 
or  other,  to  flattering  the  masses.  It  is  certain  that 
about  this  time,  not  only  the  politieiiin,  but  the 
preacher,  the  lawyer,  the  editor,  the  author,  all  took 
to  talking,  speech -making,  lecturing  in  a  new  way,  in 
a  new  sense — that  is,  so  as  to  seduce  the  multitude. 
Thus  was  ushered  in  the  Age  of  Talk,  which  soon 
grew  into  a  rage.  The  mania  kept  pace  with  democ- 
racy, and  democracy  with  the  mania ;  and  at  last, 
at  the  end  of  this  national  flatulence,  the  world  grew 
light-headed,  and  forth  came  a  spawn  of  isms,  which 
no  man  can  number.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
advent  of  new  notions,  some  took  to  cold  water  and 
Bome  to  mint-juleps ;  some  to  raw  vegetables  and  some 
to  hot  slings.  All  agonized  in  one  way  or  another. 
Every  thing  grew  intense :  politics  swam  with  pota- 
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tions;  religion  got  mixed  up  with  tninscLiKL  hi;i'iM:i ; 
until  at  last,  professors  took  to  table-turning  and 
judges  to  spirit-rappings.  Now  I  do  not  say  that  all 
this  is  a  sequence  of  logical  deductions :  that  spirit- 
ualism is  to  be  fathered  upon  Thomas  Jefferson  :  what 
I  affirm  is,  that  demagogism  and  democracy,  dyspep- 
sia and  transcendentalism,  vegetarianism  and  spirit- 
ualism, have  all  come  up,  one  after  another,  since  old 
federalism  went  down !  If  it  is  any  object  to  cure 
mankind  of  these  vapors,  I  recommend  that  we  all  go 
back  to  the  habits  of  other  days,  in  which  ministers, 
judges  and  governors  wrought  occasionally  in  the  field. 
But  I  return  to  Eidgefield.  The  household,  as 
well  as  political,  economy  of  these  days  lay  in  this, 
that  every  family  lived  as  much  as  possible  within 
itself  Money  was  scarce,  wages  being  about  fifty 
cents  a  day,  though  these  were  generally  paid  in  meat, 
vegetables,  and  other  articles  of  use  —  seldom  in 
money.  There  was  not  a  factory  of  any  kind  in  the 
place.*  There  was  a  butcher,  but  he  only  went 
from  house  to  house  to  slaughter  the  cattle  and  swine 
of  his  neighbors.  There  was  a  tanner,  but  he  only 
dressed  other  people's  skins:  there  was  a  clothier, 
but  he  generally  fulled  and  dressed  other  people's 
cloth.     All  this  is  typical  of  the  mechanical  opera- 

*  I  recollect,  as  an  nftcr-thouglit,  one  exception.  There  was  a  hatter 
wlio  supplied  the  town  ;  but  ho  jronorally  m:u1o  hats  to  order,  and  usu- 
allj  in  excliange  for  the  skins  of  foxes,  rabbits,  muskrats,  and  other 
chance  peltry.  I  frequently  purchased  my  powder  and  ahot  from  th« 
proceeds  of  skins  which  T  sold  him. 
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tiona  of  the  placa  Even  dyeing  blue  a  porLion  of 
the  wool,  30  as  to  make  linsey-woolacy  for  short 
gowBs,  aprons,  and  blue-mixed  stockings — vital  ne- 
cessities in  those  days — WM  a  domestic  operation. 
During  the  autumn,  a  dye-tub  in  the  chimney  corner 
— thus  placed  bo  as  to  be  cherished  by  the  genial  heat 
— was  as  familiar  in  all  thriily  houses,  as  the  Bible 
or  the  back-log.  It  was  covered  with  a  boiird,  and 
formed  a  cosy  seat  in  the  wide-mouthed  fireplace, 
especially  of  a  chill  evening.  When  tlie  night  had 
waned,  and  the  family  had  retired,  it  frerjuently  be- 
came the  anxious  seat  of  the  lover,  who  wiis  per- 
mitted to  carry  on  his  courtship,  the  object  of  his 
addresses  sitting  demurely  in  the  opposite  comer. 
Some  of  the  first  families  in  Connecticut,  I  suspect, 
could  their  full  annals  be  written,  would  find  their 
foundations  to  have  been  laid  in  these  chimney-corner 
courtships. 

Being  thus  exposed,  this  institution  of  the  dye-tub 
was  the  frequent  subject  of  distressing  and  exciting 
accidents.  Among  the  early,  indelible  incidents  in 
my  memory,  happening  to  all  vigorous  characters, 
turning  this  over  is  one  of  the  most  prominent.  Noth- 
ing so  roused  the  indignation  of  thrifty  housewives, 
for  besides  the  ignominious  avalanche  of  blue  upon 
the  floor,  there  was  an  infernal  appeal  made  to  an- 
other sense  than  that  of  sight.  Every  youth  of  parts 
was  laden  with  experience  in  this  way.  I  have  a 
vague  impression  that  Philip  N . . . .,  while  courting 
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H . . . .  M  . . .,  was  suspended  for  six  weeks,  for  one 
of  these  mischances.  If  it  was  not  he,  it  was  some 
other  spark  of  that  generation. 

To  this  general  system  of  domestic  economy  our 
family  was  not  an  exception.  Every  autumn,  it  was 
a  matter  of  course  that  we  had  a  fat  ox  or  a  fat  cow, 
ready  for  slaughter.  One  full  barrel  was  salted 
down;  the  hams  were  cut  out,  slightly  salted,  and 
huug  up  in  the  chimney  for  a  few  days,  and  thus  be- 
came "dried"  or  "hung  beefj"  then  as  essential  as 
the  staff  of  life.  Pork  was  managed  in  a  similar  way, 
though  even  on  a  larger  scale,  for  two  barrels  were 
indispensable.  A  few  pieces,  as  the  spare-ribs,  &c., 
were  distributed  to  the  neighbors,  who  paid  in  kind 
when  they  killed  their  swine. 

Mutton  and  poultry  came  in  their  turn,  all  from 
our  own  stock,  save  that  on  Thanksgiving-day  some 
of  the  magnates  gave  the  parson  a  turkey.  This, 
let  me  observe,  in  those  good  old  times,  was  a  bird 
of  mark ;  no  timid,  crouching  biped,  with  downcast 
head  and  pallid  countenance,  but  stalking  like  a  lord, 
and  having  wattles  red  as  a  "banner  bathed  in 
slaughter."  His  beard,  or  in  modem  parlance,  his 
goat^  without  the  aid  of  gum  and  black-ball,  was  so 
long,  shining,  and  wiry,  that  it  might  have  provoked 
the  envy  of  his  modern  human  rival  in  foppery. 
There  was,  in  fact,  something  of  the  genius  of  the 
native  bird  still  in  him,  for  though  the  race  was  near- 
ly extinct,  a  few  wild  flocks  lingered  in  the  remote 
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woods.  Occaaionallj  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  along 
to  the  early  spring,  these  stole  to  the  bamjard,  and 
held  commUD ion  with  their  civilized  compatriots.  Se- 
vere battles  ensued  among  the  leaders  for  the  favoi-s 
of  the  fair,  and  as  the  wild  cocks  always  conquered, 
the  vigor  of  the  race  was  kept  up. 

Our  bread  was  of  rye,  tinged  with  Indian  meal, 
WliOAt  bread  was  reserved  for  the  sacrament  and 
eompany;  a  proof  not  of  its  superiority,  hut  of  its 
scarcity  and  consequent  estimation.  All  the  vegeta- 
bles came  from  our  garden  and  farm.  The  fuel  was 
supplied  by  our  own  woods — sweetrscented  iiickorv, 
snapping  chestnut,  odoriferous  oak,  and  reeking,  fiz- 
zling ash — the  hot  juice  of  the  latter,  by  the  way, 
being  a  sovereign  antidote  for  the  ear-ache.  These 
were  laid  in  huge  piles,  all  alive  with  sap,  on  the  tall, 
gaunt  andirons.  You  might  have  thought  you  heard 
John  Sogers  and  his  family  at  the  stake,  by  their  plain- 
tive simmerings.  The  building  of  a  fire  was  a  real 
architectural  achievement,  favored  by  the  wide  yawn- 
ing fireplace,  and  was  always  begun  by  daybreak. 
There  was  first  a  back-log,  from  fifteen  to  four  and 
twenty  inches  in  diameter  and  five  feet  long,  imbed- 
ded in  the  ashes ;  then  came  a  top  log ;  then  a  fore 
stick ;  then  a  middle  stick,  and  then  a  heap  of  kin- 
dlings, reaching  from  the  bowels  down  to  the  bottom. 
A-top  of  all  was  a  pyramid  of  smaller  fragments,  art- 
fully adjusted,  with  spaces  for  the  blaze. 

Friction  matches  had  not  then  been  sent  from  the 
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regions  of  brimstone,  to  enable  eyeiy  boy  or  beggar  to 
carry  a  conflagration  in  his  pocket  If  there  were  no 
coals  left  from  the  last  night's  fire,  and  none  to  be 
borrowed  from  the  neighbors,  resort  was  had  to  flinty 
steel,  and  tinder-box.  Often,  when  the  flint  was  dull^ 
and  the  steel  soft,  and  the  tinder  damp,  the  striking  of 
fire  was  a  task  requiring  both  energy  and  patienoe. 
If  the  edifice  on  the  andirons  was  skilfully  oonstruct- 
ed,  the  spark  being  applied,  there  was  soon  a  furious 
stinging  smoke,  which  Silliman  told  the  world  some 
years  after,  consisted  mainly  of  pyroligneous  acid. 
Nevertheless,  in  utter  ignorance  of  this  philosophical 
fact,  the  forked  flame  soon  began  to  lick  the  sweat- 
ing sticks  above,  and  by  the  time  the  fiunily  had 
arisen,  and  assembled  in  the  "  keeping  room,"  there 
was  a  roaring  blaze,  which  defied  even  the  bitter 
blasts  of  winter — and  which,  by  the  way,  found  abun* 
dant  admittance  through  the  craiyiies  of  the  doors 
and  windows.  To  feed  the  family  fire  in  those  days, 
during  ilie  severe  season,  was  fully  one  man's  work. 

But  to  go  on  with  our  household  history.  Sugar 
was  partially  supplied  by  our  maple-trees.  These 
were  tapped  in  March,  the  sap  being  collected,  and 
boiled  down  in  the  woods.  This  was  wholly  a  do- 
mestic operation,  and  one  in  which  all  the  children 
rejoiced,  each  taking  his  privilege  of  an  occasional 
sip  or  dip,  from  the  period  of  the  limpid  sap,  to  the 
granulated  condiment.  Nevertheless,  the  chief  sup- 
ply of  sugar  was  from  the  West  Indies. 


Rum  was  largely  consumed,  but  our  distilleries  bad 
scarcely  begun.  A  half-pint  of  it  was  given  us  a 
matter  of  course  to  every  day-laborer,  more  pajticu- 
Iftrly  in  the  summer  seo^n.  In  all  families,  rich  or 
poor,  it  wafi  offered  to  male  vieitora  as  an  essential 
point  of  hospitality,  or  even  good  manners.  Wo- 
men— I  beg  pardon — ladies,  took  their  schuapps,  then 
Ditmi-d  "Hopkins'  Elixir,"  which  waa  tlie  most  dt-li- 
dous  and  acductive  meana  of  getting  tipey  that  liaa 
been  invented.  Crying  babies  were  silenced  witJi  hot 
loddy,  then  esteemed  an  infallible  remedy  for  wind 
on  the  stomnch.  Every  man  imbibed  bis  morning 
dram,  and  this  was  esteemed  temperance.  There  is 
a  story  of  a  preacher  about  those  days,  who  thus  lec- 
tured his  parish :  "I  say  nothing,  my  beloved  bretli- 
ren,  against  taking  a  little  bitters  before  breakfast, 
and  after  breakfast,  especially  if  you  are  used  to  it. 
What  I  contend  i^ainst  is  this  dramming,  dramming, 
dramming,  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  There  are  some 
men  who  take  a  glass  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  at  four  in  the  afternoon.  I  do  not  pur- 
pose to  contend  against  old  established  customs,  my 
brethren,  rendered  respectable  by  time  and  author- 
ity ;  but  this  dramming,  dramming,  is  a  crying  sin  in 
the  land." 

However  absurd  this  may  seem  now,  it  was  not 
then  very  wide  of  the  public  sentiment.  Huxham's 
tincture  was  largely  prescribed  by  the  physicians. 
Tanaey   bitters   were  esteemed   a  sort  of  panacea, 
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moral  as  well  as  physioal,  for  even  the  morning 
prayer  went  up  bearily  without  it.  The  place  of 
Stoughton — for  this  mixture  was  not  then  invented 
— was  supplied  by  a  tuft  of  tansey  which  Providence 
seemed  to  place  somewhere  in  every  man's  garden 
or  home  lot. 

As  to  brandy,  I  scarcely  heard  of  it,  so  far  as  I 
can  recollect,  till  I  was  sixteen  years  old,  and  as  ap* 
prentice  in  a  country  store,  was  called  upon  to  sell 
it.  Cider  waa  the  universal  table  beverage.  Cider 
brandy  and  whisky  were  soon  aiter  evoked  &om 
the  infernal  caldron  of  evil  spirits.  I  remember,  in 
my  boyhood,  to  have  seen  a  strange,  zigzag  tin  tube, 
denominated  a  "  still,"  belonging  to  one  of  our  neigh- 
bors, converting,  drop  by  drop,  certain  innocent 
liquids  into  the  infernal  fire-water.  But,  in  the 
days  I  speak  of,  French  brandy  was  rather  confined 
to  tbe  houses  of  the  rich,  and  to  the  drug  shop. 

Wiue  in  our  country  towns  was  then  almost  ex- 
choively  used  for  the  sacrament.  I  remember  to 
have  heard  a  story  of  these  days,  which  is  suggestive. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  G of  J. ...  had  a  brother  who 

had  lived  some  years  in  France,  and  was  familiar  with 
the  wines  of  that  country.  On  a  certain  occasion,  he 
dined  with  his  clerical  brother,  who  after  dinner  gave 
him  a  glass  of  this  beverage.  The  visitor  having 
tasted  it,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  made  wry 
faces. 

"  Where  did  you  get  this  liquor,  brother?"  said  he. 
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"  Wliy  it  in  some  that  was  left  over  from  the  sacra- 
ment, and  my  deacons  sent  it  to  me." 

"I  don't  wonder,  brother,"  was  the  reply,  "that 
your  church  is  so  small,  now  that  I  know  what  wine 
you  give  them." 

There  was,  of  conrse,  no  baker  in  Ridgefleid ;  each 
fivmily  not  only  made  its  own  bread,  cakes,  and  pies, 
but  their  own  soap,  candles,  butter,  cheese,  and  the 
like.  The  fabricjition  of  cloth,  linen,  and  woolen 
was  DO  less  a  domestic  operation.  Cotton — that  is, 
raw  cotton — was  then  wholly  unknown  among  ua  at 
tbeN'orth,  except  as  a  mere  curiosity,  produced  some 
where  in  the  tropica ;  but  whether  it  grew  on  a  plant, 
or  an  animal,  was  not  clearly  settled  in  the  public 
mind. 

We  raised  our  own  flax,  rotted  it,  hackled  it, 
dressed  it,  and  spun  it.  The  little  wheel,  turned  by 
the  foot,  had  its  place,  and  was  as  familiar  as  if  it 
had  been  a  member  of  the  family.  How  often  have 
I  seen  my  mother,  and  my  grandmother  too,  sit  down 
to  it — though  this,  as  I  remember,  was  for  the  purpose 
of  spinning  some  finer  kind  of  thread — the  burden  of 
the  spinning  being  done  by  a  neighbor  of  ours,  Sally 
St.  John.  By  the  way,  she  was  a  good-hearted,  cheer- 
fai-  old  maid,  who  petted  me  beyond  my  deserts.  I 
grieve  to  say,  that  I  repaid  her  partiality  by  many 
mischievous  pranks,  for  which  I  should  have  been 
ronndly  punished,  had  not  the  good  creature,  like 
charity,  covered  a  multitude  of  sins.    I  did  indeed 
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get  filliped  for  catching  her  foot  one  daj  ia  a  ateel- 
trap,  but  I  declare  that  I  was  innocent  of  malice  pre- 
jieuse,  inasmuch  aa  I  had  set  the  trap  for  a  rat  in- 
stead of  the  said  Sally.  Nevertheless,  the  verdict 
was  against  me,  not  wholly  because  of  my  misdemet^ 
nor  in  this  particular  instance,  but  partly  upon  the 
general  theory  that  if  I  did  not  deserve  panishment 
ibr  that,  I  had  deserved  it,  and  should  deserve  it  for 
something  else,  and  80  it  nas  safe  to  administer  it. 

The  wool  was  also  spun  in  the  family,  partly  by 
my  sisters,  and  partly  by  Molly  Gregory,  daughter 
of  our  neighbor,  the  town  carpenter.  I  remember 
Lcr  well  as  she  sang  and  spun  aloft  in  the  attic.  In 
those  days,  church  singing  was  one  of  the  fine  arts — 
the  only  one,  indeed,  which  flourished  in  Hidgefield, 
except  the  masic  of  tlic  drum  and  fife.  The  choir 
was  divided  into  four  parts,  ranged  on  three  sides  ot 
the  meeting-house  galleiy.  The  tenor,  led  by  Dea- 
con llawley,  was  iu  front  of  the  pulpit,  the  base  to 
the  k'il,  and  the  treble  and  counter  to  the  right* — 
the  wliole  being  set  in  motion  by  a  pitch-pipe,  made 
by  the  deacon  himself  who  was  a  cabinet-maker. 
Molty  took  upon  herself  the  entire  counter,  for  she 
had  excellent  lungs.  The  fuging  tunes,  which 
had  then  run  a  little  mad,  were  her  delight,  and  <jf 
all  these,  Montgomery  was  the  general  favorite. 
In  her  solitary  operations  aloft,  I  have  often  heard 

*  This  KCinntiou  of  ■  choir  ia  Beldom  pn  Aiotdaow  In  onr  ohnrabo, 
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her  send  forth  fix)m  the  attic  windows,  the  droning 
hom  of  her  wheel,  with  fitful  snatches  of  &  hj-mn,  in 
which  the  base  began,  the  tenor  followed,  then  the 
treble,  and  finally,  the  counter — winding  up  with  ir- 
resistible pathos.  Molly  singing  to  herself,  and  all  un- 
conaciooa  of  eavesdroppers,  carried  on  all  the  parts, 
thufi: 


Au0. 

"  Long  for  s 

oooling- 

TWf. 

"  Long  for  a 

Dooling- 

TrAk. 

"  Long  for  a 

Moling- 

CotmUr 

"Long  for  a 

cooling  stream  at  hand, 

And  thej  a 

lost  drink  o 

r  die  1" 

The  knitting  of  stockings  was  performed  by  the 
female  part  of  the  family  in  the  evening,  and  espe 
(dally  at  tea  parties.  According  to  the  theory  of  so- 
ciety in  that  golden  age,  this  was  a  moral  as  well  as 
an  economical  employment,  inasmuch  as  Satan  was 
held  to  find 

"  Borne  miscbief  still 
For  idle  hands  to  do." 

Satan,  however,  dodged  the  question,  for  if  the 
hanik  were  occupied,  the  tongue  was  loose ;  and  it 
was  said  that  in  some  families,  he  kept  them  well  oc- 
cupied with  idle  gossip.  At  all  events,  pianos,  chess- 
boards, graces,  battledoors,  and  shuttlecocks,  with 
other  safety-valves  of  the  kind,  were  only  known  by 
the  hearing  of  the  ear,  as  belonging  to  some  such 
Vanity  Fair  aa  Kew  York  or  Boston. 

Vol.  I.— • 
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The  weaving  of  cloth — ^linen,  as  well  as  woolen — 
was  performed  by  an  itinerant  workman,  who  came 
to  the  house,  put  up  his  loom,  and  threw  his  shuttle, 
till  the  season's  work  was  done.  The  linen  was 
bleached,  and  made  up  by  the  family ;  the  woolen 
cloth  was  sent  to  the  fuller  to  be  dyed  and  dressed. 
Twice  a  year,  that  is,  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  the 
tailor  came  to  the  house  and  fabricated  the  semi- 
annual stock,  of  clothes  for  the  male  members — ^this 
being  called  "whipping  the  cat." 

Mantuamakers  and  milliners  came  in  their  turn,  to 
fit  out  the  female  members  of  the  family.  There 
was  a  similar  process  as  to  boots  and  shoes.  We 
sent  the  hides  of  the  cattle — cows  and  calves  we  had 
killed — to  the  tanner,  and  these  came  back  in  assorted 
leather.  Occasionally  a  little  morocco,  then  wholly 
a  foreign  manufacture,  was  bought  at  the  store,  and 
made  up  for  the  ladies'  best  shoes.  Amby  Benedict, 
the  circulating  shoemaker,  upon  due  notice,  came 
with  his  bench,  lapstone,  and  awls,  and  converted 
some  little  room  into  a  shop,  till  the  household  was 
duly  shod.  He  was  a  merry  fellow,  and  threw  in 
lots  of  singing  gratis.  He  played  all  the  popular 
airs  upon  his  lapstone — as  hurdygurdies  and  hand- 
organs  do  now. 

Carpets  were  then  only  known  in  a  few  families, 
and  were  confined  to  the  keeping-room  and  parlor. 
They  were  all  home-made :  the  warp  consisting  of 
woolen  yam,  and  the  woof  of  lists  and  old  woolen 
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cloth,  cat  into  strips,  and  aewed  together  at  the 
CDils.  Coverlida  generally  consisted  of  quilta,  made 
of  pieces  of  waste  calico,  elaborately  sewed  together 
in  octagons,  and  quilted  in  rectangles,  giving  the 
vholc  a  gay  and  rich  appearance.  This  process 
of  quilting  generally  brought  together  the  women  of 
the  neighborhood,  married  and  single,  and  a  great  y 
tinie  they  had  of  it — what  with  tea,  talk,  and  stitcb-| 
ing-  In  the  evening,  the  beaux  were  admitted,  so 
that  a  quilting  was  a  real  festival,  not  unfrequently 
gelling  young  people  into  entanglements  which  mat- 
rimony alone  could  unravel. 

I  am  here  reminded  of  a  sort  of  communism  or  so- 
cialism'which  prevailed  in  our  rural  districts  long 
"before  Owen  or  Fourier  was  bom.  K  some  old  Arca- 
dian of  the  golden  age  had  written  his  life,  as  I  now 
write  mine,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  have  ap- 
peared that  this  system  existed  then  and  there,  and 
that  these  pretended  inventors  were  mere  imitators.  At 
all  events,  at  Ridgefield  we  used  to  have  "  stone  bees," 
when  all  the  men  of  a  village  or  hamlet  came  togeth- 
er with  their  draft  cattle,  and  united  to  clear  some 
patch  of  earth  which  had  been  stigmatized  by  nature 
with  an  undue  visitation  of  stones  and  rocks.  All 
this  labor  was  gratuitously  rendered,  save  only  that 
the  proprietor  of  the  land  furnished  the  grog.  Such 
a  meeting  was  always  of  course  a  very  social  and  - 
sociable  affair.  When  the  work  was  done,  gymnas-  I 
tic  exercises — each  as  hopping,  wrestling,  and  foot- 
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racing — took  place  amoog  the  ttUetic  yiiang  men 
My  iather  generally  attended  these  celelirations  as  a 
looker-on.  It  vaa  indeed  the  cuBtom  for  the  cleifiy 
of  the  olden  time,  to  mingle  with  the  people,  eren 
in  their  labors  and  their  pastimes.  For  some  reason 
or  other,  it  seemed  that  things  went  better  when  the 
parson  gave  them  his  coontenance.  I  followed  my 
Other's  example,  and  attended  these  cheerful  and 
beneficial  gatherings.  Most  of  the  boya  of  the  town 
did  the  same.  I  may  add  that,  if  I  may  trust  the  trar 
ditions  of  Bidgefield,  the  cellar  of  our  new  house  was 
dug  by  a  ^  in  a  single  day,  and  that  was  Christ- 
mas. 

House-raising  and  barn-raising,  the  framework  be- 
ing always  of  wood,  were  done  in  the  same  way  by  a 
neighborly  gathering  of  the  people.  I  remember  an 
anecdote  of  a  church-raising,  which  I  may  as  well 
relate  here.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  I  think 
at  Lyme,  or  Pantipaug,  a  meeting-house  was  destroyed 
by  lightning.  After  a  year  or  two,  the  society  mus- 
tered its  energies,  and  raised  the  frame  of  another  on 
the  site  of  the  old  one.  It  stood  about  six  months, 
and  was  then  blown  over. 

In  due  time,  another  frame  was  prepared,  and  the- 
neighborhood  gathered  togetherto  raise  it.  It  was  now 
proposed  by  Deacon  Hart  that  tbey  should  commence 
the  performances  by  a  prayer  and  hymn,  it  having 
been  suggested  that  perhaps  the  want  of  ^ese  pious 
pieliminariee  on  foraec  occasioQS,  had  something  to 


^m    do  with 
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do  with  the  calamitous  results  wliich  attended  thetn. 
When  all  was  ready,  therefore,  a  prayer  was  made, 
and  the  chorister  of  the  place  deaconed*  the  first 
two  lines  of  the  hymn  thus: 


I 


"  If  God  Ui  build  the  house  deny, 
The  builders  work  m  vain." 


Be 


This  being  eung,  the  chorister  completed  the  verae 
thoa,  adapting  the  lines  to  the  occasion : 

"  0D]e6S  the  Lord  doth  Bhingle  it, 
It  will  blow  duwQ  agin  I" 

1  most  not  £dl  to  give  you  a  portrait  of  one  ot  our 
village  homes — of  the  middle  class — at  this  era.    I 

take  as  an  example  that  of  our  neighbor,  J B 

who  had  been  a  tailor,  but  having  thriven  in  hia 
afiairs,  and  now  advanced  to  the  age  of  some  fifty 
years,  had  become  a  farmer — such  a  career,  by  the 
way,  being  common  at  the  time ;  for  the  prudent 
mechanic,  adding  to  his  house  and  his  lands,  as  his 
necessities  and  his  thrift  dictated,  usually  ended  as  \'' 
the  proprietor  of  an  ample  house,  fifty  to  a  hundred 
acres  of  land,  and  an  ample  barn,  stocked  with  half 


*  DMCOninff  ■  bjinn  or  pealm,  vu  adopted  on  occasions  irhen  there 
wu  but  a  smiile  book,  or  p«rhapa  bat  one  or  two  books,  at  band—u 
drcuiDAlanM  mora  common  fifty  jaan  ago,  when  BJn^n^-booka  vere 
icarta,  than  at  prepeat,  whco  books  of  all  kinds  render  food  for  tlie 
mind  aa  cheap  and  abnodant  as  tbat  for  tb«  body.  In  Buch  canex,  the 
leader  of  the  cboir,  or  tlie  deacon,  or  some  other  peraoD,  read  a  verae, 
or  perbapa  two  tines  of  a  hTmn,  wbloh  being  anng,  other  atanaia  were 
f«ad,  and  tbcQ  atug  in  the  tame  wa/. 


\ 
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a  dozen  cows,  one  or  two  horses,  a  flock  of  sheep,  and 
a  general  assortment  of  poultry. 

The  home  of  this,  our  neighbor  B . . . . .,  was  situ- 
ated on  the  road  leading  to  Salem,  there  being  a  wide 
space  in  front  occupied  by  the  wood-pile,  which  in 
these  days  was  not  only  a  matter  of  great  importance, 
but  of  formidable  bulk.  The  size  of  the  wood-pile 
wa3  indeed  in  some  sort  an  index  to  the  rank  and 
condition  of  the  proprietor.  The  house  itself  was  a 
low  edifice,  forty  feet  long,  and  of  two  stories  in 
front;  the  rear  being  what  was  called  a  breakback^ 
that  is,  sloping  down  to  a  height  of  ten  feet ;  this  low 
part  furnishing  a  shelter  for  garden  tools,  and  various 
household  instruments.  The  whole  was  constructed 
of  wood ;  the  outside  being  of  the  dun  complexion 
assumed  by  unpainted  wood,  exposed  to  the  weather 
for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  save  only  that  the  roof 
was  tinged  of  a  reddish-brown  by  a  fine  moss  that 
found  sustenance  in  the  chestnut  shingles. 

To  the  left  was  the  garden,  which  in  the  produc- 
tive season  was  a  wilderness  of  onions,  squashes,  cu- 
cumbers, beets,  parsnips,  and  currants,  with  the  never- 
failing  tansey  for  bitters,  horseradish  for  seasoning, 
and  fennel  for  keeping  old  women  awake  in  church 
time.  A  sprig  of  fennel  was  in  fact  the  theological 
smelling-bottle  of  the  tender  sex,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  of  the  men,  who,  from  long  sitting  in  the 
sanctuary — after  a  week  of  labor  in  the  field — ^found 
themselves  too  strongly  tempted  to  visit  the  forbidden 
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land  of  Nod — would  sometimes  borrow  a  sprig  of 
foanel,  and  exorcise  the  fiend  that  threatened  their 
Bpiritnal  welfare. 

The  interior  of  the  house  presented  a  parlor  with 
plain,  whitewashed  walls,  a  home-made  carpet  upon 
the  floor,  calico  curtains  at  the  window,  and  a  mirror 
three  feet  by  two  against  the  side,  with  a  mahogany 
frame :  to  these  must  be  added  eight  chairs  and  a 
cherry  bible,  of  the  manufacture  of  Deacon  Hawley. 
The  keeping  or  sitting  room  had  also  a  carpet,  a 
dozen  rush-bottom  chairs,  a  table,  Ac  The  kitchen 
was  large — fully  twenty  feet  square,  with  a  fireplace 
six  feet  wide  ami  four  feet  deep.  On  one  side,  it 
looked  out  upon  the  garden,  the  squashes  and  cu- 
cumbers climbing  up  and  forming  festoons  over  the 
door ;  on  the  other  a  view  was  presented  of  the  or- 
chard, embracing  first  a  circle  of  peaches,  pears,  and 
plnms,  and  beyond,  a  wide-spread  clover  field,  embow- 
ered with  apple-trees.  Just  by,  was  the  well,  with  its 
tall  sweep,  the  old  oaken  bucket  dangling  from  the 
pole.  The  kitchen  was  in  fact  the  most  comfortable 
room  in  the  house ;  cool  in  summer,  and  perfumed 
with  the  breath  of  the  garden  and  the  orchard  :  in 
winter,  with  its  roaring  blaze  of  hickory,  it  was  a 
cosy  resort,  defying  the  bitterest  blasts  of  the  season. 
Here  the  whole  family  assembled  at  meals,  save  only 
when  the  presence  of  company  made  it  proper  to 
serve  tea  in  the  parlor. 

The  chambers  were  all  without  carpets,  and  the 
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fiirnitnre  was  generally  of  a  siinple  character.  The 
beds,  however,  were  of  ample  size,  and  well  filled 
with  geese  feathers,  these  being  deemed  essential  for 
comfortable  people.  I  must  say,  by  the  way,  that 
every  decent  fiimily  had  its  flock  of  geese,  of  course, 
which  was  picked  thrice  a  year,  despite  the  noisy  re- 
monstrances of  both  goose  and  gander.  The  sheets 
of  the  bed,  though  of  home-made  lineny  were  as  white 
as  the  driven  snow.  Indeed,  the  beds  of  this  era 
showed  that  sleep  was  a  luxury,  well  understood  and 
duly  cherished  by  all  classes.  The  cellar,  extending 
under  the  whole  house,  was  a  vast  receptacle,  and  by 
no  means  the  least  important  part  of  the  establish- 
ment. In  the  autumn,  it  was  supplied  with  three 
barrels  of  beef  and  as  many  of  pork,  twenty  barrels  of 
cider,  with  numerous  bins  of  potatoes,  turnips,  beets, 
carrots,  and  cabbages.  The  garret,  which  was  of 
huge  dimensions,  at  the  same  time  displayed  a  laby- 
rinth of  dried  pumpkins,  peaches,  and  apples — hung 
in  festoons  upon  the  rafters,  amid  bunches  of  summer 
savory,  boneset,  fennel,  and  other  herbs — the  floor 
being  occupied  by  heaps  of  wool,  flax,  tow,  and  the 
like. 

The  bam  corresponded  to  the  house.  It  was  a  low 
brown  structure,  having  abundance  of  sheds  built  on 
to  it,  without  the  least  regard  to  synmietry.  I  need 
not  say  it  was  well  stocked  with  hay,  oats,  rye,  and 
buckwheat.  Six  cows,  one  or  two  horses,  three  dozen 
sheep,  and  an  ample  supply  of  poultry,  including  two 
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or  three  broods  of  turkeys,  conatituted  it»  living 

ten  ants. 

The  farm  I  need  not  describe  in  detail,  but  the 
orebard  must  not  be  overlooked.  This  consisted  of 
three  acres,  covered,  aa  I  have  said,  with  apple-trees, 
yielding  abundantly — as  well  for  the  cider-mill  as  for 
the  table,  including  the  indispensable  winter  apple- 
sauce— according  to  their  kinds.  In  the  spring,  an 
apple  orchard  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects 
in  the  world.  No  tree  or  shrub  presents  a  bloom 
at  once  eo  gorgeous,  and  so  fragrant.  Just  at  this 
time  it  is  the  paradise  of  the  beea  and  the  birds — the 
former  filling  the  air  with  their  gentle  murmurs,  and 
the  latter  celebrating  their  nuptials  with  all  the  irolic 
and  fim  of  a  universal  jubilee.  How  often  have 
1  ventured  into  Uncle  Josey's  ample  orchard  at  this 
joyous  season,  and  stood  entranced  among  the  robins, 
blackbirds,  woodpeckers,  bluebirds,  jays,  and  orioles, 
— all  seeming  to  me  like  playmates,  racing,  cha- 
sing, singing,  rollicking,  in  the  exuberance  of  their 
joy,  or  perchance  slyly  pursuing  their  courtships,  or 
even  more  slyly  building  their  nests,  and  rearing 
their  young. 

The  inmates  of  the  house  I  need  not  describe,  fur- 
ther than  to  say  that  Uncle  Josey  himself  was  a  little 
dea^  and  of  moderate  capacity,  yet  he  lived  to  good 
account,  for  he  reared  a  large  family,  and  was  gath- 
ered to  his  fathers  at  a  good  old  age,  leaving  be- 
hind him  a  handsome  estate,  a  fair  name,  and  a  safe 
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example.  His  wife,  who  spent  her  early  life  at  ser- 
vice in  a  kitchen,  was  a  handsome,  lively,  efficient 
woman,  mother  of  a  large  and  prosperous  fiunilj,  and 
a  imiversal  favorite  in  the  neighborhood.  She  is 
still  living  in  a  green  old  age,  with  several  genera- 
tions of  descendants,  who  call  down  blessings  on  her 
name. 

This  is  the  homely  picture  of  a  Bidgefield  farmer's 
home,  half  a  century  ago.  There  were  other  estab- 
lishments more  extensive  and  more  sumptuous  in  the 
town,  as  there  were  others  also  of  an  inferior  grade. 
Yet  this  was  a  &ir  sample  of  the  houses,  bams,  and 
farms  of  the  middle  class — the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple. Since  then  the  times  have  changed,  as  I  shall 
hereafter  show :  the  general  standard  of  living  has  in 
all  things  improved ;  but  stUl  the  same  elements  of 
thrift,  economy,  piety,  prudence,  and  progress  are 
visible  on  every  side.  Uncle  Josey's  house  is  still 
standing;  its  exterior  shows  no  coat  of  paint,  but 
the  interior  displays  Kidderminster  carpets — made  at 
Enfield  or  Lowell — ^mahogany  bureaus,  gilt  looking- 
glasses,  and  a  small  well-filled  mahogany  bookcase. 
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DtKUtlU  MabiU  i^  lit  Fmpli — Unii^Str'tanli  and  MaiUri—Dftm 
A<tKatinaiU  ^  Fntitolt  —  Marriofit  —  FantraU  —  Diuiiiit^ —  ^^l^l^t 
^orU —  Op  sitd  Dam — Mj/  Tiee  Qmndmotlitra.  jfl 

Mr  Dkir  c******  ™ 

You  will  gather  from  my  preceding  letter,  some 
ideas  of  the  household  iDdusliy  and  occupations  of 
country  people  in  Connecticut,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.  Their  manners,  in  other  re- 
spects, had  a  corresponding  stamp  of  homeliness  and 
dmplicity. 

In  most  families,  the  first  exercise  of  the  morning 
was  reading  the  Bible,  followed  by  a  prayer,  at  which 
all  were  assembled,  including  the  servants  and  help- 
ers of  the  kitchen  and  the  farm.  Then  came  the 
breakfast,  which  was  a  substantial  meal,  always  in- 
cluding hot  viands,  with  vegetables,  apple-sauce,  pick- 
les, mustard,  horseradish,  and  various  other  condi- 
ments. Cider  was  the  common  drink  for  laboring 
people ;  even  children  drank  it  at  will.  Tea  was 
common,  but  not  so  general  as  now.  CoflFee  was  al- 
most unknown.  Dinner  was  a  still  more  hearty  and 
varied  repast — characterized  by  abundance  of  garden 
vegetables ;  tea  was  a  light  supper. 

The  day  began  early  :  breakfast  was  had  at  six  in 
flimmer  and  seven  in  winter;  dinner  at  noon — the 
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work  people  in  the  fields  being  called  to  their  meals 
by  a  conch-shell,  usually  winded  by  some  kitchen 
Triton.  The  echoing  of  this  noon-tide  horn,  from 
farm  to  &rm,  and  over  hill  and  dale,  was  a  species  of 
music  which  even  rivaled  the  popular  melody  of  drum 
and  fife.  Tea — ^the  evening  meal,  usually  took  place 
about  sundown.  In  fiunilies  where  all  were  laborers, 
all  sat  at  table,  servants  as  well  as  masters — ^the  food 
being  served  before  sitting  down.  In  fiimilies  where 
the  masters  and  mistresses  did  not  share  the  labors  of 
the  household  or  the  farm,  the  meals  of  the  domes- 
tics were  had  separate.  There  was,  however,  in  those 
days  a  perfectly  good  understanding  and  good  feeling 
between  the  masters  and  servants.  The  latter  were 
not  Irish;  they  had  not  as  yet  imbibed  the  pie 
beian  envy  of  those  above  them,  which  has  since  so 
generally  embittered  and  embarrassed  American  do- 
mestic life.  The  terms  democrat  and  aristocrat  had 
not  got  into  use :  these  distinctions,  and  the  feelings 
now  implied  by  them,  had  indeed  no  existence  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  Our  servants,  during  all 
my  early  life,  were  of  the  neighborhood,  generally 
the  daughters  of  respectable  farmers  and  mechanics, 
and  respecting  others,  were  themselves  respected  and 
cherished.  They  were  devoted  to  the  interests  oi 
the  family,  and  were  always  relied  upon  and  treated 
as  friends.  In  health,  they  had  the  same  food ;  in 
sickness,  the  same  care  as  the  masters  and  mistresses 
or  their  children.     This  servitude  implied  no  degra- 
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daXioTi,  becanse  it  did  not  degrade  the  heart  or  man- 
ners of  those  subjected  to  it.  It  was  never  thought 
of  as  a  reproach  to  a  man  or  woman — in  the  stations 
they  afterwards  filled — that  he  or  she  had  been  out 
to  service.  If  servitude  has  since  become  associated 
with  debafiement,  it  is  only  because  servants  them- 
selves, under  the  bad  guidance  of  demagogues,  have 
lowered  their  calling  by  low  feelings  and  low  man- 
oen. 

At  the  period  of  my  earliest  recollcctionB,  raen  of 
all  classes  were  dressed  in  long,  broad-tailed  coat^, 
with  huge  pockets,  long  waistcoats,  and  breeches. ' 
Hats  had  low  crowns,  with  broad  brims — eomc  so 
wide  as  to  be  supported  at  the  sides  with  cords.  The 
stockings  of  the  parson,  and  a  few  others,  were  of 
silk  in  summer  and  worsted  in  winter ;  those  of  the 
people  were  generally  of  wool,  and  blue  and  gray 
mixed.  Women  dressed  in  wide  bonnets — some- 
times of  straw  and  sometimes  of  silk :  the  gowns 
were  of  silk,  muslin,  gingham,  &c. — generally  close 
and  short-waisted,  the  breast  and  shoulders  being 
covered  by  a  full  muslin  kerchief  Girls  ornamented 
themselves  with  a  large  white  Vandyke.  On  the 
whole,  the  dress  of  both  men  and  women  has  greatly 
changed.  As  to  the  former,  short,  snug,  close-fitting 
garments  have  succeeded  to  the  loose  latitudinarian 
coats  of  former  times :  stove-pipe  hats  have  followed 
broad  brims,  and  pantaloons  have  taken  the  place  of 
breeches.    With  the  other  sex — little  French  boo- 
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nets,  set  round  with  glowing  flowers,  flourish  in  the 
place  of  the  plain,  yawning  hats  of  yore ;  then  it  was 
as  much  an  effort  to  make  the  waists  short,  as  it  is 
now  to  make  them  long.  As  to  the  hips,  which  now 
make  so  formidable  a  display — ^it  seems  to  me  that 
in  the  days  I  allude  to,  ladies  had  none  to  speak  o£ 

The  amusements  were  then  much  the  same  as  at 
present — ^though  some  striking  differences  may  be 
noted.  Books  and  newspapers — ^which  are  now  dif- 
fused even  among  the  country  towns,  so  as  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  all,  young  and  old — ^were  then  scarce,  and 
were  read  respectfully,  and  as  if  they  were  grave  mat- 
ters, demanding  thought  and  attention.  They  were 
not  toys  and  pastimes,  taken  up  every  day,  and  by 
everybody,  in  the  short  intervals  of  labor,  and  then 
hastily  dismissed,  like  waste  paper.  The  aged  sat 
down  when  they  read,  and  drew  forth  their  specta- 
cles, and  put  them  deliberately  and  reverently  upon 
the  nose.  These  instruments  were  not  as  now,  little 
tortoise-shell  hooks,  attached  to  a  ribbon,  and  put  off 
and  on  with  a  jerk ;  but  they  were  of  silver  or  steel,  sub- 
stantially made,  and  calculated  to  hold  on  with  a  firm 
and  steady  grasp,  showing  the  gravity  of  the  uses  to 
which  they  were  devoted.  Even  the  young  ap- 
proached a  book  with  reverence,  and  a  newspaper 
with  awe.    How  the  world  has  changed  1 

The  two  great  festivals  were  Thanksgiving  and 
'  training-day"  —the  latter  deriving,  from  the  still  lin- 
gering spirit  of  the  revolutionary  war,  a  decidedly 
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I  character.  The  marching  of  the  troops,  and 
[harge  of  gunpowder,  which  invariably  cloacd 
W9  eJtercises,  were  glorioiiH  and  inspiring  mementoes 
of  heroic  achievements,  upon  many  a  bloody  field. 
The  music  of  the  drum  and  fife  resounded  on  every 
side.  A  match  between  two  rival  drummers  always 
drew  an  admiring  crowd,  and  was  in  fact  one  of  the 
chief  excitemeuts  of  the  great  day. 

Tavern  haunting — especially  in  winter,  when  there 
was  httle  to  do — for  manufactures  had  not  then  sprung 
up  to  give  profitable  occupation,  during  this  inclement 
season — was  common,  even  with  respectable  farmers. 
Marriages  were  celebrated  in  the  evening,  at  the  house 
of  the  bride,  with  a  general  gathering  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  usually  wound  off  by  dancing.  Every- 
body went,  as  to  a  public  exhibition,  without  invita- 
tion. Funerals  generally  drew  large  processions, 
which  proceeded  to  the  grave.  Here  the  minister 
always  made  an  address,  suited  to  the  occasion.  If 
there  was  any  thing  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the 
deceased,  it  was  turned  to  religious  account  in  the 
next  Sunday's  sermon.  Singing  meetings,  to  practice 
church  music,  were  a  great  resource  for  the  young,  in 
winter.  Dances  at  private  houses  were  common,  and 
drew  no  reproaches  from  the  sober  people  present 
Balls  at  the  taverns  were  frequented  by  the  young: 
the  children  of  deacons  and  ministers  attended,  though 
the  parents  did  not.  The  winter  brought  sleighing, 
skating,  and  the  usual  round  of  indoor  sports.     In 
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general,  the  intercourse  of  all  dasses  was  kindly  and 
considerate — no  one  arrogating  superiority,  and  yet 
no  one  refusing  to  acknowledge  it,  where  it  existed. 
You  would  hardly  have  noticed  that  there  was  a 
higher  and  a  lower  class.  Such  there  were  certainly, 
for  there  must  always  and  everywhere  be  the  strong 
and  the  weak,  the  wise  and  the  foolish — ^those  of  supe- 
rior and  those  of  inferior  intellect,  taste,  mannerd,  ap- 
pearance, and  character.  But  in  our  society,  these 
existed  without  being  felt  as  a  privilege  to  one  which 
must  give  oflfence  to  another.  The  feuds  between  Up 
and  Down,  which  have  since  disturbed  the  whole  fiib- 
ric  of  society,  had  not  then  begun. 

It  may  serve,  in  some  degree,  to  throw  light  upon 
the  manners  and  customs  of  this  period,  if  I  give  you 
a  sketch  of  my  two  grandmothers.  Both  were  wid- 
ows, and  were  well  stricken  in  years,  when  they 
came  to  visit  us  at  Eidgefield — about  the  year  1808 
or  4.  My  grandmother  Ely  was  of  the  old  regime 
— a  lady  of  the  old  school,  and  sustaining  the  char- 
acter in  her  upright  carriage,  her  long,  tapering 
waist,  and  her  high-heeled  shoes.  The  costumes  of 
Louis  XV.'s  time  had  prevailed  in  New  York  and 
Boston,  and  even  at  this  period  they  still  lingered 
there,  in  isolated  cases,  though  the  Revolution  had 
generally  exercised  a  transforming  influence  upon  the 
toilet  of  both  men  and  women.  It  is  curious  enough 
that  at  this  moment — 1855 — ^the  female  attire  of  a 
century  ago  is  revived;    and  in  every  black-eyed, 
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stately  old  ladj,  dressed  in  black  silk,  and  sbowing 
her  steel-gray  hair  beneath  her  cap,  I  can  now  see 
semblancca  of  this,  mj  maternal  grandmother. 

My  other  grandmother  was  in  all  things  the  oppo- 
Bite ;  short,  fat,  blue-eyed,  practical,  atilitarian.  She 
was  a  good  example  of  the  country  dame — hearty, 
homespun,  familiar,  full  of  strong  sense  and  practical 
energy.  I  scarcely  know  which  of  the  two  I  liked  the 
best  The  first  sang  me  plaintive  songs ;  told  me  sto- 
ries of  the  Revolution — her  husband,  Col,  Ely,  hav- 
ing had  a  large  and  painful  share  in  its  vicisaitudea ; 
she  described  Gen,  Washington,  whom  she  had  seen ; 
and  the  l-VeruJi  oiTicfr?,  Lafayette,  R<xli;iiulK'aa,  and 
others,  who  had  been  inmates  of  her  house.  She  told 
me  tales  of  even  more  ancient  date,  and  recited  poetry, 
generally  consisting  of  ballads,  which  were  suited  to 
my  taste.  And  all  this  lore  was  commended  to  me 
by  a  voice  of  inimitable  tenderness,  and  a  manner  at 
once  lofty  and  con  desceu  ding.  My  other  grandmoth- 
er was  not  leas  kind,  but  she  promoted  my  happiness 
and  prosperity  in  another  way.  Instead  of  stories, 
she  gave  me  bread  and  butter:  in  place  of  poetry, 
she  fed  me  with  apple-sauce  and  pie.  Never  was 
there  a  more  hearty  old  lady :  she  had  a  firm  con- 
viction that  children  must  be  fed,  and  what  she  be- 
lieved, she  practiced. 
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LETTER  VIII. 

Interest  in  Meekanieal  Deoieu—AgrieuUure—Jijf  Farmit  Dmgn  mi  for 
a  OarpenUr — Tks  Dawn  of  the  Age  qf  Invention — FvUon^  de, — Per- 
petual  Motion—  WhittUng—OenOemen—St.  Patd,  King  Alfred^  Dan- 
iel Webster^  dbe, — Desire  <f  Improvement,  a  New  England  Charaeier- 
ietic^JIunting—The  Bow  and  Arrow— The  FoMng-pieee—Pigeone — 
Anecdote  of  Pareon  If ,,  ..—Audubon  and  Wilton— The  Pateenger 
Pigeon— Sporting  RanMet—Tke  Blaektnahe  and  Hereeek-owl—IUUng 
— Adoantagee  qf  Country  Itfe  and  Country  Training, 

My  DEAR  C  ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

I  can  recollect  with  great  vividness  the  interest 
I  took  in  the  domestic  events  I  have  described,  and 
which  circled  with  the  seasons  in  our  household  at 
this  period.  I  had  no  great  interest  in  the  operations 
of  the  farm.  Plowing,  hoeing,  digging,  seemed  to 
me  mere  drudgery,  imparting  no  instruction,  and  af- 
fording no  scope  for  ingenuity  or  invention.  I  had 
not  yet  learned  to  contemplate  agriculture  in  its  eco- 
nomical aspect,  nor  had  my  mind  yet  risen  to  that 
still  higher  view  of  husbandry,  which  leads  to  a  sci- 
entific study  of  the  soil  and  the  seasons,  and  teaches 
man  to  become  a  kind  of  second  Providence  to  those 
portions  of  the  earth  which  are  subjected  to  his  care. 
The  mechanical  operations  I  have  described,  as  well 
as  others — especially  those  of  the  weaver  and  carpen- 
ter, on  the  contrary,  stimulated  my  curiosity,  and  ex- 
cited my  emulation.  Thus  I  soon  became  famihar  with 
the  tools  of  the  latter,  and  made  such  windmills, 
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i  perpetual  motions,  as  to  extort  the  admi- 
R  of  niy  playmates,  and  excite  the  reepect  of  my 
parents,  go  that  they  seriously  meditated  putting  mo 
apprentice  to  a  carpenter.  XJp  to  the  age  of  fourteen, 
I  think  this  was  regarded  as  ray  manifest  destiny.  I 
certainly  took  great  delight  in  mechanical  devices, 
and  became  a  celebrity  on  pine  shingles  with  a  pen- 
knife. It  was  a  day  of  great  endeavors  among  all 
inventive  geniuses.  Fulton  was  struggling  to  develop 
steam  navigation,  and  other  discoverers  were  thunder- 
ing at  the  gates  of  knowledge,  and  seeking  to  unfold 
the  wonders  of  art  aa  well  as  of  nature.  It  was,  in  fiict, 
the  very  threshold  of  the  era  of  stcamboatFi,  railroiiLls, 
electric  telegraphs,  and  a  thousand  other  useful  dis- 
coveries, which  have  since  changed  the  face  of  the 
world.  In  this  age  of  excitement,  perpetual  motion 
was  the  great  hobby  of  aspiring  mechanics,  as  it 
baa  been  indeed  ever  since.  I  pondered  and  whit- 
tled intensely  on  this  subject  before  I  was  ten  years 
old.  Despairing  of  reaching  my  object  by  mechan- 
ical means,  I  attempted  to  arrive  at  it  by  magnetism, 
my  &ther  having  bought  me  a  pair  of  horse-shoe 
magnets  in  one  of  his  journeys  to  New  Haven.  I 
should  have  succeeded,  had  it  not  been  a  principle 
in  the  nature  of  this  curious  element,  that  no  sub- 
stance will  instantly  intercept  the  stream  of  attraction. 
I  tried  to  change  the  poles,  and  turn  the  north  against 
the  south ;  but  there  too  nature  had  headed  me,  and 
of  course  I  failed. 
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A  word,  by  the  way,  on  the  matter  of  whittling. 
This  is  generally  represented  as  a  sort  of  idle,  fidgety, 
frivolous  use  of  the  penknife,  and  is  set  down  by  amia- 
ble foreigners  and  sketchers  of  American  manners  as 
a  peculiar  characteristic  of  our  people.  No  portrait  of 
an  American  is  deemed  complete,  whether  in  the  sa- 
loon or  the  senate-chamber,  at  home  or  on  the  high- 
way, unless  with  penknife  and  shingle  in  hand.  I 
feel  not  the  slightest  disposition  to  resent  even  this, 
among  the  thousand  caricatures  that  pass  for  traits 
of  American  life.  For  my  own  part,  I  can  testify 
that,  during  my  youthful  days,  I  found  the  pen- 
knife a  source  of  great  amusement  and  even  of  in- 
struction. Many  a  long  winter  evening,  many  a  dull, 
drizzly  day,  in  spring  and  summer  and  autumn — some- 
times at  the  kitchen  fireside,  sometimes  in  the  attic, 
amid  festoons  of  dried  apples,  peaches,  and  pumpkins ; 
sometimes  in  a  cosy  nook  of  the  bam ;  sometimes  in 
the  shelter  of  a  neighboring  stone-wall,  thatched  over 
with  wild  grape-vines — have  I  spent  in  great  ecstasy, 
making  candle-rods,  or  some  other  simple  article  of 
household  goods,  for  my  mother,  or  in  perfecting 
toys  for  myself  and  my  young  friends,  or  perhaps 
in  attempts  at  more  ambitious  achievements.  This 
was  not  mere  waste  of  time,  mere  idleness  and 
dissipation.  I  was  amused :  that  was  something. 
Some  of  the  pleasantest  remembrances  of  my  child- 
hood carry  me  back  to  the  scenes  I  have  just  indi- 
cated, when  in  happy  solitude,  absorbed  in  my  me- 
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cbuiical  devices,  I  still  listened  to  the  rain  pftttnring 
upon  the  roof,  or  the  wind  roaring  down  the  chimney 
— thus  enjoj-ing  a,  double  bliaa — a  pleasing  ocoujm- 
tiou,  with  a  conscioua  delight  in  my  sense  of  security 
from  the  rage  of  the  elements  without. 

N«y  more  —  these  occupations  were  instructive: 
my  mind  was  stimulated  to  inquire  into  the  mechan- 
ical powers,  and  my  hand  was  educated  to  mechanical 
dexterity.  Smile,  if  you  please — but  reflect  I  Why 
is  it,  that  we  in  the  United  States  surpass  all  other 
natJoDB,  in  the  excellence  of  our  tools  of  all  kinds? 
Why  are  our  axes,  knives,  hoes,  spades,  plows,  the 
best  in  the  world?  Because — in  part,  at  least — 
we  learn,  in  early  life,  this  alphabet  of  mechanics  the- 
oretical and  practical — whiuling.  Nearly  every  head 
and  hand  is  trained  to  it.  We  know  and  feel  the 
difference  between  dull  and  sharp  tools.  At  ten 
years  old,  we  are  all  epicures  in  cutting  instrumenta. 
This  is  the  beginning,  and  we  go  on,  aa  a  matter  of 
cotuse,  toward  perfection.  The  inventive  head,  and 
the  skillfiil,  executing  hand,  thus  become  general, 
national,  characteristic  among  us. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  that  some  people,  in  this 
country  as  well  as  others,  despise  labor,  and  espe- 
cially manual  labor,  oa  ungenteel  There  are  people 
in  these  United  States  who  scoff  at  New  England  on 
account  of  this  general  use  of  thrijly,  productive 
industry,  among  our  people  as  a  point  of  education. 
The  gentleman,  say  these  refined  persons,  must  not 
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work.  It  is  not  easy  to  cite  a  higher  example  of  a 
gentleman — ^in  thought,  feeling,  and  manner — ^than 
St  Paul,  and  he  was  a  tent-maker :  King  Alfred  was 
a  gentleman,  and  he  could  turn  his  hand  to  servile 
labor.  But  let  me  refer  to  New  England  examples. 
Daniel  Webster  was  a  gentleman,  and  he  began  with 
the  scjrthe  and  the  plow;  Abbot  Lawrence  was  a 
gentleman,  and  he  served  through  every  grade,  an 
apprenticeship  to  his  profession;  Timothy  Dwight 
was  a  gentleman,  and  was  trained  to  the  positive  la- 
bors of  the  farm ;  Franklin,  the  printer ;  Sherman, 
the  shoemaker ;  Ellsworth,  the  teamster — all  were  gen- 
tlemen, and  of  that  high  order  which  regards  truth, 
honor,  manliness,  as  its  essential  basis.  Nothing,  in 
my  view,  is  more  despicable,  nothing  more  calculated 
to  diffuse  and  cherish  a  debasing  effeminacy  of  body 
and  soul,  than  the  doctrine  that  labor  is  degrading. 
Where  such  ideas  prevail,  rottenness  lies  at  the  foun- 
dation of  society. 

But  to  go  back  to  my  theme.  K  you  ask  me 
why  it  is  that  this  important  institution  of  whit- 
tling is  indigenous  among  us,  I  reply,  that,  in  the 
first  place,  our  country  is  ftdl  of  a  great  variety  of 
woods,  suited  to  carpentry,  many  of  them  easily 
wrought,  and  thus  inviting  boyhood  to  try  its  hands 
upon  them.  In  the  next  place,  labor  is  dear,  and 
therefore  even  children  are  led  to  supply  themselves 
with  toys,  or  perchance  to  furnish  some  of  the  sim- 
pler articles  of  use  to  the  household.    This  deamess 
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of  labor,  moreover,  furnishes  a  powerful  etinmlaiil 
lo  the  production  of  labor-saving  raachiaea,  and 
heooe  it  is — tbroagh  aJl  these  causes,  co-operating 
one  with  another^^that  steam  navigtition,  the  eiec- 
trio  telegraph,  the  steam  reaper,  &c,,  Ac.,  are  Ameri- 
can inventions  :  hence  it  is  that,  whether  it  be  at  tho 
World's  Fair  in  I-oiidon  or  Paris,  we  gain  a  greater 
proportion  of  prizes  for  tiaeful  inventions,  than  any 
other  people.     That  ia  what  comes  of  whittling ! 

There  is  no  doubt  another  element  to  be  considered 
in  a  close  and  philosophical  view  of  what  I  state— 
this  aptitude  of  our  people,  especially  those  of  New 
England,  for  mechanical  invention.  The  desire  of 
improvement  ia  inherent  in  the  New  England  char- 
acter. This  springs  from  two  principles:  first,  a 
moral  sense,  founded  upon  religious  ideas,  making 
it  the  duty  of  every  man  to  seek  constantly  to  be  and 
do  better,  day  by  day,  aa  he  advances  in  life.  This 
is  the  great  main-spring,  set  in  the  heart  by  J'uritan- 
ism.  Its  action  reaches  alike  to  time  and  to  eternity. 
Mr.  Webster  well  illustrated  the  New  England  char- 
acter in  this  respect,  when  he  describes  his  father  as 
"shrinking  from  no  toil,  no  sacrifice,  to  serve  his 
country,  and  to  raise  his  children  to  a  condition  bet- 
ter than  his  own."  This  desire  of  improvement  is 
indeed  extended  to  the  children,  and  animates  the 
bosom  of  every  parent. 

The  other  principle  I  allude  to  is  liberty,  civil 
and  social — actual  and  practical.    New  England  is 
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probably  the  only  countiy  in  the  world,  where  eveiy 
man,  generally  Bpeaking,  has  or  can  have  the  means 
— ^that  is,  the  money,  the  intelligence,  the  knowledge, 
the  power — ^to  choose  his  career;  to  say  where  he 
will  live,  what  profession  he  will  follow,  what  po- 
sition he  will  occupy. 

It  is  this  moral  sense,  in  every  man's  bosom,  im- 
pelling him  to  seek  improvement  in  all  things,  co- 
operating with  this  liberty,  giving  him  the  right 
and  the  ability  to  seek  happiness  in  his  own  way 
— which  forms  this  universal  spirit  of  improvement 
— the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  New  England 
people.  It  is  this  which  has  conquered  our  savage 
climate,  subdued  the  forests,  and  planted  the  whole 
country  with  smiling  towns  and  villages  :  it  is  this 
which  has  established  a  system  of  universal  educa- 
tion, cherished  religion,  promoted  literature,  founded 
benign  institutions,  perfected  our  political  system, 
and  abolished  negro  slavery,  imposed  upon  us  by  the 
^  mother  country. 

It  is  easy  to  trace  the  operations  of  this  principle 
in  the  humblest  as  well  as  the  highest  classes.  The 
man  at  the  plow  is  not  a  mere  drudge :  he  is  not  like 
the  debased  subject  of  European  despotism,  a  servile 
tool,  an  unthinking,  unhoping,  unaspiring  animal,  to 
use  his  muscles,  without  thought  as  to  the  result  of 
his  labor.  Let  me  tell  you  an  anecdote  which  will 
illustrate  this  matter.  Some  years  ago,  a  young  New 
Englander  found  himself  in  the  back  parts  of  Fenn- 
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sylvaaia,  ashore  as  to  the  means  of  living.  In  this 
strait  be  applied  to  a  wealthy  Quaker  in  tlie  neigh- 
borhood for  help. 

"  I  will  furnish  thee  with  work,  and  pay  thee  for 
it,  friend,"  said  the  Quaker ;  "  but  it  is  not  my  cus- 
tom to  give  aims  to  one  able  to  labor,  like  thee." 

"  Well,  that's  all  I  want,"  aaid  the  Yankee :  "  of 
oottrse  I  am  willing  to  work." 
"  What  can  thee  do,  friend  ?" 
"  Any  thing.     I  will  do  any  thing,  to  get  a  little 
money,  to  help  me  out  of  my  difhcultiea," 

"  Well — there  is  a  log  yonder ;  and  there  is  an 
axe.  Thee  may  pound  on  the  log  with  the  head  of 
the  aze,  and  if  thee  is  dihgent  and  faithful,  I  will  pay 
thee  a  dollar  a  day." 

"  Agreed :  I'd  as  soon  do  that  as  any  thing  else." 
And  so  the  youth  went  to  work,  and  pounded 
lustily  with  the  head  of  the  axe  upon  the  log.     After 
ft  time  he  paused  to  take  breath ;  then  be  began  again. 
But  after  half  an  hour  he  stopped,  threw  down  the 
axe  impatiently,  and  walked  away,  saying,  "  I'll  be 
banged  if  I'll  cut  wood  without  seeing  the  chips  fly  I" 
Thus  the  Yankee  laborer  has  a  mind  that  must  be 
contented  :  he  look.s  to  the  result  of  his  labor ;  and  if 
his  tools  or  implemenla  are  imperfect,  his  first  im- 
pulse is  to  improve  them,  and  finally  to  perfect  them. 
In  this  endeavor,  he  is  of  course  aided  by  the  me- 
chanical aptitude,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded ; 
and  hence  it  is,  that  not  only  our  utensils,  for  every 
Vot.  I.— B 
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species  of  common  work,  but  our  machines  generally 
for  the  saving  of  labor,  are  thus  excellent.  With 
what  painful  sympathy  have  I  seen  the  peasants  in 
ingenious  France  and  classic  Italy  sweating  and  toil- 
ing with  uncouth,  unhandy  implements,  which  have 
undergone  no  improvement  for  a  thousand  years, 
and  which  abundantly  bespeak  the  despotism  which 
for  that  period  has  kept  their  minds  as  well  as  their 
bodies  in  bondage  1  You  will  not  wonder  that  such 
observations  have  carried  me  back  to  my  native  New 
England,  and  taught  me  to  appreciate  the  character 
and  institutions  of  its  people. 

I  must  add,  in  descending  from  this  lofty  digres- 
sion to  my  simpler  story,  that  in  these  early  days,  I 
was  a  Nimrod,  a  mighty  hunter — first  with  a  bow 
:md  arrow,  and  afterward  with  the  old  hereditary 
firelock,  which  snapped  six  times  and  went  off  once. 
The  smaller  kinds  of  game  were  abundant.  The 
thickets  teemed  with  quails  ;*  partridges  drummed  in 
every  wood ;  the  gray-squirrel — ^the  most  picturesque 
animal  of  our  forests — enlivened  every  hickory  copse 
with  his  mocking  laugh,  his  lively  gambols,  and  his 
long  bannered  tail.  The  pigeons  in  spring  and  au- 
tumn migrated  in  countless  flocks,  and  many  lin- 
gered in  our  woods  for  the  season. 

Everybody  was  then  a  hunter,  not  of  course  a 


*  The  American  quail  is  a  species  of  purtridjfc,  in  size  between  the 
European  qunil  and  partridge.  The  partridge  of  New  England  is  the 
vheatant  of  the  South,  and  the  ruffed  grouts  of  the  naturalists. 
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,  for  the  diase  was  followed  more  for 
'  petit  than  for  pastime.  Game  was,  in  point  of  fact, 
rrib:MlfaBtaDtial  portion  of  the  supply  of  food  &t  cvr- 
S  Beasons  of  the  3'ear.  All  were  then  good  shoi^ 
and  my  father  could  not  be  an  esccptioa :  he  was 
even  beyoDd  his  generation  in  netting  pigeons.  This 
was  not  deemed  a  reproach  at  that  time  in  a  clergy- 
m&n,  nor  was  he  the  only  parson  that  indulged  in 
fliese  occupations.  One  day,  as  I  was  with  him  on  West 
Mountain,  baiting  pigeons,  we  had  seduced  a  3ock  of 
three  or  four  dozen  down  into  the  bed  where  ihey 
were  feediiifj — my  father  and  mvself  lyin?  concealed 
ID  our  bush-hut,  close  by.  Suddenly,  whang  went  a 
gun  into  the  middle  of  the  flock  1  Out  we  ran  in 
great  indignation,  for  at  least  a  dozen  of  the  birds 
were  bleeding  and  fluttering  before  us.    Scarcely  had 

we  reached  the  spot,  when  we  met  Parson  M of 

lower  Salem,  who  had  thus  unwittingly  poached 
upon  US.  The  two  clergj-mcn  had  first  a  flurry  and 
then  a  good  laugh,  after  which  they  divided  the  plun- 
der and  parted. 

The  stories  told  by  Wilson  and  Audubon  as  to  the 
amazing  quantity  of  pigeons  in  the  West,  were  real- 
ized by  us  in  Connecticut  half  a  century  ago.  I  have 
seen  a  stream  of  these  noble  birds,  pouring  at  brief 
intervals  through  the  skies,  from  the  rising  to  the 
setting  sun,  and  this  in  the  county  of  Fairfield.  I  may 
here  add,  that  of  all  the  pigeon  tribe,  this  of  our  coun- 
try— ^the  passenger  pigeon — is  the  swiftest  and  most 
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beautiful  of  a  swift  and  beautiful  generation.  At  the 
samb  time  it  is  unquestionably  superior  to  any  other 
for  the  table.  All  the  other  species  of  the  eastern  as 
well  as  the  western  continent,  which  I  have  tasted, 
are  6oft  and  flavorless  in  comparison. 

I  can  recollect  no  sports  of  my  youth  which  equal- 
ed in  excitement  our  pigeon  hunts,  generally  ta- 
king place  in  September  and  October.  We  usually 
started  on  horseback  before  daylight,  and  made  a 
rapid  progress  to  some  stubble-field  on  West  Mount- 
ain. The  ride  in  the  keen,  fresh  air,  especially  as  the 
dawn  began  to  break,  was  delightful.  The  gradual 
encroachment  of  day  upon  the  night,  filled  my  mind 
with  sublime  images:  the  waking  up  of  a  world  from 
sleep,  the  joyousness  of  birds  and  beasts  in  the  re- 
turn of  morning,  and  my  own  sympathy  in  this 
cheerful  and  grateful  homage  of  the  heart  to  God, 
the  Giver  of  good — all  contributed  to  render  these 
adventures  most  impressive  upon  my  young  heart. 
My  memory  is  still  full  of  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
those  glorious  mornings :  the  silvery  whistle  of  the 
wings  of  migrating  flocks  of  plover — invisible  in  the 
gray  mists  of  dawn ;  the  faint  murmur  of  the  distant 
mountain  torrents ;  the  sonorous  gong  of  the  long- 
trailing  flocks  of  wild  geese,  seeming  to  come  from 
the  unseen  depths  of  the  skies — these  were  among  the 
suggestive  sounds  that  stole  through  the  dim  twilight. 
As  morning  advanced,  the  scene  was  inconceivably 
beautiful — the  mountain  sides,  clothed  in  autumnal 
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green  and  purple  and  gold,  rendered  more  glowing  by 
the  suniTse — with  the  valleys  covered  with  miata  and 
Bpreading  out  like  lakes  of  silver ;  while  on  every 
side  the  ear  waa  saluted  by  the  mocking  Bcreams  of 
ihe  red-headed  woodpecker,  the  cawing  of  congresses 
of  crows,  clamorous  as  if  talking  to  Buncombe ;  and 
finally  the  rushing  sound  of  the  pigeona,  pouring  like 
a  tide  over  the  tops  of  the  trees. 

By  this  time  of  course  our  nets  were  ready,  and 
our  flyers  and  stool-birds  on  the  alert.  What  mo- 
ments of  ecstasy  were  these,  and  especially  when  the 
head  of  the  flock— some  n:d-hif  asted  old  frither  or 
grandfather — caught  the  sight  of  our  pigeons,  and 
turning  at  the  call,  drew  the  whole  train  down  into 
our  net-bed.  I  have  often  seen  a  hundred,  or  two 
hundred  of  these  splendid  birds,  come  upon  us,  mth 
a  noise  absolutely  deafening,  and  sweeping  the  air 
with  a  sudden  gust,  like  the  breath  of  a  thunder- 
cloud. Sometimes  our  bush-hut,  where  we  lay  con- 
cealed, was  covered  all  over  with  pigeons,  and  we 
dared  not  move  a  finger,  as  their  red,  piercing  eyes 
were  upon  us.  When  at  last,  with  a  sudden  pull  of 
the  rope,  the  net  waa  sprung,  and  we  went  out  to 
secure  our  booty— often  fifty,  and  sometimes  even  a 
hundred  birds — I  felt  a  fullness  of  triumph,  which 
words  are  wholly  inadequate  to  express  I 

Up  to  the  age  of  eight  years,  I  was  never  trusted 
with  a  gun.  Whenever  I  went  forth  as  a  sportsman  on 
my  own  account,  it  was  only  with  a  bow  and  arrow. 
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If  I  failed  in  acliieyement,  I  made  up  for  it  in  vivid 
feelings  and  imaginings.  The  intensity  of  my  per- 
ceptions on  these  occasions,  are  among  my  most  dis- 
tinct recollections.  Every  bird  that  flew,  every  sound 
that  trembled  in  the  air,  every  copse  and  thicket, 
every  hill  and  dale — every  thing  that  my  senses  real- 
ized, my  memory  daguerreotyped.  Afterward,  when 
I  arrived  at  the  honors  of  shot-pouch  and  powder- 
horn,  I  roamed  the  country  &!  and  wide,  over  mount- 
ain and  dell,  with  a  similar  vivacity  of  experience. 
My  performances  as  a  hunter  were  very  moderate. 
In  truth,  I  had  a  rickety  old  gun,  that  had  belonged 
to  my  grandfather,  and  though  it  perhaps  had  done 
good  service  in  the  Revolution,  or  further  back  in 
the  times  of  bears  and  wolves,  it  was  now  very  de- 
crepit, and  all  around  the  lock  seemed  to  have  the 
shaking  palsy.  Occasionally  I  met  with  adventures 
— half  serious  and  half  ludicrous.  Once,  in  running 
my  hand  into  a  hole  in  a  hollow  tree,  some  twenty 
feet  from  the  ground,  being  in  search  of  a  woodpecker, 
I  hauled  out  a  blacksnake.  At  another  time,  in  a 
similar  way,  I  had  my  fingers  pretty  sharply  nipped 
by  a  screech-owl.  My  memory  supplies  me  with 
numerous  instances  of  this  kind. 

As  to  fishing,  I  never  had  a  passion  for  it ;  I  was 
too  impatient.  I  had  no  enthusiasm  for  nibbles,  and 
there  were  too  many  of  these  in  proportion  to  the 
bites.  I  perhaps  resembled  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Bennett,  who  joined  the  Shakers   of  New  Canaan 
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aboat  these  daye,  but  soon  left  theto,  declaring  that 
the  Spirit  was  too  long  in  coming — "  he  could  not 
wait."  Nevertheless,  I  dreamed  away  some  pleasant 
hours  in  angling  in  the  brooks  and  ponds  of  my  na- 
tive town.  I  well  remember  that  on  my  eighth  birth- 
day, I  went  four  miles  to  Burt's  niiUa,  carrying  on 
the  old  mare  two  bushels  of  rye.  While  my  grist  waa 
grinding,  I  angled  in  the  pond,  and  carried  home 
enough  for  a  generous  meal. 

Kow  all  these  things  may  seem  triflea,  yet  m  u  re- 
view of  my  life,  I  deem  them  of  some  siguihcanoe. 
This  homely  familiarity  with  the  more  mechanical  arts 
was  a  material  part  of  my  education ;  this  commu- 
nion with  nature  gave  me  instructive  and  important 
lessons  from  nature's  open  book  of  knowledge.  My 
technical  education,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  was 
extremely  narrow  and  irregular.  This  defect  was  at 
least  partially  supplied  by  the  commonplace  incidents 
I  have  mentioned.  The  teaching,  or  rather  the  train- 
ing of  the  senses,  in  the  country — ear  and  eye,  foot 
and  hand,  by  running,  leaping,  climbingover  hill  and 
mountain,  by  occasional  labor  in  the  garden  and  on 
the  farm,  and  by  the  use  of  tools — and  all  this  in 
youth,  is  sowing  seed  which  is  repaid  largely  and 
rcadUy  to  the  hand  of  after  cultivation,  however  un- 
skillful it  may  be.  This  is  not  so  much  because  of 
the  amount  of  knowledge  available  in  after-life,  which 
is  thus  obtained — though  this  is  not  to  be  despised — 
as  it  is  that  healthful,  vigorous,  mAnly  habits  and 
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associatioiis — physical,  moral,  and  intelleotoal — are 
thus  established  and  developed. 

It  is  a  liddle  to  many  people  that  the  emigrants 
£rom  the  country  into  the  city,  in  all  ages,  outstrip 
the  natives,  and  become  their  masters.  The  reason 
is  obvious :  country  education  and  country  life  are 
practical,  and  invigorating  to  body  and  mind,  and 
hence  those  who  are  thus  qualified  triumph  in  the 
race  of  -life.  It  has  always  been,  it  will  always  be 
so ;  the  rustic  Gk)ths  and  Vandals  will  march  in  and 
conquer  Bome,  in  the  future,  as  they  have  done  in 
the  past  I  say  this,  by  no  means  insisting  that  my 
own  life  fiimishes  any  very  striking  proof  of  the  truth 
of  my  remarks ;  still,  I  may  say  that  but  for  the 
country  training  and  experience  I  have  alluded  to, 
and  which  served  as  a  foothold  for  subsequent  prog- 
ress, I  should  have  lingered  in  my  career  far  behind 
the  humble  advances  I  have  actually  made. 

Let  me  illustrate  and  verify  my  meaning  by  spe- 
cific examples.  In  my  youth  I  became  familiar  with 
every  bird  conmion  to  the  country  :  I  knew  his  call, 
his  song,  his  hue,  his  food,  his  habits ;  in  short,  his 
natural  history.  I  could  detect  him  by  his  flight,  as 
&!  as  the  eye  could  reach.  I  knew  all  the  quadru- 
peds— ^wild  as  well  as  tame.  I  was  acquainted  with 
almost  every  tree,  shrub,  bush,  and  flower,  indige- 
nous to  the  country ;  not  botanically,  but  according 
to  popular  ideas.  I  recognized  them  instantly,  where- 
ever  I  saw  them ;  I  knew  their  forms,  hues,  leaves. 
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bloeBOms,  and  fruit.  I  could  tell  thi?ir  charaotoristics, 
their  uses,  the  legends  and  traditions  that  belonged 
10  them.  All  this  I  learned  by  familiarity  with  these 
objects ;  meeting  with  them  in  all  ray  walks  and  ram- 

I  bin,  and  taking  note  of  them  with  the  emphasis  and 
ftr  of  early  experience  and  ohservation.     In  after 

I  ibVft^  I  have  never  had  time  to  make  natural  history 
a  systematic  study ;  yet  my  knowledge  ae  to  these 
things  haa  constantly  accumulated,  and  that  without 
special  eifort.  When  I  have  traveled  in  other  conn- 
tries,  the  birds,  the  animals,  the  vegetation,  have  in- 
terested me  aa  well  by  their  resemblances  as  their 
differences,  when  compared  with  our  own.  In  look- 
ing over  the  pages  of  scientific  works  on  natural  his- 
tory, I  have  always  read  with  t!ie  eagerness  and  in- 
telligence of  preparation ;  indeed,  of  vivid  and  pleasing 
associations.  Every  idea  I  had  touching  these  mat- 
ters was  living  and  sympathetic,  and  beckoned  other 
ideas  to  it,  and  these  again  originated  still  others. 
Thus  it  is  that  in  the  race  of  a  busy  life,  by  means  of 
a  homely,  hearty  start  at  the  beginning,  I  have,  as 
to  these  subjects,  easily  and  naturally  supplied,  in 
some  humble  degree,  the  defects  of  my  irregular  edu- 
cation, and  that  too,  not  by  a  process  of  repulsive 
toil,  but  with  a  relish  superior  to  all  the  seductions 
of  romance.  I  am  therefore  a  believer  in  the  benefits 
accruing  from  simple  country  life  and  simple  coun- 
try habits,  as  here  illustrated,  and  am  therefore,  on 
all  occasions,  anxious  to  recommend  them  to  my 
5» 
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Mends  and  countrymen.  To  city  people,  I  would 
say,  educate  your  children,  at  least  partially,  in  the 
country,  so  as  to  imbue  them  with  the  love  of  na- 
ture, and  that  knowledge  and  training  which  spring 
&om  simple  rustic  sports,  exercises,  and  employ- 
ments. To  country  people,  I  would  remark,  be  not 
envious  of  the  city,  for  in  the  general  balance  of 
good  and  evil,  you  have  your  fiill  portion  of  the  first, 
with  a  diminished  share  of  the  last 
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Death  of  Washinffton — J^ef ergon  and  Democracy— Ridgefitld  on  the  Great 
Thoroughfare  between  Ntto  York  and  Boeton — Ja'ome  Bonaparte  and 
his  Young  Wife — Oliver  WolcoU^  Governor  TreadweU^and  Deacon  Olmn 
stead — Inauguration  of  Jefferson — Jerry  Mead  and  Ensxjgn  KteUr — 
Democracy  and  Federalism — Charter  of  Charles  II. — EUzur  Goodrich^ 
Dfocon  Bishop^  and  PreslderU  Jefferson — Abraham  Bishop  and  "  About 
Enough  Democra/:y^' 

My  dear  0****** 

The  incidents  I  have  just  related  revolved  about 
the  period  of  1800 — some  a  little  earlier  and  some  a 
little  later.  Among  the  events  of  general  interest 
that  occurred  near  this  time,  I  remember  the  death 
of  Washington,  which  took  place  in  1799,  and  was 
commemorated  all  through  the  country  by  the  tolling 
of  bells,  funeral  ceremonies,  orations,  sermons,  hymns, 
and  dirges,  attended  by  a  mournful  sense  of  loss, 


I 
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seeming  to  cast  a  pall  over  the  entire  heBvena.  Li 
Ridgefietd,  the  meeting-house  was  dreased  in  black, 
and  we  had  a  discourse  pronounced  by  a  Mr.  Ed- 
monds., of  Newtown,  The  subject,  indeed,  engroaaed 
all  minds.  Lieutenant  Smith  came  every  day  to  our 
■  house  to  talk  over  the  event,  and  to  bring  us  the  pro- 
ceedings in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Among 
other  papers,  he  brouf^ht  us  a  copy  of  the  Connec- 
ticut Courant,  then,  as  now,  orthodox  in  all  good 
things,  and  according  to  the  taste  of  the  times, 
duly  sprinkled  with  murders,  burglaries,  and  a.wi'al 
disclosures  in  general.  ThLs  gave  us  the  particu- 
lars of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  which  took  place  in 
Hartford,  in  commemoration  of  the  Great  Man's  de- 
cease. The  paper  was  bordered  with  black,  which 
left  its  indelible  ink  in  ray  memory.  The  celebrated 
hymn,*  written  for  the  occasion  by  Theodore  Dwight, 
sank  into  my  mother's  heart — for  she  had  a  constitu- 

•  Hthk  nnog  at  llnrtford,  Conn.,  during  religions  serVioes  parfornied 
on  the  occaaion  of  the  death  ofOgurge  Woahington,  Deo.  27tb,  1T90. 
What  solemn  Boniids  the  ear  invade  ) 
Whnt  wrap  the  hmi]  in  sorrow's  shade! 
From  henvou  tiie  nwful  maDilatB  fliefr- 
Tlie  Father  of  his  CouuU'y  dies. 

Let  every  heart  be  tiU'd  with  woe, 


Behold  that  vonembie  bimil— 
The  rulers  ofonr  mourning  land, 
With  grief  proclaim  from  shore  to  shore, 
Ourgnide,  our  Wuhiugtoa'saomora. 
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tional  I0T6  of  things  mournful  and  poetdo — and  she 
often  repeated  it,  so  that  it  became  a  part  of  the  cher- 
ished lore  of  my  childhood.  This  hymn  has  ever 
since  been  to  me  suggestive  of  a  solemn  pathos,  min- 
gled  with  the  Bidgefield  commemoration  of  Wash- 
ington's death — ^the  black  drapery  of  the  meeting- 
house, and  the  toll  of  those  funeral  bells,  far,  &r  over 
the  distant  hills,  now  lost  and  now  remembered,  as  if 
half  a  dream  and  half  a  reality — yet  for  these  reasons, 
perhaps,  the  more  suggestive  and  the  more  mournful. 
I  give  you  these  scenes  and  feelings  in  some  detail, 
to  impress  you  with  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  this 
mourning  of  the  American  nation,  in  cities  and  towns, 
in  villages  and  hamlets,  for  the  death  of  Washington. 
It  seems  to  me  wholesome  to  go  back  and  sympathize 
with  those  who  had  stood  in  his  presence,  and  catch 
from  them  the  feeling  which  should  be  sacredly  cher- 
ished in  all  future  time  * 


Where  shall  oar  country  turn  its  oyef 
What  help  remains  beneath  the  sky  i 
Out  Friend,  Protector,  Strength,  and  Trust, 
Lies  low,  and  mouldering  in  the  dust. 

Almighty  Qod  !  to  Thee  we  fly ; 
Before  Thy  throne  above  the  sky, 
In  deep  proetration  humbly  bow, 
And  pour  the  penitential  vow. 

Hear,  0  Most  High  !  our  earnest  prayer — 
Our  country  take  beneath  Thy  care ; 
When  dangers  press  and  foes  draw  near» 
Let  future  Washingtons  appear. 

*  Mr.  Jefferson   and  his  satellites  had  begun  their  attacks  upon 
Washington  several  yean  before  this  period ;  but  beyond  the  drole  of 


i 
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I  have  already  eaid  that  Bidgefield  was  on  Llje 
great  tLomugbfarc  between  Bostoa  aud  New  York, 
for  the    day   of   Gteamera    and  railroads    had    not 


ui  ••tteats,  ihey  htd  not  yti  eomiptoil  or  abased  Uie  licnn*  af  t)i«  peo- 
ple. Some  yean  Iwnr,  under  tbe  presidenoy  or  JiiUiinuri  uid  hi*  im- 
inediale  itaccfsBor,  demoonic;  bulii;  in  the  uoeritlnnt,  Wnshln^toii 
Meued  to  be  Ridiiif  from  tUa  iwtioiul  remembnniw.  JeJbrwo  wh 
Umd  tbe  Duutcr  ;  and  oven  sonien'Lat  later,  n  dulin^olabcd  Kaanlor  nuii 
In  hia  plica  ia  Cnagreas,  ihu  hia  nnme  And  his  prtnciplra  e»irvi<ii<<I  a 
gnsiM' iuduenve  over  ths  mindit  of  the  people  of  hin  natire  Btute — Vlr- 
glbia — than  ergn  the  "  FnUier  of  his  Coniitrr."  SlmniTD  to  ny,  thli 
dMbmlion  wu  made  ruliulin  the  apiritof  InnuiplithanorbDinilialicin, 
AltiiBpreaent  dajthenameof  Jefferconbaa  loat  muob  of  ita  ohanii  la 
ths  United  Stales :  detaoKrau;  itself  ssema  to  bo  taking  doirn  lu  flnri 
idol,  and  plaeing  Andrew  JaekMn  upon  the  pedealnl.  Fonneri;  "  J/« 
fTfi*  /li'floerrtcy"  wiia  the  psrty  wnteliwoi'd  ;  no»  it  ia  "Jitpiwn  lir- 
moeray."  The  di«losurOBof  llio  Innt  thirty  yearn— made  by  Mr.  Jeffer- 
aoD'eown  mrre«pondeuce,Bnd  that  of  others — show  liim  to  have  been 
Terr  different  from  whiit  he  sppenred  to  be.  Had  hia  true  dinructer 
been  fully  understood,  it  ia  doubtful  if  he  would  erer  have  been  Presi- 
dent of  Che  Dnited  Statea.  He  waa  in  fuct  a  marvelous  conipouDii  of 
good  and  evil,  and  it  i»  not  ulraiiiro  Ih.it  it  has  Uken  Ume  to  comprehend 
faim.     He  waa  a  miin  of  rare  inteilentinl  faculties,  bnt  he  bad  one  defect 

and  bnrnsn  virtue,  lie  did  good  thin(r><,  grout  thin^  :  he  aided  to  eon- 
BtruGt  noble  instilnUona,  but  he  undermined  them  by  takinf*  away  their 
foundsliona.  He  wns,  in  moat  respects,  the  opposite  of  Wualiinifton, 
and  hence  hia  hatred  of  him  was  no  doubt  sincere.  Wo  may  even  sup- 
poee  that  the  virulent  abuse  which  he  csuaed  to  be  heaped  upon  liim  by 
hireling  eiiiton,  wiui  at  least  partially  founded  upon  conviction.  Wash- 
ington believed  in  Rod,  and  made  right  the  slarting-poinl  of  ul!  his  ae- 
tiODs.  NexC  to  Ooil,  was  hin  country.  Hia  principlee  went  before; 
there  was  no  eipediency  for  him,  that  was  not  dictated  by  rectitude 
of  thooght,  word,  and  deed.  He  was  a  democrat,  bnt  in  the  Engluih, 
Puritan,  sen^>e — that  of  depoeiting  power  in  the  handa  of  the  people, 
and  of  neehin);  la  guide  them  only  by  Che  tjuth — by  instructiiis 
them,  elevatini:  them,  and  exclusively  fbr  their  own  good.  Jotferson, 
on  the  contrurr,  waa  a  democrat  according  to  Fre nek  ideas,  and  tboie 
of  the  loosoat  daya  of  the  Revolution.  Eipediency  was  with  him  the 
beginning,  the  mijdie,  the  end  of  conduct.  God  eeems  not  to  have 
been  in  all  his  tboiighC  lie  penetrated  the  masses  with  his  astute  in- 
telligence :  he  had  seen  in  Paris  how  they  could  be  deluded,  stimulated, 
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dawned.  Even  the  mania  for  turnpikes,  which  ere 
long  overspread  New  England,  had  not  yet  arrived. 
The  stage-coaches  took  four  days  to  make  the  trip 
of  two  hundred  miles  between  the  two  great  cities. 
In  winter,  the  journey  was  often  protracted  to  a 
week,  and  during  the  furious  snow-storms  of  those 
times,  to  eight  or  ten  days.     With  such  public  con- 


led,  and  espedally  by  artful  appeals  to  the  baser  passions.  His  party 
policy  seems  to  have  been  founded  upon  a  low  estimate  of  human  na- 
ture in  general,  and  a  contempt  of  the  majority  in  particular.  Hence, 
In  attempting  to  elevate  himself  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  Union, 
nis  method  was  to  vilify  Washington,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pay  court 
to  the  foibles,  prejudices,  and  low  propensities  of  the  million.  Bema- 
gogism  was  his  system,  and  never  was  it  more  seductively  practiced. 
Over  all  there  was  a  profound  vail  of  dissimulation ;  a  placid  philosophy 
seemed  to  sit  upon  his  face,  even  while  he  was  secretly  urging  the  as- 
sa^sin^s  blade  to  the  hilt,  against  the  name  and  fame  of  him  who  was 
"  firHt  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen." 
Simplicity  and  humility  appeared  to  rule  in  his  bosom,  while  yet  he  was 
steadily  paving  his  way  to  power.  Ho  succeeded,  and  through  the  pres- 
tige of  his  position,  the  original  democracy  of  the  United  States  was  oast 
in  his  image.  He  was  the  fatlier,  the  founder,  the  establishor  of  dema- 
gogism  in  this  country,  and  this  unmanly  and  debasing  system  of  pol- 
icy has  since  continued  to  contaminate  and  debauch  the  politics  of  the 
land. 

There  is  perhaps  some  growing  disgust  at  this  state  of  things,  but 
whetlier  we  shall  ever  return  to  the  open,  manly,  patriotic  principles 
and  practice  of  Washington,  is  a  question  which  no  man  can  presume 
to  answer.  At  all  events,  it  seems  to  me,  every  one  who  has  influence 
should  sedulously  exert  it  to  purify,  elevate,  and  ennoble  the  public 
spirit.  As  one  means,  let  us  ever  keep  in  view — let  us  study  and  cher- 
ish—the  character  of  Washington.  Let  our  politicians  even,  do  this, 
and  while  they  esteem  and  follow  what  was  really  good  in  Jefferson,  let 
them  beware  how  they  commend  his  character  as  an  exunple  to  those 
over  whom  they  exercise  a  controlling  influence. 

Power  is  ennobling,  when  honorably  acquired,  and  patrioUcally  em- 
ployed ;  but  when  obtained  by  intrigue,  and  used  for  selfish  ends,  it  is 
degrading  alike  to  him  who  exercises  it  and  those  who  are  subjected 
to  its  influence.  It  is  quite  time  that  all  good  men  should  combine  to 
pat  down  demagogues  and  demagogism. 


J.         Ill 

TCTances,  great  people — for  eveo  tlieu  the  world 
wa5  divided  into  the  great  and  little,  as  it  is  now — 
traveled  in  their  owu  carriages. 

About  this  time — it  must  have  been  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1804 — I  remember  Jerome  Bonaparte  coining 
up  to  Keeler'a  tavern  with  a  coach -and  four,  attend- 
ed by  his  young  wife,  Miss  Patterson,  of  Baltimore. 
It  waa  a  gay  establishment,  and  the  honeymoon  snt 
happily  on  the  tall,  sallow  stripling,  and  his  yoiang 
bride.  You  must  remember  that  Napoleon  was 
iben  filling  the  world  with  his  fame:  at  this  mo- 
ment his  feet  were  on  the  threshold  of  the  empire. 
The  arrival  of  his  brother  in  the  United  States  of 
course  made  a  sensation.  His  marriage,  his  move- 
menta,  all  were  gossiped  over,  from  Maine  to  Georgia 
— not  Castine  to  California — these  being  the  extreme 
pointe  of  the  Union.  His  entrance  into  Bidgefield  pro- 
duced a  flutter  of  excitement,  even  there.  A  crowd 
gathered  around  Keeler's  tavern,  to  catch  a  sight  of 
the  strangers,  and  I  among  the  rest.  I  had  a  good, 
long  look  at  Jerome,  who  was  the  chief  object  of  in- 
terest, and  the  image  never  faded  from  my  recollec- 
tion. 

Half  a  century  later,  I  was  one  evening  at  the  Tnil- 
eries,  amid  the  flush  and  the  feir  of  Louis  Napoleon's 
new  court.  Among  them  I  saw  an  old  man,  taller  than 
the  mass  around — his  nose  and  chin  almost  meeting 
in  contact,  while  his  toothless  gums  were  "  munching 
the  aity  meal  of  dotage  and  decrepitude."   I  was  iiT&- 
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sistiblj  chained  to  this  object,  as  if  a  spectre  had 
risen  up  through  the  floor,  and  stood  among  the 
garish  throng.  Mj  memory  traveled  back — back 
among  the  winding  labyrinths  of  years.  Suddenly 
I  found  the  clue:  the  stranger  was  Jerome  Bona- 
parte ! 

Ah,  what  a  history  lay  between  the  past  and  pres- 
ent— a  lapse  of  nearly  fifty  years.  What  a  differ- 
ence between  him  then  and  now  I  Then  he  was  a 
gay  and  gallant  bridegroom ;  now,  though  he  had 
the  title  of  king,  he  was  throneless  and  scepteriess — 
an  Invalid  Governor  of  Invalids — the  puppet  and 
pageant  of  an  adventurer,  whose  power  lay  in  the 
mere  magic  of  a  name."* 


*  Jerome  Bonaparte,  the  younj^eBt  brother  of  Napoleon,  was  born  in 
1784,  und  18  now  (1856)  72  years  old.  He  was  educated  for  the  naval 
service,  and  in  1801  had  the  command  of  the  corvette,  I/Epervier.  In 
this,  the  same  year,  he  sailed  with  the  expedition  to  St.  Domingo,  com- 
manded by  his  brother-in-law.  Gen.  Leelerc.  In  March  following  he 
was  Hont  to  Franco  with  dispatehes,  bnt  ppeedily  returned.  Hostilities 
soon  after  were  renewed  between  France  and  England,  and  he  sailed  on 
a  cruise  for  Bome  months,  finally  putting  into  the  port  of  New  York. 
He  was  treated  with  marked  attention  in  the  principal  cities — New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  In  the  latter  ho  became  attached 
to  Elizabeth  Patterson — daughter  of  an  eminent  merchant  tliore — and 
dihtinguifthed  for  her  beanty  and  accomplishments.  In  December,  1808, 
they  were  married  with  due  ceremony  by  John  Carroll,  the  Catliolic 
Bishop  of  Baltimore,  in  the  presence  of  several  persons  of  high  dis- 
tinction. He  remained  about  a  year  in  America,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1805  he  sailed  with  his  wife  for  Europe.  Napoleon  disapproved  of  the 
match,  and  on  the  arrival  of  tho  vessel  at  the  Texel,  it  was  found  that 
orders  had  been  left  with  the  authorities  not  to  permit  Jerome's  wife  to 
land.  She  accordingly  sailed  for  England,  and  taking  up  her  residence 
in  the  vicinity  of  London,  gave  birth  to  a  son,  July  7,  1805.  This  is  the 
present  Jerome  Napoleon  I^naparte,  of  Baltimore. 

Napoleon,  who  had  now  become  emperor,  and  desired  to  nae  his  broth- 
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Alwut  this  time,  aa  I  well  remomber,  Oliver  Wol- 

oott  passed  through  our  village.     He  arrived  at  the 

tavem  late  on  Saturday  evening,  bat  he  called  at  our 

house  in  the  morning,  his  family  being  connected 

en  ftarhii  own  purponeK,  set  himsalf  ta  work  tji  >bro^U  the  miuTiiga, 
ua^pliad  to  Pope  Pirn  VII.  torthii  parpoBB.  ThBtjTv'lsM,  bowsiar, 
rriliMJi  InaBmnish  t»  Uie  giumuls  eec  forth  for  encli  s  niQUurs  werr  hIu- 
gMliM'  fUlaaiaiu.  XapoleMi,  howcTsr,  who  wu  wholly  un»erapaIoa«, 
Ibrobd  bU  brother  into  anoiher  mitUh,  Aagntt  IS,  laUT,  witli  the  prin- 
o*u  Fcedcria  riiherlni,  din^liior  of  tho  King  of  Wnrlembiir;.  A  few 
dar«*A«rhewu{>ro(i]mniiidKingafWeBtpha1iB,  which  hiul  baenorealid 
itUo  ■  Mugdain  for  biv.  He  reinuiiisd  in  this  position  till  tb«  overlbrow 
oftbi  Bmu^ntnea  in  ISU.  Aftsr  this  he  lived  Bometiaie*  in  AuHlriii, 
■omeliatM  la  Italy,  and  SaiU;  in  Parts.  Ha  wis  eleolcd  »  Tnembar  of 
tba  ConstitatioDal  CooTaiiCiun  of  ISIB,  and  wu  sfterwiirds  mule  GaV' 
ernorofthe  IiivaliJe*.  WLon  Lmiis  Niipolpon  broinio  fmyioror  i»  liiSS, 
tbe  PtlaiB  Borsl  was  fltted  ap  for  him,  and  he  now  resiilee  there— liin 
•on.  Prince  Napoieon,  and  taia  danpliier  (formerly  married  to  tho  ftua- 
siaa  Princo  DeinidofT,  but  divorced  name  len  yenra  ago),  Prinoeeii  Ma- 
tfailds,  aldo  having  their  npartmenl*  tijcro. 

Jerome  Bonaparte  lias  very  mociernte  abilities,  and  thonjfli  he  is  now 
considered  as  nominally  in  the  tiue  of  succoBsion  after  Ilia  present  em- 
peror, his  position  is  only  tliat  of  a  pugeatit.  Bad  even  this  is  derived 
Bolely  from  his  buing  the  brother  of  X^ipuleon.  lie  is  taller  by  lumH 
inches  than  was  the  emperor :  he,  however,  hsa  the  bronze  complexion, 

inent  chin,  tbe  oi-al  fuec,  and  tiio  cold,  stony  ciprossiou,  whieli  char- 
Bcleriied  his  renowned  brotlier. 

Mrs.  Pstteri'ou  hod  not  followed  tlie  career  of  her  weab  and  nnprind- 
pled  hnsband,  bnt  lias  continued  to  Tenpeet  lior  marriage  vow.  In  1B34, 
being  in  Dablin,  1  was  informed  by  Lady  Morgan,  nlio  liad  recently 
■een  her  in  Paris,  that  tho  prineees  llorgbexe  (Napoleon's  sister  Pimline) 
hfld  offered  to  Mrs.  Patterson  to  adopt  her  son,  and  make  him  heir  of 
her  immeniia  possession!!,  if  he  would  come  to  Ituly,  and  be  placed  ander 
her  care :  her  answer  was,  that  fhc  preferred  to  have  him  a  respectaUo 
dtiien  of  tiie  United  States  to  any  ponition  wealth  or  power  could  give 

BorghcfC  has  left  behin-l  her  a  oio-t  detealable  reputation.  Jerome  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,  of  Baltiuiore,  haa  recently  been  to  Parii<,  where  he 
has  been  well  received  by  liis  fstlier  and  the  emperor;  and  his  son,  ed- 
ucated at  West  Point,  is  a  CAptain  in  the  French  army  in  the  Crimea, 
and  has  just  been  ilceoraled  with  the  Croea  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
(18Se>. 


\ 
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\vitli  oun^.  lie  was  a  gTeat  man  then;  for  not  only 
are  the  Wolcotts  traditionally  and  historically  a  dis- 
tinguished race  in  Connecticut,  but  he  had  recently 
been  a  member  of  Washington's  cabinet.  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  of  him  more  particularly 
hereafter.  I  mention  him  now  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  noting  his  deference  to  public  opinion,  char- 
acteristic of  the  eminent  men  of  that  day.  In  the 
morning  he  went  to  church,  but  immediately  after 
the  sermon,  he  had  his  horses  brought  up,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  his  way.  He,  however,  had  requested  my 
father  to  state  to  his  people,  at  the  opening  of  the 
afternoon  service,  that  he  was  traveling  on  public 
business,  and  though  he  regretted  it,  he  was  obliged 
to  continue  his  journey  on  the  Sabbath.  This  my 
father  did,  but  Deacon  Olmstead,  the  Jeremiah  of 
the  parish,  shook  his  white  locks,  and  lifted  up  his 
voice  against  such  a  desecration  of  the  Lord's  day. 
Some  years  after — as  I  remember — Lieutenant-gov- 
ernor Treadwcll  arrived  at  Keeler's  tavern  on  Satur- 
day evening,  and  prepared  to  prosecute  his  journey 
the  next  morning,  his  daughter,  who  was  with  him, 
being  ill.  This  same  Deacon  Olmstead  called  upon 
him,  and  said,  "  Sir,  if  you  thus  set  the  example  of 
a  violation  of  the  Sabbath,  you  must  expect  to  get 
one  vote  less  at  the  next  election !"  The  Governor 
was  so  much  struck  by  the  appearance  of  the  deacon 
— ^who  was  the  very  image  of  a  patriarch  or  a  prophet 
— ^that  he  deferred  his  departure  till  Monday. 
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Another  event  of  this  era  I  remember,  and  that 
is,  the  celebration  of  the  inauguration  of  Jefferson, 
Usrch  4th,  A.  d,  1801,  At  this  period,  the  Demo- 
ciatic,  or,  SB  it  was  then  called,  the  Republican  party, 
was  not  large  in  Connecticut,  yet  it  was  zealous  in 
proportion  to  its  inaignificance.  The  men  of  wealth, 
the  professional  men — those  of  good  position  and  large 
ioEaence  generally — throughout  the  State, were  almost 
exclusively  federalista.  The  old  platform  of  religion 
and  politics  still  stood  strong,  although  agitated  and 
fretted  a  little  by  the  rising  tide  of  what  afterward 
swelled  into  a  flood,  under  the  captivating  name  of 
Toleration.  The  young  Hercules  in  Ridgeiield  was 
in  hia  cradle  when  Jefferson  was  made  President ;  but 
nevertheless,  he  used  his  lungs  lustily  upon  the  occa- 
sion. On  the  day  of  the  inauguration,  the  old  field- 
piece,  a  four-pounder,  which  had  been  stuck  muzzle 
down  as  a  horae-post  at  Keeler's  tavern,  since  the 
fight  of  1777,  was  dug  up,  swabbed,  and  fired  off 
sixteen  times,  that  being  the  number  of  States  then 
in  the  Union.  At  first  the  cannon  had  a  somewhat 
stifled  and  wheezing  tone,  but  this  soon  grew  louder, 
and  at  last  the  hills  re-echoed  to  the  rejoicing  of  de- 
mocracy from  Iliyh  Ridge  to  West  Mountain.  This 
might  be  taken  as  prophetic,  for  the  voice  of  democ- 
racy, then  small  and  asthmatic,  like  this  old  field- 
piece,  soon  cleared  its  throat,  and  thundered  like 
Sinai,  giving  law  to  the  land. 

My  father  was  a  man  of  calm  and  liberal  temper, 
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but  he  was  still  of  the  old  school,  believing  in  tihings 
as  they  were,  and  therefore  he  regarded  these  dem- 
onstrations with  a  certain  degree  of  horror.  But  no 
doubt  he  felt  increased  anxiety  from  the  fact  that 
several  of  the  members  of  his  congregation  partici- 
pated in  these  unseemly  orgies.  Among  these^ — ^who 
would  have  thought  it? — ^was  Jerry  Mead,  the  shoe- 
maker,  once  itinerant,  but  now  settled  down,  and 
keeping  his  shop.    He  was  one  of  our  near  neigh- 

^bors,  and  the  sound  of  his  lapstone,  early  and  late, 
n  was  as  regular  as  the  tides.     His  son  Sammy  was  his 

^apprentice,  and  having  a  turn  for  mirth  and  music, 
diverted  the  neighborhood  by  playing  popular  airs 
as  he  pounded  his  leather;  but  Jerry  himself  was 
a  grave,  nay,  an  austere  person,  and  for  this  reason, 
as  well  as  others,  was  esteemed  a  respectiibility.  He 
was  a  man  of  plain,  strong  sense ;  he  went  regularly 
to  meeting ;  sent  his  children  to  school,  and  cut  their 
hair,  close  and  square,  according  to  the  creed.  It 
might  have  been  natural  enough  for  his  son  Sammy, 
who  was  given  to  the  earthly  vanities  of  music, 
dancing,  and  the  like,  to  have  turned  out  a  demo- 
crat; but  for  sour,  sober,  sensible  Jerry — ^it  was  quite 
another  thing.  What  must  have  befin  my  father's 
concern  to  find  on  the  occasion  of  the  aforesaid  cele- 
bration that  Jerry  Mead  had  joined  the  rabble,  and 
— in  a  moment  of  exaltation,  it  is  said — delivered  an 
oration  at  one  of  their  clubs  1  This  might  have 
been  borne — for  Jerry  was  not  then  a  professor — but 
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conceive  lii>  emolion  wlioii  Lu  )iL';Liii  tijat  i-^iii-ifni  K:-{ 
Icr — the  butcher  and  bell-ringer — who  was  a  half-wa; 
convert-member  of  the  church,  had  touched  off  th 
iiamioii !  I  ani  happy  to  believe  that  both  these  pei 
sons  saw  the  error  of  their  ways,  and  died  old  fedei 
nliste,  OS  well  as  church  membera  in  full  communioi 
— ootwilhstandiDg  these  dark  episodes;  but  for  tb 
time,  their  conduct  seemed  to  shake  the  very  pillar 
of  the  state. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  present  generation  to  ente 
into  the  feelings  of  those  days.  We  wlio  are  uov 
(iuniliar  with  democracy,  can  hardly  comjjreiiend  thi 
odium  attftched  to  it  in  the  age  to  which  I  refer,  espe 
cially  in  the  minds  of  the  sober  people  of  our  neigh 
borbood.  They  not  only  regwded  it  an  hostile  t< 
good  government,  but  as  aasociatwl  with  infideUty  ii 
religion,  radicalism  in  government,  and  licentious 
ness  in  society.  It  was  considered  a  sort  of  monster 
l»orn  of  Tom  Paiue,*  the  French  Revolution,  foreigi 


*  Tlie  Freooh  Kevalution  reacbcJ  lla  heiglil  in  1T9S,  uniier  wlmt  wa 
oiUtd  the  ConventioD.  The  kiaK  perisliecl  on  tbo  goolfcilil  in  Juiuar 
of  tliM  yenr,  «nil  Clie  quscn  aad  Iha  otlier  membors  of  the  roy«]  famil; 
■oon  after.  Atbeixm  lirui  uken  the  place  of  ruli^ion,  aud  (rovernmcti 
iraaa  wholeeale  Byelem  of  murder.  Alltliat  was  ^od  in  socict;  nccmci 
to  haTe  peruhsd.  The  Bvign  of  Terror  was  estobliebed  andir  Robce 
pierTB  and  his  Jacobin  AaMwiatea  in  1781.  About  tbia  lime  tlie  FrencI 
MioieteT  Genet  came  Ui  the  Unitod  Btaten,  and  ander  bi*  auapiceii 
J/tmocralic  Chiii,  modeled  after  Ihoeo  in  Franoa,  which  hud  enabled  lb 
Jncobiiu  to  get  poanession  of  tho  (tovernment  of  France,  were  orRaii 
iied  in  tlie  United  SUtCB.  Their  object  was  to  place  our  (rovemmer 
in  the  hands  of  the  Jacobins  here.  This  was  the  beginning  of  demiK 
nej  in  tbia  country. 

^8  p«opl<i  of  America,  grateful  to  Fruice  for  her  M 
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renegadoes,  and  the  great  Father  of  EviL  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, the  founder  of  the  party,  had  been  in  France, 
and  was  supposed  by  his  political  opponents  to  have 
adopted  the  atheism  and  the  libertinism  of  the  rev- 
olutionists.    His  personal  character  and  dangerous 

taining  our  IndcpondencO)  naturally  sympathized  with  that  nation  in  its 
attempts  to  establish  a  free  government.  They  therefore  looked  upon 
the  Kevolution  there  with  favor,  amounting  at  the  outset  to  enthusiasm. 
When  Genet  arrived,  not  fully  appreciating  the  horrors  it  was  perpetra- 
ting, many  of  our  people  still  clung  to  it  with  hope,  if  not  with  confi- 
dence. Designing  men  saw  the  use  they  could  make  of  this  feeling, 
and  in  order  to  employ  it  for  the  purposes  of  seizing  upon  the  govern- 
ment, promoted  the  democratic  clubs,  and  sought  to  rouse  the  feelings 
of  the  masses  into  a  rage  resembling  that  which  was  deluging  Paris 
with  blood.  Some  of  these  leaders  were  Americans,  but  the  most  ao- 
tivo  were  foreigners,  muny  of  them  adventurers,  and  men  of  desperate 
character.  One  of  the  most  prominent  was  Thomas  Paine,  whose  name 
is  now  synonymous  with  infamy.  He  was  a  fair  representative  of  de- 
mocracy at  this  period. 

Fortunately  for  our  country  and  for  mankind,  Washington  was  now 
President,  and  by  his  wisdom,  his  calmness,  and  his  force  of  character 
an<l  influence,  conductcil  tlio  country  through  a  tempest  of  disorder 
which  threatened  to  overwhelm  it.  Thus,  a  second  time  was  ho  the 
Saviour  of  his  country.  He  naturally  became  the  object  of  hatred  to 
the  democrats,  and  upon  him  all  the  vials  of  their  wrath  were  poured. 
Jefferson,  as  is  now  known,  encouraged,  employed,  and  paid  some  of 
these  defamers.  It  is  true  that  at  this  time  he  did  not  adopt  the  tcnn 
democrat — nor  do  we  believe  he  shared  its  spirit  to  the  full  extent :  he 
preferred  the  term  republican,  as  did  bis  followers,  at  the  outset.  Af- 
terward they  adopted  the  term  democrat,  in  which  they  now  rejoica. 
Of  the  democratic  party,  Jefferson  was,  however,  the  eflicient  promote? 
at  the  beginning,  and  may  be  considered  its  father  and  its  founder. 
From  these  facts,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  dread  of  him,  on  the  part  of  tljc 
staid,  conservative,  Puritan  people  of  New  England,  was  not  without 
good  foundation.  See  Jlildrfth^a  HUtory  of  tht  UniUd  States^  second 
series,  vol.  i.  pp.  424  and  Aoo;  also  Gristoold't  Republican  Oourt^  p.  290. 

As  Jefferson  was  the  leader  of  the  democratic  party,  so  Washington 
was  tlie  hea^l  of  the  fedcrali.Hts.  Since  that  period  tlie  terms  d^miocrat 
&n<\/ederalutt  have  undcrjrone  many  changes  of  sieniflcation,  and  have 
l)een  used  for  various  purposes.  JJetnocracy  is  still  the  watchword  of 
party,  but  the  term  feiUmlUm  is  merely  liistorical,  that  of  whig  having 
been  adopted  by  the  conservatives. 
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political  proclivities,  as  I  have  said,  were  not  then  well 
understood.  The  greatest  fear  of  liim,  at  tliia  linie, 
waa  BS  to  bis  moral,  religious,  and  social  inBuenco. 
It  was  supposed  that  his  worshipers  could  not  be  bet- 
ter than  their  idol,  and  it  muat  be  confeasod  that  the 
dumocracy  of  New  England  in  its  beginning  raked 
up  and  absorbed  the  chaff  of  society.  It  is  due  to  the 
truth  of  history  to  state  that  men  of  blemished  rcputa- 
^ODS,  tipplers,  persons  of  irregular  t*;mpcrs,  odd  peo. 
pie,  those  who  were  constitutionully  upaetters,*  de* 

•  I  li»To  juM  BUlCil  the  liiBtorir»l  origin  of  llio  two  great  parlloi  In 
Die  UiiilvJ  8ui».  TJic-.li,  Ihouch  Inkijie  Ihcir  riao  frum  puniuv  (ivciiiu, 
bad  ■  deeper  root.  In  ^l  <;ouutrie<,  where  there  is  ILberlj'  of  speech 
■nil  print,  there  will  be  two  parties— the  Cu'i>t--eativw  and  the  BaJicaU. 
These  difference*  arise  maiuly  from  the  coantitutions  of  men  and  their 
vtrjing  eonditioDs  in  Boclotj.  Soma  ore  born  DtilrMciitfi  and  some 
Coiulnatita.  The  former  constitutu  the  tiucleUK  of  tlio  ntdical  puny. 
Thej  «re  without  property,  »nd  therefore  molie  w»r  on  proptrtj,  «nd 
tfasH  who  possess  it.  One  of  Ihia  clofs,  a  horu  radical,  luualiy  ponecB 
bu  wbole  life  in  Ibis  conditioii,  for  in  hia  nature  be  it  oppoaed  Xo  necu- 
mulation.  lie  \a  cimrsotcriied  by  tbo  parable  of  the  rolling-etone  which 
guhen  uo  moi*.  Ths  inasB  of  the  radical  party  in  all  countries  in  mode 
up  of  inch  persons.  The  born  constructive,  on  the  contrary,  is  fur  law 
■Dd  order  by  Instinct  as  well  as  refleciian.  He  is  iiidustriuus,  frugal, 
•oquisitiTB :  ha  aecumulates  property,  he  constructs  a  fortune,  and  bo- 
oomca  in  all  things  conscrvatire. 

From  these  two  sonree*,  the  great  partien  in  tlie  United  States  derive 
their  chief  recruits.  Uostmcn  of  intelligence  and  refleetioo,  however,  are 
conisurvativcs  in  their  convictions,  becsuxe  it  is  by  the  mainteiiance  ot 
orlei  alone  that  life  and  liberty  con  Im  proerved.  But  unhappily  intel- 
ligent men  arc  often  destitute  of  principle;  they  sometimes  desire  to 
vicld  political  power,  and  aa  this  is  frequently  in  tho  hauda  of  the  radi- 
cals, they  phiy  tlie  demagogue,  and  flatter  the  masses,  1o  obtain  their 
votes.  Ex-president  John  Adams  said,  with  great  truth,  that  when  ■ 
man,  born  in  the  cirele  of  aristocracy,  undcrtiJies  tu  jday  tliu  demagogue, 
lie  generally  does  it  with  more  art  and  auccesa  than  any  other  peruon, 
'When  the  demagogue  has  acqviired  powur— when  ha  has  attained  the 
object  of  his  ambition—ho  generally  takes  off  the  mask,  and  aa  he  oan 
now  afford  it  he  is  henceforth  a  oouaervaCive.    TfaU  la  the  history  of 
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structives,  comeouters,  flocked  spontaneouslj,  as  if  by 
a  kind  of  instinct,  to  the  banner  of  democracy,  about 
the  period  of  Jefferson's  first  election,  and  constituted, 
for  a  considerable  period  afterward,  the  staple  of  the 
party.  In  due  time  and  when  they  had  increased 
in  numbers,  they  gradually  acquired  respectable  lead- 
ers. General  King,  who  became  the  head  of  the  party 
in  Bidgefield,  was  a  high-minded,  intelligent  man; 
and  so  it  happened  in  other  places.  But  still,  the 
mass  in  the  outset  were  such  as  I  have  described. 

It  may  be  conjectured,  then,  with  what  concern  a 
sincere  and  earnest  pastor — like  my  father — saw  some 

most  (ItiinagogueB  in  this  country.  Hence  it  i8  that  doniago^ism  has  not 
had  the  fatal  oousequcnccs  that  nii<|rht  have  been  anticipated.  It  has 
indeed  defiled  onr  i>olitic«,  it  has  degraded  onr  m.iniicrs,  and  should  be 
Bpurncd  by  every  manly  bosom  ;  but  yet  it  has  stopped  short  of  the  de- 
struction of  our  government  and  our  institutions. 

Demagogism  has  prevailed  to  sucli  an  extent  among  us^  that  a  very 
largo  share  of  tlie  political  offices  are  now  held  by  demagogues.  It 
WAS  otlierwise  at  the  outset  of  our  government.  The  people  then 
CiLst  about  and  pelucted  their  best  men  :  now  party  managers  take  the 
mutter  into  their  own  hands,  and  oflen  select  the  worst  men  for  offi- 
cers, as  none  but  persons  who  can  be  bought  and  sold  would  answer 
their  purpo^te.  Thus,  office  has  sunk  in  res])ectability.  We  have  no 
lon^'er  WiuiliingloMs,  Ellsworths,  Shermans — men  of  honor  to  the  hearths 
core — at  the  head  of  alfuirs,  and  stamping  our  manners  and  our  institu- 
tions with  virtue  and  dignity.  Office  is  so  low  that  our  firat-clatw  men 
shun  it.  We  have  too  many  inferior  men  in  high  places — who,  in  dc- 
gnuling  their  stations,  degrade  the  country.  This  is  wrong:  it  is  a  sin 
against  reason,  common  sense,  patriotism,  and  prudence.  Nevertho- 
loss,  there  is,  despite  these  adverse  circumstances,  spread  over  this  vast 
country  a  sober,  solid,  and  virtuous  majority— some  in  one  party  and 
some  in  another — who  will  not  permit  these  evils  to  dttiroy  our  institu- 
tions. Wh»ever  may  rule,  there  is  and  will  bo  a  preponderance  of  con- 
servatism, and  this,  we  tnist,  will  save  us.  Democracy  may  rave — 
radic.-Uism  may  foam  at  the  mouth,  and  these  may  got  the  votes  and 
appropriate  the  spoils,  but  still  law  and  order  will  prevail,  through  the 
supremacy  of  reason,  rectitude,  and  religion. 


of  the  memberfl  of  his  own  flock,  inclnding  otbeiT 
whom  he  hoped  to  gather  into  the  fold,  kneeiing  down 
K)  this  Moloch  of  democracy.  Time  passed  on,  iiiid 
less  ibmi  twenty  yciire  after,  ft'deralism  was  overturn- 
ed, and  democracy  triumphed  in  Connecticut.  The 
old  time-honored  parchment  of  Charles  II.,  supposed 
to  be  a  sort  of  eleventh  commandment,  and  firm  aa 
Plymouth  Rock,  passed  away,  like  a  scroll,  and  a  new 
constitution  was  established,  "What  bodings,  what 
anxieties,  were  experienced  during  thb  long  agony 
of  Conservatism !  And  yet  society  survived.  The  old 
landmarks,  though  shaken,  still  remained,  and  some  of 
them  even  derivod  cuulidfiiw,  it  not  tlniinL'SB,  froni 
the  agitation.  Nay,  strange  to  say,  in  the  succeeding 
generation,  democracy  cast  its  slough,  put  on  clean 
linen,  and  affected  respectability.  Many  of  the  sona 
of  the  democrats  of  1800,  and  conceived  in  its  image, 
were  the  leaders  of  federalism  in  1825,  Indeed,  the 
word  democracy,  which  was  first  used  as  synonymous 
with  Jacobinism,  baa  essentially  changed  its  significa- 
tion, and  now  means  little  more  than  the  progressive 
party,  in  opposition  to  the  conservative  party. 

Such  is  the  cycle  of  politics,  such  are  the  oscilla- 
tions of  progress  and  conservatism,  which,  in  point 
of  fact,  regulate  the  great  march  of  society,  and  spur 
it  on  to  constant  advances  in  civilization.  These  two 
forces,  if  not  indispensable  to  liberty,  are  always  at- 
tendant upon  it;  one  is  centripetal,  the  other  cen- 
trifugal, and  are  always  in  confiict  and  contending 

Vol.  I.— a 
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ugaiust  each  other.  The  domination  of  either  would 
doubtless  lead  to  abuses;  but  the  spirit  of  both, 
duly  tempered,  combines  to  work  out  the  good  of  all. 
One  thing  is  settled  in  this  country — ^though  democ- 
racy may  seem  to  rule ;  though  it  may  carry  the  elec- 
tions «nd  engross  the  offices,  it  is  still  obliged  to  bow 
to  conservatism,  which  insists  upon  the  supremacy  of 
law  and  order.  Democracy  may  be  a  good  ladder  on 
which  to  climb  into  power,  but  it  is  then  generally 
thrown  down,  with  contempt,  by  those  who  have  ac- 
complished their  object,  and  have  no  further  use  for  it 
I  must  here  note,  m  due  chronological  order,  an 
event  which  caused  no  little  public  emotion.  One  of 
the  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  victim 
of  proscription  in  Jefferson's  time,  was  my  uncle, 
Elizur  Goodrich,  Collector  of  the  port  of  New  Ha- 
ven— at  that  time  an  office  of  some  importance,  as 
New  Haven  had  then  a  large  West  India  trade.  The 
story  is  thus  told  by  the  historian : 

^^  One  of  the  moet  noticeable  of  these  cases  was  the  removal  of 
Elizur  Goodrich,  lately  a  representative  in  Congress  from  Con- 
necticnt,  who  had  resigned  his  seat  to  accept  tlie  office  of  Col- 
lector of  New  Haven.  In  his  place  was  appointed  Samuel  Bish- 
op, a  respectable  old  man  of  seventy-seven,  but  so  nearly  blind, 
tliat  he  could  hardly  write  his  name,  and  with  no  particular 
({ualifioations  for  the  office,  or  claim  to  it,  except  being  the  fu- 
tlier  of  one  Abraham  Bishop,  a  young  democrat,  a  lawyer  with- 
out practice,  for  whom  the  appointment  was  originally  intended. 
The  claims  of  the  younger  Bishop  consisted  in  two  ])()litical 
orations,  which  he  had  recently  delivered ;  one  of  them  by  a 
m>rt  of  surprise  before  a  literary  society  of  Tale  College,  an  ooca- 
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>iin  iipnn  which  all  the  dignitari«e  of  the  Stiit«  wuro  uiitltM-i^^d. 
Tliiii  waa  %  Teliement  and  flipjiant,  but  exoessivply  ^tlall^)w  dcc- 
lauutioti,  jel  Bui[«(l  to  nlnrm  the  popular  mind,  ibe  burden  of 
it  b^g  that  by  aommeroia],  military,  clerical,  and  legal  (tela- 
100110,  ft  monarcby'ftiid  aristocracy  werejust  on  thvpolnt  (ifboing 
MddW  oo  tlie  cOQDtry.  To  this  oration,  alrottdy  in  print  be- 
fore il  hiid  been  delirert^d,  and  which  wns  atouea  disiribuled  as 
•Q  electioneering  document — the  choice  of  prceldoniial  elector* 
being  then  abont  to  take  place — Noah  Webster  had  immediately 
pnblulted  a  cutting  reply,  entitled  '  A  Rod  for  tlie  Fool's  Back,' 
Tin;  younger  Bishop's  second  oratioa,  delivered  at  a  fMtiTal  to 
c«l«brat«  the  r^poblicaa  trinniph,  was  a  juirallel,  drawn  at  greut 
length,  between  Jefferson  and  Jesus  Christ—'  The  illnstriom 
chief  who,  onoe  insolted,  now  presides  over  the  Dnion,  and  Him 
who,  otice  in^tolied,  now  jire^idcs  ovor  t!io  universe.' "—//i7- 
dntVr  ffutoty  of  the  United  Statei,  vol.  ii.  p.  429. 

For  several  reasons,  this  event  caused  great  excite- 
ment. The  election  of  Jefferson  had  been  made  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  after  a  severe  conflict, 
which  lasted  several  weeks.  The  choice  was  finally 
effected  by  Mr,  Jefferson's  giving  pledges  to  James 
A.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  and  some  other  members, 
who  consequently  bestowed  upon  him  their  vote.  He 
agreed,  if  elected,  to  follow  certain  principles  of  con- 
duct, and  stipulated,  that  while,  of  course,  he  would  fill 

■  The  great  almrm-cry  orchc  leader*  ardemocmcj  at  this  period  wu, 
tlut  the  liMleriilialasrnipalJiued  with  Englaud  aDdliatcd  franco;  that 
benee  it  waa  dear  they  were  tnaaarchlit*  at  heart,  and  deai^ed  lo  ov*r- 
throir  oar  republic,  and  eetablinh  a  mouarchy  id  iu<  place.  WaahlDgton 
WM  openly  and  repealedly  eliarged  as  a  traitor,  enlcrtaiiilng  theae  viowa 
■ad  parpoaea.  It  ia  now  known,  ai  already  indmated,  that  Jeffersoc 
CDoaaraged  and  oven  paid  some  of  the  editora  who  nude  tliae  dhargaa. 
Bm  WidrA,  ToL  IL  p.  4M,  Ao.  Saoond  Series. 
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important  confidential  offices — as  those  of  the  secreta- 
ries of  state  and  treasuiy,  foreign  ministers,  kc,  with 
persons  of  his  own  political  creed — no  removals  from 
inferior  stations,  such  as  ^^  collectors  of  ports^^^  Ac.,  in- 
cluding offices  of  mere  detail,  generally,  should  take 
place  on  the  ground  of  opinion.  The  removal  above 
alluded  to,  being  in  direct  violation  of  this  pledge, 
caused  great  indignation. 

Hitherto  removals  of  even  inferior  officers  had  never 
been  made  because  their  opinions  did  not  suit,  the 
President,  and  hence  this  instance  created  general 
surprise  as  well  as  alarm,  especially  when  the  cir- 
cumstances and  the  motives  for  the  measure  were 
taken  into  consideration.  The  principal  citizens  of 
New  Haven,  particularly  the  merchants,  felt  this  as 
a  severe  blow,  and  accordingly  addressed  to  the  Pres- 
ident a  respectful  but  earnest  remonstrance  against 
the  change  that  had  taken  place.  Mr.  Jefferson  re- 
plied in  a  letter,  which  has  become  celebrated,  as  it 
not  only  displayed,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  his  rhe 
torical  skill  and  political  tact,  but  it  may  be  said 
to  have  settled,  as  a  matter  of  principle  in  our  gov- 
ernment, that  it  is  within  the  province  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  removals  from  office  on  mere  party 
grounds.  It  is  true  that  this  was  not  largely  prac- 
ticed by  Mr.  Jeflferson,  for  public  opinion  seemed  not 
then  to  be  prepared  for  it ;  but  the  example  he  set, 
and  the  skill  he  manifested  in  defending  this  £ital 
doctrine,  afterward  resulted  in  an  open  declaration 
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by  his  party,  that  "  to  the  victor*  hehwj  lfi<;  apoih" — 
and  hence  the  whole  arpna  of  politics  has  been  c!e- 
gnu)e<l  by  iofusiDg  into  it  the  Beltlshriesa  and  vio- 
lence which  characterize  a  battle,  where  "  beaaty  and 
hooty"  is  the  watchword. 

I  may  not  find  a  better  place  than  this  for  an  anec- 
dote, which  shows  the  tendency  of  political  storms, 
like  those  of  nature — ^by  sea  and  by  land — to  re- 
volve in  a  circle.  This  Abraham  Bishop,  just  men- 
tioned, the  son  of  Collector  Bishop,  grew  up  a  demo- 
crat, and  became  an  able  and  skillful  stump  orator. 
He  is  said  to  have  originated  the  electioneering  apn- 
thegm — "one  doubt  loses  ten  votes!"  For  several 
years  he  was  the  Boanerges  of  the  party  in  Connccti- 
cat,  and  always  went  on  a  circuit  to  stir  up  the  democ- 
racy just  previous  to  the  elections.  At  length  he  was 
appointed  Collector  of  the  port  of  New  Haven,  with 
some  five  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Well :  again, 
when  an  election  was  approaching,  he  was  desired 
by  the  leaders  of  the  party  to  go  forth  and  wake 
ap  the  democracy  by  a  round  of  speeches.  "  No, 
no,"  said  the  Collector  with  $5000  a  year  :  "  I  think 
we  have  quite  democracy  enough,  now  I"  A  few 
years  later,  Mr.  Bishop  was  in  the  ranks  of  the 
whigs  or  federalists,  and  died  much  respected  as  a 
man  of  conservative  politics,  morals,  and  manners  1 

In  short,  my  dear  C . . . .,  though  I  respect  a  quiet, 
conscientious  democrat,  as  much  as  I  do  any  other  man 
— Btill,  when  I  see  a  noisy  politician  crying  out,  "  The 
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democracy  I  ho,  the  democracy  I" — ^I  consider  it  pretty 
certain — -judging  from  long  experience  and  observa- 
tion— that,  according  to  the  proverb,  "  Somebody  has 
an  axe  to  grind,"  and  desires  to  wheedle  his  dupes 
into  turning  the  grindstone,  gratis. 


LETTER  X. 

H<niD  People  traveled  Fifty  Yeart  ago—Timotky  Pickering— Mannen 
alo/t^  the.  Road — Jefferson  and  Shoe-strings — Mr,  PrieH  and  Mr.  Dem- 
ocrat— Barbers  at  Washington — Jatnea  Madison  anil  the  Queue —  Win- 
ter and  SUifjhing — (y>ti\fortahle  Metting-hou»es — The  Stote  Party  and 
the  AtUinStoce  Party— The  first  Chaise  built  in  Bidgefield^The  Me- 
ginning  of  the  Carriage  Manufacture  there. 

My  dear  C****** 

I  have  incidentally  remarked  that  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century  great  people  traveled,  in 
our  quainter,  not  in  cars,  or  steamers,  or  even  in  stage 
coaches,  to  any  considerable  extent,  but  in  their  own 
carriages.  The  principal  travel  was  on  horseback. 
Many  of  the  members  of  Congress  came  to  Wash- 
ington  in  this  way.  I  have  a  dim  recollection  of  see- 
ing one  day,  when  I  was  trudging  along  to  school,  a 
tall,  i)alc,  gaunt  man,  approaching  on  horseback  with 
his  plump  saddlebags  behind  him.  I  looked  at  him 
keenly,  and  made  my  obeisance  as  in  duty  bound, 
lie  lifted  his  hat,  and  bowed  in  return.  By  a  quick 
instinct,  I  set  him  down  as  a  man  of  mark.     In  the 
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erening,  Lieutenant  Smith  came  to  our  house  aad 
told  U8  that  Timotliy  Pickering  had  passed  throagli 
the  town!  He  bad  seen  him  and  talked  with  him, 
and  was  vastly  distended  with  the  portentous  news 
thereby  acquired — including  the  rise  and  fall  of  em- 
pires for  ages  to  come — and  all  of  which  he  duly 
unfolded  to  our  family  circle. 

Before  I  proceed,  let  me  note,  in  passing,  a  point 
of  manners  then  universal,  but  which  has  now  nearly 
faded  away.  When  travelers  met  with  people  on 
the  highway,  both  saluted  one  another  with  a  certain 
dignified  and  formal  courtesy.  All  children  were 
regularly  laniihl  :it  wliool  to  "make  their  manners" 
to  straugers ;  the  boya  to  bow  and  the  girls  to  courte- 
sy. It  was  something  different  from  the  frank,  fa- 
miliar "  How  are  you,  stranger  ?"  of  the  Far  West ; 
Bometbing  different  from  the  "  bon  jour,  eerviteur"  of 
the  Alps.  These  no  doubt  arise  from  the  natural 
sociability  of  man,  and  are  stimulated  into  a  fash- 
ion and  a  tradition  by  the  sparseneas  of  the  pop- 
idation,  for  sociability  is  greatly  promoted  by  isola- 
tion. Our  salute  was  more  measured  and  formal, 
resp^t  to  age  and  authority  being  evidently  an  ele- 
ment of  this  homage,  which  was  sedulously  taught 
to  the  young.  Its  origin  I  cannot  tell ;  perhaps  it 
came  from  England  with  the  Puritans,  and  was  a 
vestige  of  that  kindly  ceremony  which  always  marks 
the  intercourse  of  the  upper  and  lower  classes  in  a 
ooontry  where  the  patrician  and  plebeian  are  estab- 
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liflhed  bv  law  and  public  sentiment  Perhaps  it  be- 
spoke also  something  of  that  reign  of  authority,  which 
then  regulated  society  in  the  affairs  of  Church  and 
State. 

But  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  for 
children  to  salute  travelers  was,  in  my  early  days,  as 
well  a  duty  as  a  decency.  A  child  who  did  not 
"make  his  manners"  to  a" stranger  on  the  high-road, 
was  deemed  a  low  fellow ;  a  stranger  who  refused  to 
acknowledge  this  civility  was  esteemed  a  sans  cu- 
hile — perhaps  a  favorer  of  Jacobinism.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  men  of  the  highest  rank  in  those 
days  were  particular  in  these  attentions  to  children ; 
indeed,  I  may  say  that  the  emphasis  of  a  stranger^s 
courtesy  was  generally  the  measure  of  his  station. 
I  can  testify  that  in  my  own  case,  the  effect  of  this 
was  to  impress  me  strongly  with  the  amiability  of 
rank  which  thus  condescended  to  notice  a  child ;  at 
the  same  time,  it  encouraged  children,  in  some  sort, 
to  imitate  high  and  honorable  examples. 

The  decixdcnce  of  this  good  old  highway  politeness 
in  Connecticut,  began  soon  after  the  period  of  which 
I  now  write.  Remember  that  this  was  long  before 
llic  era  of  railroads  and  lightning  telegraphs.  Of 
ct)urse  it  would  be  idb  for  boys  and  girls  now-a-days 
to  undertake  to  bow  and  courtesy  to  locomotives :  in 
such  a  process  they  would  run  the  risk  of  wringing 
their  necks  and  tripping  up  their  heels.  But  forty 
years  ago  people  plodded  along  at  the  rate  of  twc 
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toJoor  milaB  tiie  hour.  ETerybodj  had  time  thea  to 
be  polita  It  is  all  changed :  aspiring  young  Amer- 
kmwas  then  alow,  as  it  is  &8t  now.  Since  every 
tibing  goea  by  steam  and  electricity,  tall  walking  and 
taD  talking  axe  the  vogue.  It  is  easy  to  comprehend 
how  this  oomea  about;  but  it  was  even  before  the 
advent  of  this  age  of  agony,  that  the  good  old  coun- 
try custom  on  the  part  of  the  rising  generation,  to 
salute  strangers  along  the  road,  had  waned.  It  first 
■ubaided  into  a  vulgar  nod,  half  ashamed  and  half 
impudent,  and  then,  like  the  pendulum  of  a  djing 
dock,  totally  ceased. 

Thus  passed  away  the  age  of  politeness.  For 
some  reason  or  other,  it  seems  to  have  gone  down 
with  old  Hartford  Convention  Federalism.  The 
change  in  manners  had  no  doubt  been  silently  going 
on  for  some  time ;  but  it  was  not  distinctly  visible 
to  common  eyes  till  the  establishment  of  the  new 
constitution.  Powder  and  queues,  cocked-hats  and 
broad-brims,  white-top  boots,  breeches,  and  shoe- 
buckles — signs  and  symbols  of  a  generation,  a  few 
examples  of  which  still  lingered  among  us — finally 
departed  with  the  Charter  of  Charles  11.,  while  with 
the  new  constitution  of  1818,  short  hair,  pantaloons, 
and  round  hats  with  narrow  brims,  became  the  estab- 
lished costume  of  men  of  all  classes. 

Jefferson  was,  or  affected  to  be,  very  simple  in  his 
taste,  dress,  and  manners.  He  wore  pantaloons,  in- 
stead of  breeches,  and  adopted  leather  shoe  strings  in 

6* 
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place  of  buckles.  These  and  other  similar  things 
were  praised  by  his  admirers  as  signs  of  his  democ- 
racy :  a  certain  coarseness  of  manners,  supposed  to 
be  encouraged  by  the  leaders,  passed  to  the  led. 
Uudeness  and  irreverence  were  at  length  deemed 
democratic,  if  not  democracy.*  An  anecdote,  which 
is  strictly  historical,  will  illustrate  this. 

About  this  time,  there  was  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Connecticut  a  clergyman  by  the  name  of  Cleveland, 
who  was  noted  for  his  wit  One  summer  day,  as  he 
was  riding  along,  he  came  to  a  brook.  Here  he 
paused  to  let  his  horse  drink.  Just  then,  a  stranger 
rode  into  the  stream  from  the  opposite  direction, 
and  Ills  horse  began  to  drink  also.  The  animals  ap- 
proiiclied,  as  is  their  wont  under  such  circumstancea, 
and  thus  brought  the  two  men  face  to  face. 

"  I  low  arc  you,  priest  ?"  said  the  stranger. 

"  How  are  you,  democrat?"  said  the  parson. 

"  How  do  you  know  I  am  a  democrat?"  said  one. 

"  How  do  you  know  I  am  a  priest?"  said  the  other. 

"  I  know  you  to  be  a  priest  by  your  dress,"  said 
the  stranger. 

"  1  know  you  to  be  a  democrat  by  your  address,'' 
said  the  parson. 

*  JcfTcrHori  curried  hirt  plebeiani»m  so  far  as  to  put  ad  end  to  the  booSkI 
^Mtlicrin^rt  uf  the  people  ut  the  Presidcnt^H  lioune,  ctUled  leveM.  Madi- 
KdM,  who  wttB  a  bettor — thut  iti,  a  wiser  and  truer— democrat,  mw  that 
therte  incetiugrt  tended  at  once  to  elevation  of  manners  and  cqnalixation 
of  socitil  position,  and  restored  them.  Mm.  Madiaon^a  levoea  were  not 
less  brilliant  than  thoaeof  lady  Waahington,  though  they  were  lew  dig- 
nified and  rctinod. 
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There  is  an  anecdote  of  a  somewhat  later  date, 
which  illuatrates  the  same  point.  In  Washington's 
time,  the  manners  of  the  country,  among  the  leading 
clasaes,  assumed  a  good  deal  of  stateliiieaa,  and  this 
WM  perpetuated  by  the  example  of  this  great  man — 
great  alike  from  hia  ofQce,  his  character,  and  his 
history.  This  was  made  the  foundation  of  the  charge 
against  bira— so  ba-sely  urged — that  be  was  at  heart* 
monarchist.  It  was  but  natural  that  Jefferson  should 
appear  to  be,  in  all  things,  his  opposite.  Under  his 
adminiHtration,  as  I  have  just  said^  a  great  change  was 
effected  in  external  manners.  As  was  reasonable,  the 
democrats  followed  the  example  of  their  leader,  now 
chief  magistrate  of  the  nation,  while  among  the  old 
federalists  there  still  lingered  vestiges  of  the  waning 
costume  of  other  days. 

A  very  keen  observer,  then  and  long  afterward  a 
senator  of  the  United  States,  once  told  me  that  at 
this  period,  all  the  barbers  of  Washington  were  fed- 
eralists, and  he  imputed  it  to  the  fact  that  the  leaders 
of  that  party  in  Congress  wore  powder  and  long 
queues,  and  of  course  had  them  dressed  every  day 
by  the  barber.  The  democrats,  on  the  contrary,  wore 
short  hair,  or,  at  least,  email  queues,  tied  up  carelessly 
with  a  ribbon,  nnd  therefore  gave  little  encouragement 
to  the  tonsorial  art.  One  day,  as  the  narrator  told 
me,  while  he  was  being  shaved  by  the  leading  barber 
of  the  city — who  was  of  course  a  federalist — the  lat- 
ter suddenly  and  vehemently  burst  out  against  the 
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nomination  of  Madison  for  the  presidency  by  the 
democratic  party,  which  had  that  morning  been  an- 
nounced. 

"Dear  me  I"  said  the  barber,  "surely  this  coun 
try  is  doomed  to  disgrace  and  shame.  What  Presi- 
dents we  might  have,  sir  I  Just  look  at  Daggett  of 
Connecticut  and  Stockton  of  New  Jersey  I  What 
queues  they  have  got,  sir — as  big  as  your  wrist,  and 
powdered  every  day,  sir,  like  real  gentlemen  as  they 
are.  Such  men,  sir,  would  confer  dignity  upon  the 
chief  magistracy ;  but  this  little  Jim  Madison,  with  a 
queue  no  bigger  than  a  pipe-stem  I  Sir,  it  is  enough 
to  make  a  man  forswear  his  country  I" 

But  I  must  return  to  locomotion — not  railing  but 
wheeling.  In  Ridgefield,  in  the  year  1800,  there 
was  but  a  single  chaise,  and  that  belonged  to  Col- 
onel Bradley,  one  of  the  principal  citizens  of  the 
place.  It  was  without  a  top,  and  had  a  pair  of 
wide-spreading,  asinine  ears.  That  multitudinous 
generation  of  traveling  vehicles,  so  universal  and  so 
convenient  now — such  as  top-wagons,  four-wheeled 
chaises,  tilburies,  dearborns,  &c.,  was  totally  un- 
known. Even  if  these  things  had  been  invented, 
the  roads  would  scarcely  have  permitted  the  use  of 
them.  Physicians  who  had  occasion  to  go  from  town 
to  town,  went  on  horseback ;  all  clergymen,  except 
perhaps  Bishop  Scabury,  who  rode  in  a  coach,  trav- 
eled in  the  same  way.  My  father's  people,  who  lived 
at  a  distance,  came  to  church  on  horseback — their 
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wives  and  danghtere  being  seated  on  pillioua  behind 
tlipm.  In  &  few  cascB — as  in  spriug-time,  when  tlie 
mud  Lad  no  soundings — the  farm  wagon  was  used 
for  transporting  the  family. 

In  winter  it  was  otberwise,  for  we  had  three  or  four 
months  of  sleighing.  Then  the  whole  country  was 
a  railroad,  and  gay  times  we  had.  Oh  1  those  beau 
tiful  winters,  which  would  drive  me  shivering  to  the 
fireside  now ;  what  vivid  delight  have  I  had  in 
your  slidings  and  akatiogs,  your  sleddings  and  sleigh 
iugs !  One  thing  strikes  me  now  with  wonder,  and 
that  ia,  the  genemi  indifference,  in  those  days,  to  the 
intensity  of  winter.  No  doiiLt,  as  I  have  aaid  before, 
the  climate  was  then  more  severe ;  but  be  that  as  it 
may,  people  seemed  to  suffer  less  from  it  than  at  the 
present  day.  Nobody  thought  of  staying  at  home 
&om  church  because  of  the  extremity  of  the  weather. 
We  had  no  thermometers,  it  is  true,  to  frighten  ua 
with  the  revelation  that  it  was  twenty-five  degrees 
below  zero.  The  habits  of  the  people  were  simple 
and  hardy,  and  there  were  few  defences  against  the 
assaults  of  the  seasons.  The  houses  were  not  tight ; 
we  had  no  stoves,  no  Lehigh  or  Lackawanna  coal ; 
yet  we  lived,  and  comfortably  too ;  nay,  we  even 
changed  burly  winter  into  a  season  of  enjoyment. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  story,  by  the  way,  apon  the 
meeting- houses  of  those  days.  They  were  of  wood, 
and  slenderly  built,  of  course  admitting  somewhat 
freely  the  blasts  of  the  seasona     In  the  severe  win- 
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ter  days,  we  only  mitigated  the  temperature  bj  fix>t- 
stoves ;  but  these  were  deemed  effeminate  luxuries, 
suited  to  women  and  children.  What  would  have 
been  thought  of  Deacon  Olmstead  and  Granther  Bald- 
win, had  they  yielded  to  the  weakness  of  a  foot-stove  I 
The  age  of  comfortable  meeting-houses  and 
churches,  in  county  towns,  was  subsequent  to  this, 
some  twenty  or  thirty  years.  All  improvement  is 
gradual,  and  frequently  advances  only  by  conflict 
with  prejudice,  and  victory  over  opposition.  In  a 
certain  county  town  within  my  knowledge,  the  intro- 
duction of  stoves  into  the  meeting-house,"^ about  the 
year  1830,  threatened  to  overturn  society.  The  inci- 
dent may  be  worth  detailing,  for  trifles  often  throw 
light  upon  important  subjects. 

In  this  case,  the  metropolis,  which  we  will  call 
H . . .,  had  adopted  stoves  in  the  churches,  and  nat- 
urally enough  some  people  of  the  neighboring  town 
of  E ....  set  about  introducing  this  custom  into  the 
meeting-house  in  their  own  village.  Now,  the  two 
master-spirits  of  society — the  Demon  of  Progress  and 
the  Angel  of  Conservatism — somehow  or  other  had 
got  into  the  place,  and  as  soon  as  this  reform  was  sug- 
gested, they  began  to  wrestle  with  the  people,  until 
at  last  the  church  and  society  were  divided  into  two 
violent  factions — the  Stove  Party  and  the  Anti-stove 
Party.     At  the  head  of  the  first  was  Mrs.  Deacon 

E and  at  the  head  of  the  latter  was  Mrs.  Deacon 

P The  battle  raged  portentously,  very  much 
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like  tlte  renowned  tempest  in  a  teapot.  Societj  was 
indeed  lashed  into  a  foam.  The  minister,  between 
(he  contending  factions,  scarcely  dared  to  say  his  soul 
wos  his  own.  He  could  scurcelj  find  a  text  frum 
"  Genesis  to  Jude,"  that  might  not  commit  him  on  ono 
Bide  or  the  other.  The  strife — of  course — rau  into 
politics,  and  the  representative  to  the  assembly  got 
in  by  a  happy  knack  at  dodging  the  question  in  each 
wiee  as  to  be  claimed  by  both  parties. 

Finally,  the  progressionists  prevailed — the  stove 
party  triumphed,  and  the  stoves  were  accordingly 
installed.  Great  was  the  humiliation  of  the  nnti- 
stoveites;  ncvenhfjcsii,  ihcy  cr'nckirlrd  to  ha  submia- 
Mve  to  the  dispensatious  of  Providence.  On  the 
Sabbath  succeeding  the  installation  of  the  stoves,  Mrs. 

Deacon  P ,  instead  of  staying  away,  did  as  she 

ought,  and  went  to  church.  As  she  moved  up  the 
broad  aisle,  it  was  remarked  that  she  looked  pale  but 
calm,  as  a  martyr  should,  conscious  of  injury,  yet 
struggling  to  forgive.  Nevertheless,  when  the  min- 
ister named  his  text — Romans  xii,  20 — and  spoke 
about  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  the  head — she  slid 
from  her  seat,  and  subsided  gently  upon  the  floor. 
The  train  of  ideas  suggested  was,  in  fact,  too  much 
for  her  heated  brain  and  shattered  nerves.  Sud- 
denly there  was  a  rush  to  the  pew,  and  the  feinting 
lady  was  taken  out.  When  she  came  to  the  air,  she 
slightly  revived. 

"Pray  what  is  the  matter?"  said  Mrs.  Deacon 
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K  . . . .,  who  bent  over  her,  holding  a  smelling-bottle 
to  her  nose. 

'*  Oh,  it  is  the  heat  of  those  awful  stoves,"  said 
Mrs.  Deacon  P . . . . 

'*Ko,  no,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Deacon  K....: 
"that  can't  be:  it's  a  wana  day,  you  know,  and 
there's  no  fire  in  them." 

"  No  fire  in  the  stoves  ?"  said  Mrs.  Deacon  P . . . . 

"  Not  a  particle,"  said  Mrs.  Deacon  K  •  • . . 

"  Well,  I  feel  better  now,"  said  the  poor  lady  ;  and 
so  bidding  her  fiiends  good-by,  she  went  home,  in  a 
manner  suited  to  the  occasion. 

I  have  said  that  in  the  year  1800  there  was  but  a 
single  chaise  in  Bidgefield,  and  this  was  brought, 
I  believe,  from  New  Haven.  There  was  not,  I  im- 
agine, a  coach,  or  any  kind  of  pleasure  vehicle — ^that 
crazy  old  chaise  excepted — ^in  the  county  of  Fairfield, 
out  of  the  two  half-shire  towns.  Such  things,  in- 
deed, were  known  at  New  York,  Boston,  and  Phila- 
delphia— for  already  the  government  had  laid  a  tax 
upon  pleasure  conveyances ;  but  they  were  compar- 
atively few  in  number,  and  were  mostly  imported. 
In  1798,  there  was  but  one  public  hack  in  New  Ha- 
ven, and  but  one  coach  ;  the  latter  belonging  to  Pier- 
point  Edwards,  being  a  large  four-wheeled  vehicle,  for 
two  persons,  called  a  chariot.  In  the  smaller  towns, 
there  were  no  pleasure  vehicles  in  use  throughout  New 
England.     What  an  Old  Fogy  the  world  was  then ! 

About  that  time,  there  came  to  our  vills^a  a  man 


» 


I 
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by  the  name  of  Jense  J.  Skellinger,  an  Englishmaii, 
and  chaisemaker  by  trade,  Mj  father  engaged  bina 
to  build  him  a  chaise.  A  bench  was  set  up  in  our 
barn,  and  certain  trees  of  oak  aod  ash  were  cut  in 
our  neighboring  woods.  These  were  sawed  and  sea- 
80rnsi,  and  shaped  into  wheels  and  shafts.  Thomaa 
Hawlej,  half  blacksmith  and  half  wheelwright,  was 
duly  initiated,  and  be  cunningly  wrought  the  iron 
necessary  for  the  work.  In  five  months  the  chaise 
was  finished,  with  a  standing  top — greatly  to  the  ad- 
miration of  our  family.  What  a  gaze  was  there,  ray 
countrymen,  as  this  vehicle  went  through  Ridgefield- 
Btreet  apon  its  first  expedition! 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  chaise  manufactory 
in  Ridgefield,  which  baa  since  been  a  source  of  large 
revenne  to  the  towu.  Skellinger  was  engaged  by 
Elijah  Hawley,  who  had  formerly  done  something  as 
a  wi^n-builder,  and  thus  in  due  time  an  establish- 
ment was  founded,  which  for  many  years  was  noted 
for  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  its  pleasure  vehicles. 

The  origin  of  local  and  special  kinds  of  induMry 
is  often  hidden  in  mystery.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
tell  who  began  the  manufactory  of  needles  at  Bed- 
ditch,  ribbons  at  St.  Etienne,  or  watches  at  Geneva ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  our  chaise,  built  in  our  barn, 
was  the  commencement  of  the  Bidgefield  carnage 
manu&ctory,  which  greatly  Sonrished  for  a  time,  and 
gave  rise  to  other  branches  of  mechanical  industry, 
vhich  Htill  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  the  place. 
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LETTER    XI. 

C^htoum  and  Down-town — E(ut  End  and  Wttt  End — MiuUr  StMina — A 
Model  SchooUna»Ur^Tk4  Schocl-haute^AdmuiittraUon  qftke  Sdkool^ 
Zeek    Sanford—Schoolrbookt — ArUhnutic — Hittory — Orammar — Anse- 

doU  of  G H. — Oouniry  SchooU  of  New  England  in  iksM  Daf$ 

—Master  Stebbins't  Seholan. 

My  DEAR  O****** 

Bidgefield,  as  well  as  most  other  places,  had  its 
Up-town  and  Down-town  —  terms  which  have  not 
unfrequently  been  the  occasion  of  serious  divisions 
in  the  affiiirs  of  Church  and  State.  In  London  this 
distinction  takes  the  name  of  West  End  and  the  City. 
The  French  philosophers  say  that  every  great  cap- 
ital has  similar  divisions — West  End  being  always 
the  residence  of  the  aristocracy  and  East  End  of  the 
canaille.  They  affirm  that  it  is  not  only  so  in  fact  as 
to  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  and  other  capitals  of  the 
present  day,  but  that  it  was  so  in  Rome,  Athens, 
Babylon,  and  Nineveh  of  old.  This  they  explain  by 
a  general  law,  pervading  all  countries  and  all  ages, 
which  establishes  a  current  of  air  from  west  to  east, 
thus  ventilating  and  purifying  the  one,  and  charging 
the  other  with  the  fuliginous  vapors  of  a  crowded 
population.  Hence,  they  say  that  not  only  cities 
must  have  their  West  End  and  East  End,  but  that 
houses  should  be  built  on  the  same  principle — the 
parlor  to  the  west  and  the  kitchen  to  the  east.    This 
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IB  Barely  laying  deep  the  fouodtLtioDs  of  the  patrician 
and  plebeian  divisions  of  society. 

Whether  our  great  Amerioan  cities  furnish  any 
support  to  this  ingenious  theory,  I  leave- to  be  deter- 
nuned  by  the  philosophera.  I  shall  only  venture  lo 
remark  that  Ridgefield,  being  a  village,  had  a  right 
to  follow  its  own  whim,  and  tbereforo  "West  Lane, 
instead  of  being  the  aristocratic  end  of  the  place, 
was  really  rather  the  low  end.  It  constituted  in  fact 
what  was  called  Downlovm,  in  distinction  from  the 
more  eastern  and  northern  section,  called  Vp-town. 
In  this  latter  portion,  and  about  the  middle  of  the 
main  street,  was  the  Up-town  school,  the  leading 
seminary  of  the  village,  for  at  this  period  it  had 
not  arrived  at  the  honors  of  an  academy.  At  the 
age  of  ten  years  I  was  sent  here,  the  institution  be- 
ing then,  and  many  years  after,  under  the  charge  of 
Uaster  Stebbins.  He  was  a  man  with  a  conciliating 
stoop  in  the  shoulders,  a  long  body,  short  legs,  and 
a  swayiDg  walk.  He  was,  at  this  period,  some  fifty 
years  old,  his  hair  being  thin  and  silvery,  and  always 
tailing  in  well-combed  rolls,  over  his  coat-collar.  His 
eye  was  blue,  and  his  dress  invariably  of  the  same 
color.  Breeches  and  knee-buckles,  blue-mixed  stock- 
ings, and  shoes  with  bright  buckles,  seemed  as  much 
a  part  of  the  man  as  his  head  and  shoulders.  On 
the  whole,  his  appearance  was  that  of  the  middle- 
class  gentleman  of  the  olden  time,  and  he  was  in 
bet  what  he  snemed. 
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This  semmary  of  learning  for  the  rismg  (u-istocracy 
of  Bidgefield  was  a  wooden  edifice,  thirty  by  twenty 
feet,  covered  with  brown  clapboards,  and  except  an 
entiy,  consisted  of  a  single  room.  Around,  and 
against  the  walls  ran  a  continuoos  line  of  seats,  front- 
ed by  a  continaous  writing-desk.  Beneath,  were 
depositories  for  books  and  writing  materials.  The 
center  was  occupied  by  slab  seats,  similar  to  those 
of  West  Lane.  The  larger  scholars  were  ranged  on 
the  outer  sides,  at  the  desks ;  the  smaller  fiy  of 
a-b-c-darians  were  seated  in  the  center.  The  master 
was  enshrined  on  the  east  side  of  the  room,  contrary, 
be  it  remembered,  to  the  law  of  the  French  savans, 
which  places  dominion  invariably  in  the  west.  Bcg- 
alar  as  the  sun,  Master  Stebbina  was  in  his  seat  at 
nine  o'clock,  and  the  performances  of  the  school 
began. 

According  to  the  Catechism — which,  by  the  way, 
we  learned  and  recited  on  Satvirday — the  chief  end  of 
man  was  to  glorify  God  and  keep  his  commandments : 
according  to  the  routine  of  this  school,  one  would 
have  thought  it  to  be  reading,  writing,  and  arithme- 
tic, to  which  we  may  add  spelling.  From  morning 
to  night,  in  all  weathers,  through  every  season  of  the 
year,  these  exercises  were  carried  on  with  the  energy, 
patience,  and  perseverance  of  a  manufactory. 

Master  Stebbins  respected  his  calling:  his  heart 
was  in  his  work ;  and  so,  what  he  pretended  to  teach, 
he  taught  well.     When  1  entered  the  school,  I  found 
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that  B  bugu  stride  liad  been  achieved  in  Uie  moreh  ol 
mind  since  I  had  left  West  Lane,  Webster's  Spelling- 
book  had  taken  the  place  of  Dilworlh,  which  was  a 
great  improvement.  The  drill  in  spelling  waa  very 
thorough,  and  applied  every  day  to  the  whole  school, 
lima^ne  that  the  exercises  might  have  been  amufting 
to  a  stranger,  especially  ns  one  scholar  would  some- 
times go  off  in  a  voiee  as  grum  as  that  of  a  bull-frog, 
while  another  would  follow  in  tones  as  fine  and  pi- 
ping as  a  peet-weet.  The  blunders,  too,  were  ofWn 
ineffably  ludicrous ;  even  we  children  would  eorne- 
times  have  tittered,  had  not  such  an  enormity  been 
certain  to  liav.*  hiuuyht  uuL  tin-  liiivli.  As  hi  ruwanls 
and  paoishmeiits,  the  system  was  this:  whoever  miss- 
ed went  down ;  so  that  perfection  mounted  to  the  top. 
Here  was  the  beginning  of  the  up  and  down  of  life. 

Beading  was  performed  in  classes,  which  generally 
plodded  on  without  a  hint  from  the  master.  Never- 
theless, when  Zeek  Sanford* — who  was  said  to  have 
a  streak  of  lightning  in  him — in  his  haste  to  be  smart, 


*  Enkiel  Binford  *bb  bbou  of  Colonel  Bcnjtimin  SDnford,  of  Rending. 
The  Utur  muried  ■  Qaughter  of  Col.  David  UluietenU,  of  RidgeSold,  ■ 
maaof  greiC  regpecUbllity :  ofler  resldiag  >  Cewyetm  here,  he  removed 
to  Onondigft  coantf,  New  York,  uid  tlience  to  Philadelphiis  tad  after- 
ward to  OermiDtonu,  where  )ie  died  about  tliirtf  yeurt  ago. 

Ezekiel,  onr  achooliaate,  was  a  lad  of  gKHl  spirit  and  excellent  ea- 
t»citf.  He  wu  eduoaled  at  Yale  College,  and  was  there  noted  w  • 
promiaing  writer.  Ho  tmbsequenUy  became  editor  of  the  Ecltlie  Mdga- 
•iM  at  Philadelphia,  and  io  1819,  published  a  Biitayo/ lAtUnitid^atM 
b^crt  lit  SfvoUtian,  tnlh  khiu  acaruiU  of  On  AborigiiM.  Haviogatod- 
l»d  law,  be  removed  to  Columbia,  Boath  Carolina,  where  he  died  about 
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This  seminary  of  learning  for  the  rising  aristocracy 
of  Ridgefield  was  a  wooden  edifice,  thirty  by  twenty 
feet,  covered  with  brown  clapboards,  and  except  an 
entry,  consisted  of  a  single  roouL  Around,  and 
against  the  walls  ran  a  continuous  line  of  seats,  fix>nt- 
ed  by  a  continuous  writing-desk.  Beneath,  were 
depositories  for  books  and  writing  materials.  The 
center  was  occupied  by  slab  seats,  similar  to  those 
of  West  Lane.  The  larger  scholars  were  ranged  on 
the  outer  sides,  at  the  desks;  the  smaller  try  of 
a-b-c-darians  were  seated  in  the  center.  The  master 
was  enshrined  on  the  east  side  of  the  room,  contrary, 
be  it  remembered,  to  the  law  of  the  French  savans, 
which  places  dominion  invariably  in  the  west.  Reg- 
ular as  the  sun.  Master  Stebbins  was  in  his  seat  at 
nine  o'clock,  and  the  performances  of  the  school 
began. 

According  to  the  Catechism — which,  by  the  way, 
we  learned  and  recited  on  Saturday — ^the  chief  end  of 
man  was  to  glorify  God  and  keep  his  commandments : 
according  to  the  routine  of  this  school,  one  would 
have  thought  it  to  be  reading,  writing,  and  arithme- 
tic, to  which  we  may  add  spelling.  From  morning 
to  night,  in  all  weathers,  through  every  season  of  the 
year,  these  exercises  were  carried  on  with  the  energy, 
patience,  and  perseverance  of  a  manufactory. 

Master  Stebbins  respected  his  calling:  his  heart 
was  in  his  work ;  and  so,  what  he  pretended  to  teach, 
he  taught  well.     When  I  entered  the  school,  I  found 
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I  that  a  huge  stride  tiud  been  achieved  in  tbc  marcb  ot 
mind  since  I  had  left  West  Lane.  Webstcr'a  Spelling- 
book  had  taken  the  pliice  of  Dilwortb,  which  was  a 
great  improvement.  The  drill  in  spelling  was  very 
thorough,  and  applied  every  day  to  the  whole  school. 
limagine  that  the  exercises  might  have  been  amusing 
to  a  stranger,  especially  an  one  scholar  would  some- 
times go  off  in  a  voice  as  grum  as  that  of  a  bull-frog, 
while  another  would  follow  in  tone^  as  fine  and  pi- 
ping as  a  peel-weel.  The  blunders,  too,-  were  often 
ineffably  ludicrous ;  even  we  children  would  some- 
times have  tittered,  had  not  such  an  enormity  been 
certain  to  have  brought  out  the  birch.  As  to  rfwanls 
and  punishments,  the  system  was  this:  whoever  miss- 
ed went  down ;  so  that  perfection  mounted  to  the  top. 
Here  was  the  beginning  of  the  up  and  down  of  life. 

Beading  waa  performed  in  classes,  which  generally 
plodded  on  without  a  hint  from  the  master.  Never- 
theless, when  Zeek  Sanford* — who  waa  said  to  have 
a  streak  of  lightning  in  him — in  his  haste  to  be  smart, 


■  Eukiel  Buirord  wu  •  sou  of  Colonel  Bcnjatniii  Sunrord,  of  Reniting. 
The  UtWr  muried  ■  aau^chtcr  ot  Col.  David  Oluulefld,  of  Ridgefiuld,  ■ 
man  of  great  respecWbiUt}' :  aHer  residing  a  few  jeare  here,  he  removed 
to  Onond*g*  eoniity,  New  York,  and  theDM  to  ybiWelphia,  uid  sftei^ 
ward  to  Germsotown,  wliere  ho  died  about  tliirtj-  years  ago, 

Ezekiel,  oar  sc^boolmatc,  vaa  s  lad  of  great  npirit  atid  emllent  cs- 
funtj,  lie  WBI  educatod  at  Yale  College,  and  was  there  noled  aa  ■ 
promlsiDg  writer.  Ho  anbseqiientlf  became  editor  of  lliB  EeUetie  Maga- 
(MM  at  Philadelphia,  and  in  181»,  published  a  HMoiyo/  OuUaittdStattt 
iffim  Ike  BtvelutioTt,  tciih  lameiceoviU  o/tht  Aborigiaa.  Haviog  atud- 
ied  law,  he  remoTod  to  Colambia,  South  Caioliua,  when  he  died  about 
the  JMT  181S. 
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read  the  37th  verse  of  the  2d  chapter  of  the 
"  Now  when  they  heard  this,  they  were  piclded  in 
their  heart" — ^the  birch  stick  on  Master  Stebbins's  ta- 
ble seemed  to  quiver  and  peel  at  the  little  end,  as  if 
to  give  warning  of  the  wrath  to  come.  When  Orry 
Keeler — Orry  was  a  girl,  you  know,^  and  not  a  boy 
— drawled  out  in  spelling:  k— o — ^n,  Aon,  s — ^h — vl — ^n 
— ^t — s,  shunts,  konshunts — the  bristles  in  the  master's 
eyebrows  fidgeted  like  Aunt  Delight's  knitting-nee- 
dles. Occasionally,  when  the  reading  was  insupport- 
ably  bad,  he  took  a  book  and  read  himself  as  an 
example. 

We  were  taught  arithmetic  in  Daboll,  then  a  new 
book,  and  which,  being  adapted  to  our  measures  of 
length,  weight,  and  currency,  was  a  prodigious  leap 
over  the  head  of  poor  old  Dilworth,  whose  rules  and 
examples  were  modeled  upon  English  customs.  In 
consequence  of  the  general  \ise  of  Dilworth  in  our 
schools,  for  perhaps  a  century — ^pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence  were  classical,  and  dollars  and  cents  vulgar,  for 
several  succeeding  generations.  "  I  would  not  give  a 
penny  for  it,"  was  genteel ;  "  I  would  not  give  a 
cent  for  it,"  was  plebeian.  We  have  not  yet  got  over 
this :  we  sometimes  say  red  cent  in  familiar  parlance, 
but  it  can  hardly  be  put  in  print  without  offense. 

Master  Stebbins  was  a  great  man  with  a  slate  and 
pencil,  and  I  have  an  idea  that  we  were  a  generation 
after  his  own  heart.  We  certainly  achieved  wonders 
accx)rding  to  our  own  conceptions,  some  of  us  going 
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even  beyond  the  Rule  of  Tliree,  and  making  forajs 
into  the  mysterioua  region  of  Vulgar  Fractions. 
Several  daring  geniuses  actually  entered  and  took 


But  after  all,  penmanship  was  Master  Stebbine'a 
great  accomplishment.  He  bad  no  magniloquent 
system;  no  pompous  lessons  upon  single  lines  and 
bifid  lines,  and  the  like.  The  rev  el  alio  ua  of  in- 
spired copy-book  makers  bad  not  then  been  vouch 
safed  to  man.  Ke  could  not  cut  an  American  eagle 
with  a  single  flourish  of  a  goose-quill.  He  was  gui- 
ded by  good  taate  and  native  inalinct,  and  wrote  a 
smooth  round  hand,  like  copper-plate.  His  lessons 
from  A  to  &,  all  written  by  himself,  consisted  of  pithy 
proverbs  and  useful  moral  lessons.  On  every  page 
of  our  writing-books  he  wrote  the  first  line  himself. 
The  effect  was  what  might  have  been  expected — with 
suoh  models,  patiently  enforced,  nearly  all  became 
good  writers. 

Beyond  these  simple  elements,  the  Up-town  school 
made  few  p|etensions.  When  I  was  there,  two  Web- 
ster's Grammars  and  one  or  two  Dwight's  Geographies 
were  in  use.  The  latter  was  without  maps  or  illustra- 
tions, and  was  in  fact  little  more  than  an  expanded  ta- 
ble of  contents,  taken  from  Morse's  Universal  Geogra- 
phy— the  mammoth  monument  of  American  learning 
and  genius  of  that  age  and  generation.  The  grammar 
was  a  clever  book ;  but  I  have  an  idea  that  neither 
Master  Stebbins  nor  bin  pupils  ever  fathomed  its 
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depths.  They  floundered  about  in  it,  as  if  in  a 
quagmire,  and  after  some  time  came  out  pietty  nearly 
where  they  went  in,  though  perhaps  a  litde  ofafos- 
cated  bythe  dim  and  dusky  atmosphere  of  these 
labyrinths. 

The  &ct  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  art  of  teaohing, 
as  now  understood,  beyond  the  simplest  elements, 
was  neither  known  nor  deemed  nebessarj  in  our 
country  schools  in  their  day  of  small  things.  Bepo- 
tition,  drilling,  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  pxe> 
cept,  with  here  and  there  a  little  of  the  birch— ^con- 
stituted the  entire  system. 

James  G.  Carter*  had  not  then  begun  the  series  of 
publications,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  great 
moyement  in  school  education,  which  afterward  per- 
vaded New  England.  '*  Bring  up  a  child  in  the  way 
in  which  he  should  go,"  was  the  principle;  the  prac- 
tice regarded  this  way  as  straight  and  narrow  — 
somewhat  like  a  gun-barrel — ^and  the  scholar  as  a 
bullet,  who  was  to  go  ahead,  whether  he  had  to 
encounter  a  pine  board  or  an  oak  knot  In  climb- 
ing up  the  steep  ascent  to  knowledge,  he  was  expect- 
ed to  rely  upon  his  own  genius ;  a  kindly,  helping 
hand  along  the  rough  and  dubious  passages,  was  rare- 
ly extended  to  him.  "  Do  this  I"  said  the  master,  with 
his  eye  bent  on  the  ferule,  itnd  generally  the  pupil 
did  it,  if  the  matter  related  to  the  simpler  school 

*  Soe  note  V.,  d.  640. 
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But  when  you  came  to  grammar— that 
was  quite  another  thing. 

Let  me  here  repeat  an  anecdote,  which  I  have  in- 
deed lold  before,  but  which  I  had  from  the  lips  of  its 
hero,  G  . . .  H . . .,  a  clergyman  of  some  note  thirty 
years  ago,  and  which  weli  illustrates  this  part  of  my 
Btory.  At  a  village  school,  not  many  miles  from 
Bidgefield,  he  was  put  into  Webster's  Grammar,  Here 
he  read,  ^'Animn  is  the  name  of  a  iking — as  horse,  hair, 
justict"  Now,  in  his  innocence,  he  read  it  thus :  "  A 
noun  M  the  name  of  a  thing — as  Iiorse-hair  jvslice." 

"What  then,"  said  he,  ruminating  deeply,  " ia  a 
noun  ?    But  first  I  must  find  out  what  a  horse-hair 


Upon  this  he  meditated  for  some  days,  but  still 
he  was  as  far  as  ever  from  the  solution.  Now  his 
iather  was  a  man  of  authority  in  those  parts,  and 
moreover  he  was  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Withal,  he 
was  of  respectable  ancestry,  and  so  there  had  de- 
scended to  him  a  somewhat  stately  high-backed  settee, 
covered  with  horse-hair.  One  day,  as  the  youth  came 
from  school,  pondering  upon  the  great  grammatical 
problem,  he  entered  the  front  door  of  the  house,  and 
there  he  saw  before  him,  his  father,  officiating  in  his 
legal  capacity,  and  seated  upon  the  old  horse-hair 
settee,  "  I  have  found  it !"  said  the  boy  to  himself, 
as  greatly  delighted  as  was  Archimedes  when  he  ex 
claimed  Eureka — "my  lather  is  a  horse-hair  justice, 
and  therefore  a  noun  I" 

Vot,  I.— T 
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Nevertheless,  it  most  be  admitted  that  the  world 
got  on  remarkably  well  in  spite  of  this  narrowness 
of  the  country  schools.  The  elements  of  an  Eng- 
lish education  were  pretty  well  taught  throughout 
the  village  seminaries  of  Connecticut,  and  I  may 
add,  of  New  England.  The  teachers  were  heartily 
devoted  to  their  profession :  they  respected  their  call- 
ing, and  were  respected  and  encouraged  by  the  com- 
munity. They  had  this  merit,  that  while  they  at- 
tempted but  little,  that,  at  least,  was  thoroughly  per- 
formed. 

As  to  the  country  at  large,  it  was  a  day  of  quiet, 
though  earnest  action  :  Franklin's  spirit  was  the  great 
"  schoolmaster  abroad" — teaching  industry,  persever- 
ance, frugality,  and  thrift,  as  the  end  and  aim  of  am- 
bition. The  education  of  youth  was  suited  to  what 
was  expected  of  them.  With  the  simple  lessons  of 
the  country  schools,  they  moved  the  world  imme- 
diately around  them.  Though  I  can  recollect  only  a 
single  case — that  already  alluded  to  of  Ezekiel  San- 
ford — in  which  one  of  Master  Stebbins's  scholars  at- 
tained any  degree  of  literary  distinction,  still,  quite  a 
number  of  them,  with  no  school  learning  beyond 
what  he  gave  them,  rose  to  a  certain  degree  of  emi- 
nence. His  three  sons  obtained  situations  in  New 
York  as  accountants,  and  became  distinguished  in 
their  career.  At  one  period  there  were  three  gradu- 
ates of  his  school,  who  were  cashiers  of  banks  in 
that  city.    My  mind  adverts  now  with  great  satisfac- 
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tion  to  Beveral  names  among  the  wealthy,  honorable, 
and  still  active  merchants  of  the  great  metropolis, 
who  were  my  fellow-atudenta  of  the  Up-towu  school, 
and  who  there  began  and  completed  their  education. 
I  will  venture  to  name  another — Rtifua  H.  King, 
of  Albany,  who  was  my  competitor  in  every  study, 
and  my  friend  in  every  play.  May  I  not  be  permit- 
ted to  add  that  he  has  ever  been,  and  still  is,  my 
fiiend  ?  As  a  man,  he  is  precisely  what  he  promised 
to  be  as  Master  Stebbins's  pupil,  I  know  he  will  ex- 
cuse me  for  thus  speaking  of  him  iu  behalf  of  our 
revered  old  pchoolmaster,  to  whose  character  and 
memory  I  can  inscribe  no  more  worthy  monument 
than  this  reference  to  his  pupils. 


LETTER    XII, 

S/rtemaiuiip — Bigt'i  AdvtnCvru — A  Dead  S!u>t — A  Saet—AcadtnicM 
nanort^Oiarla  Chaiterbex — My  Father' »  School — My  Eicrcuetm  Latin 
—  Tityrt  tu  patula,  ele. — Ramitti — LiUrary  AipinUioni-^My  Mollur— 
Fami^  Worihip^Standing  and  Knteiinf  at  Prayer — Aneed0la—(htt 
Philiilint  TtmpU. 

Permit  me  a  few  more  details  as  to  my  school- 
day  recollections.  I  went  steadily  to  the  Up-town 
school  for  three  winters,  being  occupied  during  the 
Bummers  upon  the  farm,  and  in  various  minor  'luties. 
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I  was  a  great  deal  on  horseback,  often  carrying  moB 
sages  to  the  neighbonng  towns  of  Beading,  Wilton, 
Weston,  and  Lower  Salem,  for  then  the  post-routes 
were  few,  and  the  mails,  which  were  weekly,  crept  like 
snails  over  hill  and  yalley.  I  became  a  bold  rider  at 
an  early  age ;  before  I  was  eight  years  old,  I  frequently 
ventured  to  put  a  horse  to  his  speed,  and  that,  too, 
without  a  saddle.  A  person  who  has  never  tried  it, 
can  hardly  conceive  of  the  wild  delight  of  riding  a 
swift  horse — ^when  he  lays  down  his  ears,  tosses  his 
tail  in  air,  and  stretches  himself  out  in  a  full  race. 
The  change  which  the  creature  undergoes,  in  passing 
from  an  ordinary  gait  into  a  run,  is  felt  by  the  rider 
to  be  a  kind  of  sudden  inspiration,  which  triumphs 
like  wings  over  the  dull,  dragging  laws  of  gravitation. 
The  intense  energy  of  the  beast's  movements,  the 
rush  of  the  air,  the  swimming  backward  of  lands, 
houses,  and  trees,  with  the  clattering  thunder  of  the 
hoofs — all  convey  to  the  rider  a  fierce  ecstasy,  which, 
perhaps,  nothing  else  can  give.  About  this  period, 
however,  I  received  a  lesson,  which  lasted  me  a  life- 
time. 

You  must  know  that  Deacon  Benedict,  one  of  our 
neighbors,  had  a  fellow  living  with  him,  named 
Abijah.  He  was  an  adventurous  youth,  and  more 
than  once  led  me  into  tribulation.  I  remember  that 
on  one  occasion  I  went  with  him  to  shoot  a  dog  that 
was  said  to  worry  the  deacon's  sheep.  It  was  night, 
and  dark  as  Egypt,  but  Bige  said  he  could  see  the 
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creature,  close  to  the  cow-bousc,  back  of  the  bam. 
He  banged  away,  ami  then  jumped  over  the  fence, 
to  pick  up  the  game.  Alter  a  litae  he  came  back,  bat 
aaid  not  a.  word.  Hsxt  moTDing  it  was  found  that 
he  had  shot  the  brindled  cow;  mistaking  a  white 
spot  in  her  forehead  for  the  dog,  he  had  taken  deadly 
aim,  and  put  the  whole  charge  into  her  pate.  For- 
tunately her  skull  wa^  thick  and  the  shot  small,  so 
the  honeat  creature  was  only  a  little  cracked,  Bige, 
however,  was  terribly  scolded  by  the  deacon,  who  waa 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  had  a  deep  sense  of  the 
importance  of  his  duties.  I  came  in  for  a  share  of 
blame,  though  I  was  only  a  looker-on.  Bige  said 
the  deacon  called  me  a  "parsnip  scrimmage,"  but 
more  probably  it  was  a  parliceps  criminis. 

But  to  proceed.  One  day  I  was  taking  home  from 
the  pasture,  a  horse  that  belonged  to  some  clergyman 
— Ibelieve  Dr.  Ripley,  of  Greensfarms.  Just  asl  came 
upon  the  level  ground  in  front  of  Jerry  Mead's  old 
house,  Bige  came  up  behind  me  on  the  deacon's  mare — 
an  ambling  brute  with  a  bushy  tail  and  shaggy  mane. 
Aa  he  approached,  he  gave  a  chirrup,  and  my  horse, 
half  in  fright  and  half  in  fun,  boundedaway,  like  Tarn 
0'Shant«r's  mare.  Every  hair  in  the  creature's  tail 
and  mane  stood  out,  as  if  spinning  with  electricity. 
Away  we  went,  I  holding  on  as  well  as  I  could,  for 
the  animal  was  round  aa  a  barrel.  He  was  no  doubt 
used  to  a  frolic  of  this  sort,  although  he  belonged  to 
a  D.  B.,  and  looked  as  if  he  believed  in  total  deprav- 
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ity.  When  he  finallj  broke  into  a  ran,  he  flew  like 
the  wind,  at  the  same  time  bounding  up  and  down 
with  a  tearing  energy,  quite  frightful  to  think  o£ 
After  a  short  race,  he  went  from  under  me,  and  I 
came  with  a  terrible  shock  to  the  ground. 

The  breath  was  knocked  out  of  me  for  some  sec- 
onds, and  as  I  recovered  it  with  a  gasping  effort,  my 
sensations  were  indescribably  agonizing.  Greatly 
humbled,  and  sorely  bruised,  I  managed  to  get  home, 
where  the  story  of  my  adventure  had  preceded  me. 
I  was  severely  lectured  by  my  parents,  which,  how- 
ever, I  might  have  forgotten,  had  not  the  concussion 
entered  into  my  bones,  and  made  an  indelible  impres- 
sion upon  my  memory,  thus  perpetuating  the  whole- 
some counsel. 

When  I  was  about  twelve  years  old,  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Sackett  was  employed  to  keep  a  high- 
school,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  an  Academy.  Here 
I  went  irregularly  for  a  few  weeks,  and  at  a  public 
exhibition  I  remember  to  have  spoken  a  piece  upon  a 
stage  fitted  up  in  the  meeting-house,  entitled  "  Charles 
Chatterbox."  Irad  Hawley,  Rufus  H.  King,  and  Sally 
Ingersoll,  played  Hagaf  and  Ishmael.  This  was  the 
substance  of  my  achievements  at  Sackett's  semi- 
nary. 

The  narrowness  of  my  father's  income,  and  the 
needs  of  a  large  family,  induced  him  to  take  half  a 
dozen  pupils  to  be  fitted  for  college.  This  he  con- 
tinued for  a  series  of  years.    Some  of  his  scholars 
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c&me  from  New  Haven,   some  from  Danbuiy,  and 

some  from  other  places.  I  may  remark,  in  passing, 
tbat  a  number  of  theae — some  of  whom  are  still  liv- 
ing— distinguished  themselves  in  various  liberal  pur- 
suita.  It  might  seem  natural  that  I  should  have 
shared  in  theae  advantages;  but,  in  the  first  place, 
my  only  and  eider  brother,  Charles  A.  Goodrich — 
now  widely  known  by  his  numerous  useful  publica- 
tions—had beea  destined  for  the  clerical  profession, 
partly  by  his  own  predilection,  partly  by  encourage- 
ment from  a  relative,  and  partly  too  from  an  idea 
that  his  somewhat  delicate  constitution  forbade  a 
more  hardy  career.  To  this  may  doubtless  be  added 
the  natural  desire  of  his  parents  that  at  least  one  of 
their  sons  should  follow  the  honored  calling  to  which 
father,  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather  had  been 
devoted,  Henee,  he  was  put  in  training  for  college, 
The  expenses  to  be  thus  incurred  were  formidable 
enough  to  my  parents,  without  adding  to  them,  by 
attempting  any  thing  of  the  kind  for  me.  And  be- 
sides, I  had  manifested  no  love  of  study,  and  evi- 
dently preferred  action  to  books.  Moreover,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  I  was  regarded  as  a  born  carpen- 
ter, and  it  would  have  seemed  a  tempting  of  Provi- 
dence to  have  set  me  upon  any  other  career.  So, 
with  perfect  content  on  my  part,  from  the  age  of 
twelve  to  fourteen,  I  was  chiefly  employed  in  active 
services  about  the  house  and  farm.  I  could  read, 
write,  and  cipher;  this  was  aufB.ient  for  my  ambi- 
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tiou,  and  satisfactory  to  my  parents,  in  view  of  the 
life  to  which  I  was  apparently  destined. 

Nevertheless,  though  my  adhool  exercises  were 
suoh  as  I  have  described,  I  doubtleBS  gathered  some 
little  odds  and  ends  of  learning  aboat  those  days, 
beyond  the  range  of  my  horn-books.  I  heard  a  good 
deal  of  conversation  firom  the  clergymen  who  visited 
ns,  and  above  all,  I  listened  to  the  long  discourses 
of  Lieutenant  Smith  upon  noAtters  and  things  in  gen- 
eral. My  &ther,  too,  had  a  brother  in  Oongresa, 
from  whom  he  received  letters,  documents,  and  mes- 
sages, all  of  which  became  subjects  of  discussion.  I 
remember  Airthermore,  that  out  of  some  childish  im- 
itation, I  thumbed  over  Corderius  and  Erasmus — ^the 
first  Latin  books,  then  constantly  in  the  hands  of  my 
&ther's  pupils.  I  was  so  accustomed  to  hear  them 
recite  their  lessons  in  Yirgil,  that 

TUyre  tu  patulm  reeubana  tub  t^mine  fagi — 
and 

Armck^  arms — wramque^  and  the  man — wno^  I  sfzig-^ 

were  as  familiar  to  my  ears  as  hiUery,  tiUery^  zachery 
zan,  and  probably  conveyed  to  my  mind  about  as 
much  meaning.    Even  the  first  lesson  in  Greek — 

Bv,  in — dgxvij  the  beginning — ^v,  was — h  "Kiyog,  the  Word — 

was  also  among  the  cabalistic  jingles  in  my  mem- 
ory. All  this  may  seem  nothing  as  a  matter  of  edu- 
cation ;  still,  some  years  after,  while  I  was  an  appren- 
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tioe  in  Hartford,  feeling  painfully  impressed  with  tlia 
scantiness  of  my  knowletJge,  I  borrowed  some  Lutiii 
scbool-books,  under  tbc  idea  of  attempting  to  in.iater 
that  language.  To  my  delight  and  surprise,  I  found 
tbttt  they  seemed  faouliar  to  me.  Thus  encouraged, 
I  began,  and  bending  steadily  over  my  task  at  even- 
ing,  wben  my  day's  duties  were  over,  I  made  my  way 
nearly  through  the  Latin  Grammar  and  the  first  two 
books  of  Virgil's  jEncid.  In  my  poverty  of  knowl- 
edge, even  these  acquisitions  become  useful  to  me. 

From  the  age  of  twelve  to  fifteen,  in  the  midst  of 
my  activity,  I  still  lived  largely  upon  dreams.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  ludicrous  than  the  extravagance 
of  these,  except  it  might  be  their  vividness  and  seem- 
ing reality,  in  contrast  to  all  the  probabilities  of  my 
condition.  Though  generally  occupied  in  the  vari- 
ous tasks  assigned  me,  I  still  found  a  good  deal  of 
time  to  ramble  over  the  country.  Whole  days  I  spent 
in  the  long,  lonesome  lanes  that  wound  between 
Eidgefield  aud  Salem ;  in  the  half-cultivated,  half- 
wooded  hills  that  lay  at  the  foot  of  West  Mountain, 
and  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  wild  and  rugged  re- 
gions beyond.  I  frequently  climbed  to  the  top  of 
the  cliffs  and  ridges  that  rose  one  above  another, 
and  having  gained  the  crown  of  the  mountain,  cast 
long  and  wistful  glances  over  the  blue  vale  that 
stretched  out  for  many  miles  to  the  westward.  I  had 
always  my  gun  in  hand,  and  though  not  insensible 
to  any  sport  that  might  fall  in  my  way,  I  was  more 
7* 
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absorbed  in  the  fancies  that  came  thronging  to  my 
imagination.  I  had  a  loye  of  solitary  and  eyen  des- 
olate scenes :  there  seemed  to  be  in  me  an  appetite 
that  found  satisfaction  in  the  wild  and  precipitous 
passes  of  the  wilderness.  This,  after  an  absence  of 
a  few  weeks,  would  return  like  hunger  and  thirst, 
and  I  felt  a  longing  for  the  places  which  appeased 
it  Thus  I  became  femiliar  with  the  whole  country 
around,  and  especially  with,  the  shaded  glens  and 
gorges  of  West  Mountain.  I  must  add  that  these 
had,  besides  their  native,  savage  charms,  a  sort  of 
fascination  from  being  the  residence  of  a  strange  wo- 
man, who  had  devoted  herself  to  solitude,  and  was 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Hermitess,  This  per- 
sonage— whom  I  shall  hereafter  describe  more  partic- 
ularly— I  had  occasionally  seen  in  our  village,  and  I 
frequently  met  her  as  she  glided  through  the  forests, 
while  I  was  pursuing  my  mountain  rambles.  I  some- 
times felt  a  strange  thrill  as  she  passed,  but  this  only 
seemed  to  render  the  recesses  where  she  dwelt  still 
more  inviting. 

Of  all  the  seasons,  autumn  was  to  me  the  most 
pleasing.  Even  late  in  November,  when  the  leaves 
had  fallen  and  were  driven  about  in  eddies  by  the 
hollow  winds — the  tall  trees  creaking  and  moaning 
aloft — the  remote  and  solitary  wilds  had  their  fas- 
cination. There  was  in  me  certainly  none  of  the 
misanthropic  feeling  which  made  Byron  fall  in  love 
with  such  scenes.     Nevertheless,  some  passages  in 
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Childe  Harold,  which  appeared  a  few  years  after,  do- 

Bcrilwid  the  emotions  I  then  cxpcrieiioed,  and  gave  full 
expression  to  the  struggling  but  imprisoned  thoughts 
wtii<:h  filled  mj  bosom.  It  ia  one  of  the  highest  of- 
fices of  the  poet  to  i'umish  words  for  the  deep,  jet 
unspoken  poetry  of  the  eoul.  Certainly  no  language 
of  mine  can  express  the  delight  with  which  I  have 
read  and  re-read  the  following  stanza,  and  which  has 
ever  seemed  to  me  like  unsealing  a  mystic  fountain 
in  my  boaom — that  has  since  flowed  on  in  a  atre&m 
of  pleasing  associations. 

"  To  sit  on  rocts,  to  mufio  o'er  flood  nnd  fell, 
To  slowly  trace  tlie  forest's  ebadj  scene, 
Wbere  things  that  own  not  man's  dominion  dwell, 
And  mortal  foot  hath  ne'er  or  rarely  been — 
To  climb  the  trackless  monntain,  all  unseen, 
With  the  wild  flock  that  never  needs  a  fold- 
Alone  o'er  steeps  and  pouring  falls  to  lean : 
This  is  not  solitude ;  'tis  bat  to  hold 
Converse  with  nature's  charms,  sod  view  her  stores  nnroll'd." 

I  must  repeat  that  however  much  I  was  attracted 
by  these  wild  and  lonesome  scenes,  and  however  I 
may  have  felt  a  tinge  of  melancholy  in  my  solitary 
walks,  I  had  no  feeling  of  unhappiness,  no  oppressive 
sense  of  isolation,  no  anxiety,  no  ennui.  It  is  true 
that  at  such  times,  there  came  to  me  scraps  of  solemu 
poetry  from  Milton,  Young,  and  Watts,  of  which  my 
mother's  mind  was  full,  and  which  she  loved  to  re- 
peat.   These  broke  in  snatches  upon  my  memory,  and 
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served  as  lightning-rods  to  oonduct  to  my  lips  some 
of  the  burning  emotions  of  my  breast.  I  remember 
often  to  have  repeated  them,  half  aloud,  while  I  was 
in  the  woods,  though  doubtless  without  having  uiy 
veiy  exact  appreciation  of  their  meaning,  or  the 
slightest  regard  to  any  fitness  of  application.  I  could 
not  then  write  a  reliable  line  of  sense  or  grammar ; 
still,  among  my  fitncies  I  planned  poems,  and  even 
dreamed  of  literary  feme.  Such  I  was  in  feet  to  my 
own  consciousness,  while  at  the  same  time  I  was  re- 
garded by  all  around  as  a  rather  thoughtless,  though 
happy  boy,  with  a  genius  for  whittling. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  I  inherited  firom  my  mother 
a  love  of  tlie  night  side  of  nature — not  a  love  that 
begets  melancholy,  but  an  appetite  that  found  pleas 
ure  in  the  shadows  as  well  as  the  lights  of  life  and 
imagination.  Eminently  practical  as  she  was — ^labori- 
ous, skillful,  and  successful  in  the  duties  which  Prov 
idence  had  assigned  her,  as  the  head  of  a  large  family, 
with  narrow  means — she  was  still  of  a  poetic  tem- 
perament. Her  lively  fancy  was  vividly  set  forth  by 
a  pair  of  the  finest  eyes  I  have  ever  seen — dark  and 
serious,  yet  tender  and  sentimental.  These  bespoke 
not  only  the  vigor  of  her  conceptions,  but  the  melan- 
choly tinge  that  shaded  her  imagination.  Sometimes 
indeed  the  well  of  sadness  in  her  heart  became  full,  and 
it  ran  over  in  tears.  These,  however,  were  like  spring 
showers — brief  in  duration,  and  afterward  brighten- 
ing to  all  around.    She  was  not  the  only  woman  who 
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baa  &lt  better  aiter  a  good  cry.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  po- 
etic, not  a  real  sorrow,  that  tSiua  excited  her  emotions, 
for  her  prevailing  humor  abounded  in  wit  and  viva- 
city, not  unfrequentlj  taking  the  hue  of  playful  Batlre. 
Nevertheless,  her  taste  craved  the  pathetic,  the  mourn- 
ful— not  as  a  bitter  medicine,  bat  a  spicy  condiment. 
Her  lavorite  poets  were  King  David  and  Dr.  Watts : 
ahe  preferred  the  dirge-like  melody  of  Windham  to 
all  other  music.  All  the  songs  she  sang  were  minora. 
Alas  1  how  few  are  now  living  to  vei'ify  thia  feeble 
portrait — among  the  cloud  of  witnesses  who  would 
once  have  testified  to  the  general,  though  inadequate 
resemblance ! 

You  will  gather  from  what  I  have  said  that  my 
fether  not  only  prayed  in  hia  family  night  and  morn- 
ing; but  before  breakfast,  and  immediately  after  the 
household  was  assembled,  he  always  read  a  chapter  in 
the  sacred  volume.  In  our  family  Bible  it  is  record- 
ed that  he  thus  read  that  holy  book  through,  in 
course,  thirteen  times,  in  the  space  of  about  five  and 
twenty  years.  He  was  an  excellent  reader,  having  a 
remarkably  clear,  frank,  hearty  voice,  so  that  I  was 
deeply  interested,  and  thus  early  became  familiar  with 
almost  every  portion  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
The  narrative  passages  seized  most  readily  upon  my 
attention,  and  formed  the  greater  part  of  my  early 
knowledge.  The  direct,  simple  style  of  the  Bible 
entered  into  my  heart,  and  became  for  a  long  time 
my  standard  of  teste  in  literary  composition.     It  cost 
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me  a  real  struggle,  long  afterward,  to  relish  the  mag- 
niloquence of  such  writers  as  Johnson,  despite  the 
smack  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  its  composition,  and  the 
ponderous  force  of  thought  which  it  conveyed. 

The  practice  of  family  worship,  as  I  before  stated, 
was  at  this  time  very  general  in  New  England.  In 
Bidgefield,  it  was  not  altogether  confined  to  the 
strictly  religious — ^to  clergymen,  deacons,  and  church 
members.  It  was  a  custom  which  decency  hardly 
allowed  to  be  omitted.  No  family  was  thought  to  go 
on  well  without  it  There  is  a  good  story  which 
well  describes  this  trait  of  manners. 

Somewhere  in  Yermont,  in  this  golden  age,  there 
was  a  widow  by  the  name  of  Bennett.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of"  her  husband,  the  charge  of  a 
large  farm  and  an  ample  household  devolved  upon 
her.  Her  husband  had  been  a  pious  man,  and  all 
things  had  prospered  with  him.  His  widow,  alike 
from  religious  feeling  and  affectionate  regard  for  his 
memory,  desired  that  every  thing  should  be  conduct- 
ed as  much  as  possible  as  it  had  been  during  his  life- 
time. Especially  did  she  wish  the  day  to  begin  and 
close  with  family  worship. 

Now  she  had  a  foreman  on  the  ferm  by  the  name 
of  Ward.  He  was  a  good  man  for  work,  but  faith 
had  not  yet  touched  his  lips,  much  less  his  heart.  In 
vain  did  the  widow,  in  admitting  his  merits  at  the 
plow,  the  scythe,  and  the  flaU,  still  urge  him  to  crown 
her  wishes  by  leading  in  feunily  prayer.    For  a  long 
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time  the  heart  of  the  man  waa  hftrd,  and  his  ear  doaf 
to  her  entreaties.  At  last,  however,  wearied  with 
her  importmiilies,  he  seemed  to  change,  and  to  her 
great  joy,  consented  to  make  a  trial. 

On  a  bright  morning  in  June — at  early  sunriflfl 
— ^the  family  were  all  assembled  in  the  parlor,  men 
and  maidens,  for  their  devotions.  When  all  was 
ready,  Ward,  in  a  low,  troubled  voice,  began.  He 
had  never  prayed — or  at  least  not  in  public — but 
he  had  heard  many  prayere,  and  possessed  a  retentive 
memory.  After  getting  over  the  first  hesitancy,  he 
soon  became  fluent,  and  taking  passages  here  and 
there  from  the  various  petitions  he  had  heard — Pres- 
byterian, Methodist,  Universalist,  and  Episcopalian — 
he  went  on  with  great  eloquence,  gradually  elevating 
his  tone  and  accelerating  hia  delivery.  Ere  long  his 
voice  grew  portentous,  and  some  of  the  men  and 
maids,  thinking  he  was  suddenly  taken  either  mad 
or  inspired,  stole  out  on  their  toes  into  the  kitchen, 
where,  with  gaping  mouths,  they  awaited  the  result. 
The  Widow  Bennett  bore  it  all  for  about  half  an 
hour ;  but  at  last,  as  the  precious  time  was  passing 
away,  ahe  lost  patience,  and  sprang  to  her  feet.  Pla- 
cing herself  directly  in  front  of  the  speaker,  she  ex- 
claimed, "  Ward,  what  do  you  mean  V 

As  if  suddenly  relieved  from  a  nightmare,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh  dear,  ma'am — I'm  much  obliged  to  yoa 
— for  I  couldn't  contrive  to  wind  off." 

I  hope  you  will  not  feel  that  this  anecdote  par- 


takes  of  a  license  unworthy  of  these  annals,  for  as 
you  see,  it  has  an  historical  foundation,  as  well  as  a 
practical  moral.    I  regret  to  leave  a  doubt  in  regard 
to  one  of  the  details,  and  that  is,  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  determine  whether  on  this  occasion  the  family 
stood  up,  leaning  over  the  backs  of  their  chairs,  or  knelt 
before  the  seats.    The  former  was  the  custom  in  my 
younger  days,  Puritanism  perhaps  not  having  over- 
come the  fear  of  imitating  the  soul-endangering  prac- 
tices of  prelacy,  whether  belonging  to  Mother  Church 
of  England  or  the  Scarlet  Lady  of  Bome.    Perhaps, 
too,  the  fatigue  of  standing  was  deemed  an  acceptable 
sacrifice :  I  say  fatigue,  for  in  those  days,  men  gifted 
in  prayer  were  like  the  ocean — so  deep  in  spots  that  it 
required  a  very  long  line  to  reach  the  bottom.  Deacon 
Cooke,  of  Danbury,  a  very  sensible  and  pious  man, 
by  the  way,  once  said  that  he  did  not  believe  the 
spirit  of  prayer  could  be  sustained,  on  ordinary  oc- 
casions, for  more  than  five  minutes  at  a  time.     This, 
however,  was  rank  heresy  then,  and  was  not  under- 
stood or  approved  till  fifty  years  after.     Granther 
Baldwin  was  a  better  representative  of  the  age  I  am 
speaking  of:  beginning  at  the  Creation,  and  coming 
down  to  the  Fall,  he  would  go  on  through  Babel, 
Babylon,  and  Balaam,  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims, 
Braddock's  defeat,  and  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence.    These  things,  added  to  local  matters,  usually 
consumed  half  an   hour  at  the  evening  exercises. 
Aft«r  a  hard  day's  work — especially  in  summer  time 
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— it  required  a  strong  underatandiog  to  endure  it. 
John  Benedict,  tlien  paying  his  addresses  to  Efitlier 
Baldwia,  ■whom  he  afterward  married,  one  night  fcU 
asleep  over  his  chair,  at  prayer-time,  and  pitching 
forward  i^inat  Granther  Baldwin,  overturned  both 
tim  and  hia  devotions.  John  barely  escaped  being 
ioTbiddea  ever  to  enter  the  house  again;  indeed,  lie 
stayed  away  some  weeks,  and  only  returned  upos 
Esther's  going  after  him. 

This  happened  near  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century :  some  five  and  twenty  years  later,  kneeling 
at  family  prayers  had  become  common  in  Conuecti- 
cut  A  similar  change  had  also  began  in  meeting- 
house worship.  At  the  present  time,  it  is  common 
for  people  in  Congregational  churches  even,  to  kneel 
at  prayer-time.  I  am  not  able  to  state,  authorita- 
tively, the  reason  for  this  change,  though  I  presume, 
as  just  intimated,  it  has  arisen  from  the  gradual  wear- 
ing away  pf  the  Puritan  prejudice  against  kneeling. 
If  this  be  correct,  it  indicates  an  important  fact, 
■which  is,  that  sectarian  differences,  especially  those 
of  mere  form,  have  greatly  subsided  of  late  years. 
It  18  in  respect  to  these,  that  there  have  been  the 
most  bitter  contentions ;  the  movement  here  noticed 
has,  therefore,  in  all  its  bearings,  the  significance  of  a 
real  reform. 

It  is  stated  that  when  the  first  Congress  assembled 
at  Philadelphia,  September,  1774,  the  members,  duly 
impressed  with  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  oat- 
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.  Ulj  desired  the  aid  of  religiotis  exercises,  and  there- 
fore the  appointment  of  a  chaplain  was  proposed.  But 
considering  that  the  persons  present  were  of  varioas 
creeds,  it  was  feared  that  they  could  not  unite  in  the 
choice  of  a  clergyman  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  such  an 
office.  The  difficulty  was,  however,  happily  removed 
by  Samuel  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  who,  although 
a  rigid  Congregationalist,  proposed  the  appointment 
of  an  Episcopalian,  and  Dr.  Duchd,  a  popular  preach- 
er of  Philadelphia,  was  immediately  chosen.  It  must 
have  been  an  interesting  scene — ^a  minister,  bound  to 
forms,  finding  extemporaneous  words  to  suit  the  oc- 
casion, and  the  Quaker,  the  Presbyterian,  the  Epis- 
copalian, and  the  Eationalist — some  kneeling,  some 
standing,  but  all  praying,  and  looking  to  Heaven  for 
wisdom  and  counsel,  in  this  hour  of  doubt,  anxiety, 
and  responsibility.  Here  is  a  worthy  subject*  for  the 
pencil  of  Weir,  Powell,  Huntington,  Healy,  Page, 
Terry,  Rossiter,  or  some  other  of  our  historical  paint- 
ers. Adams  and  Sherman,  the  Puritans,  standing 
erect;  Thompson,  the  Quaker,  finding  the  move- 
ment of  the  Spirit  in  the  words  of  a  consecrated 
priest ;  with  Washington,  Henry,  and  other  Episco- 
palians, kneeling,  according  to  their  creed,  and  all 
invoking  wisdom  from  above — ^would  make  a  touch- 
ing and  instructive  picture.    Its  moral  would  be,  that 


♦  I  anderetand  that  this  subject — "  The  First  Prayer  In  Congresa"— 
has  been  painted  and  en^praved,  but  not  in  the  style  suited  to  a  great 
national  subject. 
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the  greatest  minds,  in  moments  of  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger, acknowledge  their  dependence  upon  God,  mid 
feel  the  necessity  of  elevating  and  purifying  their 
hearts  by  prayer ;  and  that  the  differences  of  aect, 
titfi  distinctions  of  form,  all  vanish  when  emergency 
s  upon  the  consciences  of  men,  and  forces  them 
8^  sincere  and  open  avowal  of  their  convictions. 

la  looking  back  to  this  period,  and  remembering 
the  impassable  gulis  that  lay  between  Christian  sects, 
it  is  gratifying  to  observe  what  is  now  witnessed 
every  Sabbath  in  our  principal  cities — the  Episcopa- 
lian, while  maintaining  his  creed  and  his  forms,  still 
receiving  to  his  communion-table  the  Presbyterian, 
the  Methodist,  the  Oongregationalist,  the  Unitarian, 
the  Universaiist — all  who  profess  to  be  followers  of 
Christ,  while  these  sectarians  exercise  a  similar  char- 
ity in  return.  Is  not  this  progress — is  not  this  re- 
form ?  How  much  is  meant  by  these  simple  facts — 
the  communion-table  of  Christ  extended;  the  heart 
of  man  expanded,  purified,  ennobled  I 

I  must  not  pass  over  another  incident  in  my  mem- 
ory, and  having  reference  to  the  topic  in  hand.  Un- 
der the  biblical  infiuence  of  these  days,  my  father's 
scholars  built  a  temple  of  the  Philistines,  and  when 
it  was  completed  within  and  without,  all  the  children 
round  about  assembled,  as  did  the  Gazaites  of  old. 
The  edifice  was  chiefly  of  boards,  slenderly  construct- 
ed, and  reached  the  height  of  twelve  feet ;  neverthe- 
less, all  of  us  got  upon  it,  according  to  the  16th 
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chapter  of  Judges.  The  oldest  of  the  aoholan  played 
Samson.  When  all  was  ready,  he  took  hold  of  the 
pillars  of  the  temple — one  with  his  right  hand  and 
one  with  his  left.  "  Let  me  die  with  the  Philistines  1" 
said  he,  and  bowing  himself  down  we  came  in  a  heap  I 
Strange  to  say,  nobody  but  Samson  was  hurt,  and  he 
only  in  some  skin  bruises.  If  you  could  see  him 
now — dignified  even  to  solemnity,  and  seldom  conde- 
scending to  any  but  the  gravest  matters — ^you  would 
scarcely  believe  the  story,  even  though  I  write  it  and 
verify  it.  Nevertheless,  if  he  must  have  played,  he 
should  have  taken  the  part  of  Samson,  for  he  is  one 
of  the  most  gifted  men  I  have  ever  known. 


LETTER   nil. 

Mp  Father'' s  Lihrarif — Children' s  Book* — The  New  En/fland  Primer  and 
Weitmin«Ur  Oitechittm — 7?)y  Boohs — Nursery  Bool's — Mitral  Efteci  of 
these — Hannah  Mor/'s  Moral  Repository — The  Shepherd  of  Sali^hury 
Plain —  Visit  to  Barley-wooii — First  Idea  of  the  Parley  Books — Itnpres- 
sion-s  of  Big  Books  and  Little  Books — A  Comparison  of  the  Old  Books 
and  the  Neto  Books  for  Childreth  and  Youth — A  Modem  Juvenile  Book- 
store in  Broadway, 

My  dear  c  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  * 

You  will  readily  comprehend  from  what  I  have 
said,  that  up  to  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  I 
had  made  little  acquaintance  with  literature.  Be- 
yond my  school-books,  I  had  read  almost  nothing. 


HISTOBIOAL, 

My  father  had  a  considerable  librarj,  but  it  con- 
sisted mostly  of  theology,  a  great  deal  of  it  in  Latin, 
and  iu  large  folios.  Into  such  a  forbidding  imiss,  1 
never  penetrated,  save  only  that  1  sometimes  dii>ped 
into  a  big  volume,  which  happened  to  be  in  large 
print.  This  was  in  English,  and  was,  I  Buepeot, 
Bome  discussion  of  Calvin's  Five  Points;  still  it 
attracted  my  attention,  and  sometimes,  especially  of 
a  ramy  day,  when  I  could  bear  the  big  drops  thump 
upon  the  shingles  over  my  head — for  the  library  was 
in  the  second  loft,  and  led  by  an  open  stairway  to  the 
attic — I  read  whole  pages  of  this  book  aloud,  spell- 
ing out  the  large  words  as  well  as  I  could.  I  did  not 
understand  a  sentence  of  it,  but  I  was  fascinated  with 
the  fair  large  type.  This  circumstance  I  have  never 
forgotten,  and  it  should  not  be  overlooked  by  those 
who  make  books  for  children,  for  in  this  case,  I  was 
but  a  representative  of  others  of  my  age. 

It  is  difficult  now,  in  this  era  of  literary  affluence, 
almost  amounting  to  surfeit,  to  conceive  of  the  pov- 
erty of  books  suited  to  children  in  the  days  of  which 
I  write.  Except  the  New  England  Primer — the  main 
contents  of  which  were  the  Weatminater  Catechism — 
and  some  rhymes,  embellished  with  hideous  cuta  of 
Adam'sFall,  in  which  "we  sinned  all;"  the  apostle  and 
a  cock  crowing  at  his  side,  to  show  that  "  Peter  denies 
bia  Lord  and  cries ;"  Nebuchadnezzar  crawling  about 
like  a  hog,  the  bristles  sticking  out  of  his  back,  and  the 
like — I  remember  none  that  were  in  general  one 
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among  my  companions.  When  I  was  about  ten  years 
old,  my  father  brought  &om  Hartford,  Gaffer  Ginger, 
Goody  Two  Shoes,  and  some  of  the  rhymes  and  jin- 
gles, now  eollected  under  the  name  of  Mother  Gooee^ 
— with  perhaps  a  few  other  toy  books  of  that  day. 
These  were  a  revelation.  Of  oourse  I  read  them,  but 
I  must  add  with  no  real  relish. 

Somewhat  later  one  of  my  companions  lent  me  a 
volume  containing  the  stories  of  Little  Bed  BicEing 
Hood,  Puss  in  Boots,  Blue  Beard,  Jack  the  GHiant* 
killer,  and  some  other  of  the  tales  of  horror,  com- 
monly put  into  the  hands  of  youth,  as  if  fi>r  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  reconciling  them  to  vice  and  crime. 
Some  children,  no  doubt,  have  a  ready  appetite  for 
these  monstrosities,  but  to  others  they  are  revolting^ 
until  by  repetition  and  £uniliarity,  the  taste  is  suffi- 
ciently degraded  to  relish  them.  At  all  events,  they 
were  shocking  to  me.  Even  Little  Bed  Biding  Hood, 
though  it  seized  strongly  upon  my  imagination,  ex- 
cited in  me  the  most  painful  impressions-  I  believed 
it  to  be  true;  at  least  it  was  told  with  the  air  of 
truth,  and  I  regarded  it  as  a  picture  of  life.  I  im- 
agined that  what  happened  to  the  innocent  child  of 
the  cottage,  might  happen  to  me  and  to  others.  I 
recollect,  while  the  impression  was  fresh  in  my  mind, 
that  on  going  to  bed,  I  felt  a  creeping  horror  come 
over  me,  as  the  story  recurred  to  my  imagination.  As 
I  dwelt  upon  it,  I  soon  seemed  to  see  the  hideous  jaws 
of  a  wolf  coming  out  of  the  bedclothes,  and  approach- 
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ing  ns  if  to  devour  me.  My  disposition  was  not  tim- 
id, but  the  reverse ;  jet  at  last  I  became  eo  excited, 
that  ray  mother  was  obliged  to  tell  me  that  the  story 
was  a  mere  fiction. 

"  It  ia  not  true,  then  ?"  aaid  I. 

"No,"  said  my  mother,  "  it  is  not  true." 

"  Why  do  they  tell  such  falsehoods,  then  ?"  I  re- 
plied. 

"They  are  not  falsehoodB,  because  they  are  not 
intended  to  deceive.  They  are  mere  tales  invented 
to  amuse  children." 

"  Well,  they  don't  amuse  me  I" 

I  do  not  remember  the  rest  of  the  conversation  : 
this  general  impression,  however,  remained  on  my 
mind,  that  children's  books  were  either  full  of  non- 
sense, like  "hie  diddle  diddle"  in  Mother  Goose,  or 
fiiU  of  something  very  like  lies,  and  those  very  shock- 
ing to  the  mind,  like  Little  Red  Riding  Hood.  From 
that  time  my  interest  in  them  was  almost  wholly  lost. 
I  had  read  Puss  in  Boots,  but  that  seemed  to  me 
without  meaning,  unless  it  was  to  teach  ns  that  a 
Good  Genius  may  cheat,  lie,  and  steal ;  in  other  words, 
that  in  order  to  show  gratitude  to  a  friend,  we  may 
resort  to  every  kind  of  meanness  and  fraud.  I  never 
liked  cats,  and  to  make  one  of  that  race — sly,  thiev- 
ing, and  bloodthirsty  by  instinct — the  personification 
of  virtue,  inclined  me,  bo  far  as  the  story  produced 
any  moral  eifect,  to  hate  virtue  itself. 

The  story  of  Blue  Beard  made  a  stronger  and  Btill 
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more  painfal  impression  upon  me.  Though  I  knew 
it  to  be  a  fiction,  it  was  still  in  some  sort  a  xealit  j  to 
me.  His  castle,  with  its  hideous  chamber  hung  with 
the  ghastly  corpses  of  his  murdered  wiyes,  was  more 
a  living  truth  in  my  imagination^  than  any  fisust  in 
history  or  geography.  In  spite  of  my  efforts  to  cast 
it  out,  it  remained  with  all  its  horrors— a  dreadful 
burden  upon  my  mind. 

Still  worse  was  the  story  of  Jack  the  Giant-killer. 
He,  too,  was  a  good  genius,  but  of  course — accord- 
ing to  the  taste  of  this  species  of  composition — 
a  great  liar.  One  should  feel  sympathy  with  such  a 
gallant  little  fellow,  especially  in  combating  giants 
like  Blunderbore,  whose  floor  was  covered  with  hu- 
man skulls,  and  whose  daintiest  food  consisted  of 
''  men's  hearts,  seasoned  with  pepper  and  vinegar  1" 
Surely — such  is  the  moral  of  the  tale — we  must  learn 
to  forgive,  nay,  to  love  and  approve,  wickedness — 
lying,  deception,  and  murder — when  they  are  em- 
ployed for  good  and  beneficent  purposes  I  At  least, 
the  weak  may  use  any  weapons  against  the  strong  : 
the  little  may  conspire  against  the  great ;  and  in  such 
a  contest,  all  weapons  are  lawful  and  laudable. 

How  far  this  supper  of  horrors  familiarized  my 
own  mind  with  violence,  and  thus  defaced  that  moral 
sense,  which  is  common  in  children — ^leading  them  to 
prefer  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful,  if  it  be 
duly  cherished — I  cannot  venture  to  say.  How  far 
this  potent  but  wicked  logic  of  example,  this  argument 
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of  action — yividly  wrought  into  the  imagination  and 
the  mind — in  favor  of  meanness,  deception,  and  crime, 
served  to  abate  tlie  natural  love  of  trutli  and  honor 
in  my  boaom,  I  do  not  pretend  to  conjecture.  Doubt- 
less, I  suffered  less,  because  my  taate  was  shocked ; 
8lill,  the  "evil  communicationa"  were  in  my  soul.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  constant  teaching  of  rectitude,  by 
precept  and  example,  in  the  conduct  of  my  pareDts, 
I  might,  to  say  the  least,  have  been  seriously  injured. 
In  looking  back,  and  judging  of  the  matter  now,  I 
believe  it  would  certainly  have  been  so.  As  it  was, 
these  thinga  were  fearful  templatious,  and  I  aui  con- 
vinced that  much  of  the  vice  and  crime  in  the  world 
are  to  be  imputed  to  these  atrocious  books  put  into 
the  hands  of  children,  and  bringing  them  down,  with 
more  or  less  efficiency,  to  their  own  debased  moral 
standard; 

That  such  tales  should  be  invented  and  circulated 
in  a  barbarous  age,  I  can  easily  conceive ;  that  they 
should  even  be  acceptable  to  the  coarse  tastes  and 
rude  feelings  of  society,  where  all  around  is  a  system 
of  wrong,  duplicity,  and  violence,  13  not  a  matter  of 
surprise.  But  that  they  should  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  children,  and  by  Christian  parents,  and  that  too  in 
an  age  of  light  and  refinement — excites  in  me  the 
utmost  wonder. 

Thf!  common  opinion,  no  doubt,  is,  that  they  are 
at  least  amusing ;  that  at  the  same  time  they  are  too 
improbable  on  the  very  face  to  carry  with  them  any 
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moral  e£fect  This  is  a  double  mistake.  The  love 
of  the  horrible,  the  monstrous,  the  grotesque,  is  not 
indigenous  to  the  youthful  mind — ^unless  it  may  be 
in  certain  anomalous  cases.  There  are  children,  as  I 
have  said,  who  seem  to  be  bom  with  a  prodivity  to 
evil.  There  are  others,  who,  fix)m  the  unhappy  in- 
fluence of  malign  example,  seem  to  show  an  early 
development  of  debased  tastes.  But  in  general  the 
child  revolts  at  th^e  things,  and  it  is  not  till  it  is 
broken  in  by  repetition,  till  it  is  reconciled  by  &mil- 
iarity,  that  it  begins  to  crave  them.  A  child  loves 
at  once  a  kitten,  a  chicken,  a  doll — ^the  innocent  sem- 
blances of  itself ;  but  will  usually  fly  into  a  passion 
of  repugnance  at  the  sight  of  any  thing  monstrous  in 
nature  or  art 

The  idea  that  familiarity  with  crime  is  harmless,  is 
equally  at  variance  with  experience.  The  Bible  is 
full  of  warnings  against  the  deadly  effect  of  bad  ideas 
conununicated  by  example.  Common  sense — the  first 
instinct  of  reason — tells  us  not  to  take  children  into 
scenes  of  crime  and  bloodshed,  unless  we  wish  to 
debase  them.  There  is  little  difference,  as  to  moral 
effect  upon  children,  between  things  real  and  things 
imaginary.  All  that  is  strongly  conceived  by  the 
young,  is  reality  to  them.  The  tale  of  Jack  the 
Giant-killer  in  the  book,  is  very  much  the  same  as 
would  be  the  incidents  of  the  story  acted  out  at  the 
theater,  or  the  reality  performed  before  the  eye.  In  all 
these  cases,  it  fills  the  mind  with  evil,  and  commends 
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ftTil,  by  inevitable  influence.  Is  it  not  leading  chil- 
dren into  fearful  temptation,  to  put  sneh  works  a> 
these  into  their  hands?  It  will  be  understood  that  I 
am  here  speaking  more  particularly  of  narsery  books. 
These,  from  the  impressibility  of  young  children,  and 
Crom  the  fact  that  the  judgment  is  not  yet  developed 
and  exercises  little  control  over  the  mind — produca 
a  mo3t  powerful  effect.  Yet  it  is  only  for  such  that 
the  books  referred  to  have  been  framed,  as  if,  in  a 
diabolical  spirit  of  mischief,  at  once  to  deprave  the 
taste,  and  degrade  the  intellect  of  childhood. 

At  a  somewhat  later  date — that  is,  when  I  was 
about  twelve  years  old — I  read  Hobinson  Crusoe, 
which  greatly  dehghted  me.  The  work  had  about  a 
dozen  engravings,  in  which  Crusoe  and  his  man  Fri- 
day were  depicted  somewhat  like  two  black  spiders : 
nevertheless,  my  imagination  endued  them  with 
charms  equal  to  those  of  Heath's  Book  of  Beauty  in 
after  times.  About  this  period,  I  met  with  Alphonao 
and  Dalinda,  a  translation  of  one  of  Madame  de 
Genlis'  Tales  of  the  Castle.  I  have  never  seen  it 
since,  but  I  judge  by  its  effect  upon  my  imagination, 
that  it  must  be  written  with  great  skill  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  youthful  mind.  The  manner  in  which 
a  series  of  romantic  and  wonderful  incidents  are 
philosophically  explained,  seemed  to  me  exceedingly 
felicitous,  and  certainly  gave  me  my  first  glimpses  of 
some  of  the  more  curious  marvels  of  Natural  History 
and  Natural  Philosophy. 
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From  this  point  I  made  my  way  into  works  de- 
signed for  adults,  and  now  began  to  read  voyages, 
travels,  and  histories.  Thus  a  new  world  was  within 
my  reach,  though  as  yet  I  did  not  realize  it  About 
this  time  I  met  with  Hannah  More's  Moral  Beposi- 
tory,  which,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  was  the  first  work 
that  I  read  with  real  enthusiasm.  That  I  devoured. 
The  story  of  the  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain  was  to 
me  only  inferior  to  the  Bible  narrative  of  Joseph  and 
his  brethren.  Twenty  years  after,  I  enjoyed  the 
pleasure,  I  might  almost  say  ecstasy,  of  passing  over 
the  scene  of  this  inimitable  story,  and  of  telling  my 
experience  to  the  author  at  Barley -wood.  It  was  in 
conversation  with  that  amiable  and  gifted  person,  that 
I  first  formed  the  conception  of  the  Parley  Tales — 
the  general  idea  of  which  was  to  make  nursery 
books  reasonable  and  truthful,  and  thus  to  feed  the 
young  mind  upon  things  whole»me  and  pure,  in- 
stead of  things  monstrous,  false,  and  pestilent:  that 
we  should  use  the  same  prudence  in  giving  aliment 
to  the  mind  and  soul,  as  to  the  body ;  and  as  we 
would  not  give  blood  and  poison  as  food  for  the  lat- 
ter, we  should  not  administer  cruelty  and  violence, 
terror  and  impurity,  to  the  other.  In  short,  that  the 
elements  of  nursery  books  should  consist  of  beauty 
instead  of  deformity,  goodness  instead  of  wickedness, 
decency  instead  of  vulgarity. 

So  far  as  I  can  recollect,  the  work  just  alluded  to 
first  gave  me  a  taste  for  reading,  and  awakened  my 
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mmd  to  some  comprcboiision  of  the  amiizing  scope 
anii  power  of  books.  I  had  heard  the  Bible  read 
from  begiDiiing  to  end,  and  the  narrative  portions 
had  attracted  my  attention  and  deeply  iaterested 
me,  I  had  heard  scraps  of  jioetry  and  passages  of 
prose,  quoted  and  recited  by  my  mother  and  my 
sisters  older  than  myself  and  who  had  been  well 
educated,  mostly  at  New  Haven.  I  had  heaid 
abundance  of  learned  conversation  among  doctora 
of  divinity  and  doctors  of  laws,  who,  with  others, 
visited  my  father's  house ;  and  finally  I  had  heard 
the  disquisition.'!,  historical,  biblical,  and  philosoph- 
ical, of  our  profound  and  erudite  village  oracle.  Lieu- 
tenant Smith ;  yet  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  discov- 
ered, before  this  time,  that  books  contained  inex- 
haustible sources  of  instruction  and  amusement,  and 
all  within  ray  own  reach,  I  had  listened  to  what  I 
heard,  though  oftao  impatiently,  and  doubtless  I  had 
picked  up  and  pocketed,  here  and  there,  an  idea. 
Such,  however,  had  been  the  course  of  my  life,  or 
such  was  my  deposition,  or  such  the  books  that  had 
fallen  into  my  hand,t,  that  I  regarded  big  books  as 
tasks,  proper  for  the  learned,  but  not  fit  for  such  as 
me ;  and  little  books  as  nonsense,  or  worse  than  non- 
sense, worthy  only  of  contempt  or  aversion.  What 
a  real  blessing  would  then  have  been  to  me  the  juve- 
nile works  of  Mrs.  Child,  the  little  histories  of  Agnes 
Strickland,  the  tales  of  Mary  Howitt,  Mrs,  Hoffland, 
and  other  similar  works,  so  familiar  to  children  now. 
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As  to  schoolbooks,  those  I  had  used  had  become 
associated  in  my  memory  with  sitting  three  honrs  at 
a  time  upon  hard  oak  benches,  my  legs  all  the  while 
in  such  a  cramped  position  that  I  coxdd  almost  have 
kicked  my  best  friend  by  way  of  relieC 

In  casting  my  mind  backward  over  the  last  thirty 
years — and  comparing  the  past  with  the  present^  duly 
noting  the  amazing  advances  made  in  every  thing 
which  belongs  to  the  comfort^  the  intelligence,  the 
luxury  of  society — ^there  is  no  point  in  which  these 
are  more  striking  than  in  the  books  for  children  and 
youth.  Let  any  one  who  wishes  to  comprehend  this 
matter,  go  to  such  a  juvenile  bookstore  as  that  of 
C.  S.  Francis,  in  Broadway,  New  York,  and  behold 
the  teeming  shelves — comprising  almost  every  topic 
within  the  range  of  human  knowledge,  treated  in  a 
manner  to  please  the  young  mind,  by  the  use  of  every 
attraction  of  style  and  every  art  of  embellishment — 
and  let  him  remember  that  nineteen  twentieths  of 
these  works  have  come  into  existence  within  the  last 
thirty  years.  He  will  then  see  how  diflferently  this 
age  estimates  the  importance  of  juvenile  instruction, 
from  any  other  that  has  gone  before  it. 
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LETTER  XIV. 

Tie  CltryyntB  of  Fairjuld  Omatit—Tht  Jfinubr'j  Sxf  a  Mlniiltr't 
Jbtf^—Dr.  SipUy,  o/  t?n*H'r-/arm4—Sr.  Lneii,  of  HoFmiuek— Dr. 
Surftitl,  of  NoriBallc—Mr.  S<atn—Mr.  Nitya—Mr.  ElUaa,  of  l)tw;fiM 
—Kr.  MitehtU,  of  Siw  Oimaan—A  Pnrt-Dtaam—Dr.  Slaldiford,  Ai 
Glain-o^^t—Mi:  BarlUtt,  of  Boding— Mr.  Catnp,^Bii</ibaty-Mr. 
SmilA,  of  Starnftrd—Jtr.  IValVTmm,  of  Brid^iport,  Ae.—ila^mtrt  <^ 
a*  CUryya/  fliirjWd  Oiuitly^Tkar  OiaracUr^AnMdoleqfUu  lavgi- 
iof  D.  D.—  The  Coming  Slorm. 

My  [>B4B  □•••■•** 

Before  I  complete  my  narrative,  ao  far  as  it  re- 
lates to  Ridgefield,  I  should  state  that  in  the  olden 
time  a  country  minister'a  home  was  a  minister's  tav- 
ern, and  therefore  I  saw,  at  different  periods,  most  of 
the  orthodox  or  Congregational  clergymen  belonging 
to  that  part  of  the  State,  at  our  house.  My  father 
frequently  exchanged  with  those  of  the  neighboring 
towns,  and  sometimes  consociations  and  associations 
were  held  at  Ridgefield.  Thus,  men  of  the  clerical 
profession  constituted  a  large  portion  of  the  strangers 
who  visited  us.  I  may  add  that  my  lineage  was 
highly  ministerial  from  an  early  period  down  to  my 
own  time.  The  pulpit  of  Durham,  filled  by  my  pa- 
ternal grandfather,  continued  in  the  same  family  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  consecutive  years.  A  short 
time  since,  we  reckoned  among  our  relations,  not  go- 
ing beyond  the  degree  of  second  cousin,  more  than  a 
dozen  ministers  of  the  Q^ospel,  and  all  of  the  same 
creed. 
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As  to  the  clevTv  of  Fiiir::oM  couritv.  mv  lH->vish 
impressions  of  them  were,  that  they  were  of  the  salt 
of  the  earth — ^rock-salt,  the  very  crystals  of  Chris- 
tianitj;  nor  has  a  larger  experience  altered  my 
opinion.  If  I  sometunes  indulge  a  smile  at  the  rec- 
ollection of  particular  traits  of  character,  or  more 
general  points  of  manners  significant  of  the  age,  I 
still  r^ard  them  with  affection  and  reverence.  Some 
of  them  were  grave  and  portly,  especially  those  who 
bore  the  awe-inspiring  title  of  Doctors  of  Divinity. 
I  cannot  now  recollect  among  them  all  a  single  little 
or  emaciated  D.  D.  At  the  veiy  head  of  the  list,  in 
my  imagination,  was  Dr.  Ripley,  of  Green's-fiurms,  now 
Southport,  I  believe.  He  was  a  large  and  learned  man 
— ^two  hundred  pounds  avoirdupois  of  solid  divinity. 
He  read  the  Bible  in  the  original  tongues  for  diver- 
sion, and  digested  Hebrew  roots  as  if  they  had  been 
buttered  parsnips.  He  was  withal  a  hale,  hearty  old 
gentleman,  with  a  rich,  ruddy  smile  over  his  face,  be- 
speaking peace  within  and  without  I  was  once  at 
his  house,  which  commanded  a  fine  view  of  Long 
Island  Sound,  and  particularly  of  CJompo  Bay,  which 
was  near  at  hand.  I  remember  that  he  told  me  about 
the  landing  of  the  British  there,  under  Tryon,  in 
April,  1777,  on  their  expedition  against  Danbury — a 
story  in  which  I  took  deep  interest,  for  I  had  already 
heard  a  good  deal  concerning  it  firom  Lieut  Smith. 

Dr.  Lewis,  of  Horseneck,  weighed  less  according  to 
the  steelyards  :  he  had  perhaps  less  Greek  and  Latin 
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in  bin,  bat  I  have  aa  impression  that  he  was  a  man 
even  more  full  of  godliness.  Ho  waa  in  fact  the 
patron  saint  of  my  young  fancy,  and  his  imsige  still 
seems  before  me.  He  was  of  the  middle  size,  neither 
fat  nor  lean,  stooped  a  little,  and  bad  a  thin  face  with 
a  long  nose.  Yet  hia  countenance  was  the  very  aeat 
of  kindliness,  charity,  and  sanctity.  His  thin,  white 
locks  Soated  down  his  cheeks  and  over  bis  shoal- 
ders  in  apostolic  folds.  Hia  voice  was  soft,  yet  peoe- 
trating.  He  had  not,  I  think,  any  prodigious  power 
of  intellect,  but  daring  his  preaching  every  ear  waa 
intent,  every  heart  open.  The  congregation  sometimes 
□odded,  especially  of  a  hot  summer  Sunday,  even 
beneath  the  thunders  of  Dr.  Ripley ;  nay.  Deacon 
Olmsted  himself,  enthroned  in  the  deacon's  seat,  was 
obliged  now  and  then  to  take  out  his  sprig  of  fennel, 
in  the  very  midat  of  the  doctor'a  twelfthlies  and  fif- 
teenthlies ;  but  nobody  ever  slept  under  the  touching 
and  sympathetic  tones  of  Dr.  Lewis.  The  good  man 
has  long  since  been  translated  to  another  world,  but 
the  perfume  of  bis  goodness  still  lingers  amid  the 
churches  which  were  once  impressed  with  bis  footsteps.' 
Among  the  other  clerical  celebrities  of  this  period 
was  Dr.  Burnett,  of  Norwalk — a  man  of  distinguished 
ability,  but  of  whom  I  have  only  a  faint  remem- 
brance. Hia  succs^or,  Mr,  Swan,  waa  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  men  of  the  day.  I  shall  never  forget  a 
certain  passage  in  one  of  his  addresses  at  an  evening 
meeting.     He  had  taken  as  a  motto  for  his  diacourae 
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— "  Choose  you  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve^"  Josh. 
xxiy.  15.  Having  pressed  upon  the  audience  the 
necessity  of  deciding  whether  they  would  serve  God 
or  the  Adversary,  he  adverted  to  an  anecdote  in  an- 
cient history,  in  which  an  ambassador  to  some  foreign 
state— demanding  a  decision  of  the  government  in  a 
question  under  discussion  —  drew  a  line  upon  the 
earth  with  his  staff,  and  said,  "  Tell  me — here,  this 
very  hour — jnow — where  will  you  stand,  on  this  side 
or  that,  for  us  or  against  us  ?  Shall  it  be  peace  or  shall 
it  be  war  ?"  Mr.  Swan  was  a  taU  man,  and  as  he  said 
this,  he  seemed  to  mark  the  line  upon  the  ground 
with  a  solemn  sweep  of  his  long  arm.  He  then  add- 
ed, addressing  the  audience  in  tones  that  thrilled  and 
awed  every  heart,  "  Tell  me  here,  this  very  hour,  now 
— where  will  you  stand  ?  Where  will  you  stand  to- 
night— where  at  the  day  of  judgment — on  this  side 
or  that — for  God  or  against  Him  ?  Shall  it  be  peace 
or  war  ?  peace  forever,  or  war  through  the  measureless 
ages  of  eternity  ?"  I  can  recall  no  eloquence — and 
I  have  heard  the  most  celebrated  orators  of  my  time 
— which  produced  a  more  deep,  fearfiil,  and  startling 
emotion,  than  this. 

There  was  another  minister  —  the  very  antipode 
of  the  one  I  have  just  described,  and  yet  a  great  and 
good  man  in  his  way — great  and  good  in  the  effect 
of  his  life.  His  name  was  Noyes,  and  he  was  settled 
at  Weston.  He  was  a  person  of  moderate  intellect, 
yet  his  benignant  &ce  and  kindly  voice  suggested  to 
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the  imaginatioa  tlmt  disciple  whom  Jesua  loved.  His 
whole  conduct  was  but  a  fuliillmcnt  of  what  his  couo- 
teuBDce  promiaed.  Mr.  Elliot,  of  Fairfield,  I  do  not 
recollect  persoaallj,  but  I  have  heard  about  hia 
preftching  against  the  New  Lights — the  Methodists 
and  revivalists — who  then  began  to  disturb  the  quiet 
of  orthodoxy.  He  asserted  that,  "  as  in  nature  it  is 
the  mizzling,  fizzling  rain,  and  not  the  overwhelm- 
ing torrent,  that  fertilizes  the  fields,  so  in  religion,  it 
is  the  quiet  dew  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  produces  the 
harvest  of  souls."  I  give  the  story  and  the  words  aa 
I  heard  them. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  of  New  Canaan,  was  a  man  of  ability 
imdioBuence,  but  I  remember  more  of  his  successon 
than  of  him.  There  being  a  vacancy  in  the  parish,  the 
people  tried  several  candidates — one  named  Hough, 
one  named  Hyde,  &c. ;  but  none  of  them  suited  every- 
body. At  last  came  Mr.  Bonney.  "  "Well,"  said  one 
of  the  deacons  as  if  by  inspiration — 

"  We  hove  now  haA  Hongh  and  Hjde, 
Let  na  take  Bonney  and  ride." 

This  from  the  lips  of  a  deacon  sounded  like  proph- 
ecy, and  so  Mr.  Bonney  was  duly  called  and  installed. 

Mr.  Fisher,  of  Wilton,  was  of  comely  and  imposing 
presence,  and  withal  an  able  man.  As  was  proper, 
he  became  a  D.  D.  Mr.  Dwight,  of  Greenfield  Hill, 
was  afterward  the  renowned  President  of  Yale  Col- 
lege.    I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  him  again. 
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Mr.  HumphricBi  of  Fairfield,  becsame  FreBident  of 
Amherst  College,  and  is  now  living  at  Pittefidd,  en- 
joying  at  the  age  of  aeventy-seven,  the  fall  vigor  of 
manhood — with  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  ripe 
scholar,  an  eloquent  preacher,  a  good  and  great  man, 
combining  the  dignity  of  the  divine  with  the  amiable 
and  attractive  qualities  of  the  firiend,  the  citizen,  and 
the  neighbor. 

Dr.  Blatchford,  of  Bridgeport,  removed  early  to 
Waterford,  near  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  I  can  only  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  him ;  his  personal  appearance  has 
vanished  £rom  my  mind.  I  recollect,  however,  that 
he  had  a  horror  of  cats  and  kittens,  and  such  was  its 
intensity  as  to  endue  him  with  clairvoyance,  so  that 
he  could  easily  detect  one  of  these  creatures  in  the 
room,  though  it  might  be  out  of  sight  or  even  con- 
fined in  a  closet.  Frequent  attempts  were  made 
to  deceive  him,  but  without  success.  His  instinct 
was  infallible.  When  he  was  seen  coming,  the  first 
thing  attended  to  by  my  mother  was  to  shut  up  the 
whole  purring  fiimily,  and  they  were  kept  under 
lock  and  key  till  the  good  doctor  had  departed.  Once 
upon  a  time,  while  dining  with  a  friend,  he  suddenly 
threw  down  his  knife  and  fork,  his  face  being  pale 
with  horror. 

''  What  is  the  matter?"  ejaculated  his  host,  in  great 
excitement 

"It  is  a  cat  I"  said  the  doctor,  in  a  hollow  voice. 

^  A  cat  ?"  was  the  thrilling  reply.     "  Impossible : 
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WO  were  particular  to  shot  up  the  oit  and  killens  as 
Boon  aa  you  came." 

"I  say  there's  a  cat  in  the  room  1"  said  the  doctor, 
with  fearfiil  emphasis. 

A  hurry-scurry  eosued,  and  after  a  long  search,  a 
kiltfin  was  found  slumbering  in  the  cradle,  under  the 
clothes,  and  snugged  down  beside  the  baby  I 

There  were,  furthermore,  Mr.  Bartlett,  of  Beading, 
an  animated  and  learned  preacher — now  a  halo  and 
hearty  man  at  the  age  of  ninety-two;  Mr.  Camp,  of 
Ridgebury,  of  a  feeble  body  but  powerful  mind  ;  Mr, 
Smith,  of  Stamford,  a  dignified  gentleman  of  ttie  old 
school,  and  married  to  the  sister  of  John  Cotton 
Smith,  afterward  Governor  of  the  State ;  Mr.  Water- 
man, of  Bridgeport,  author  of  a  clever  Life  of  Calvin. 

From  these  hasty  notes,  you  will  see  that  the 
clergy  of  that  day  in  Fairfield  county  were  a  very 
able  set  of  men,  and  worthy  of  being  duly  and  hon- 
orably chronicled  in  these  mementoes  of  the  past, 
I  speak  of  the  era  of  1800,  yet  including  a  few  sub- 
sequent years.  A  half  century  before,  a  wig  with  a 
black  coat  meant  D.  D. ;  and  D.  D.  usually  meant 
wig  and  black  coat :  but  that  dynasty  had  passed. 
Breeches  and  white-top  boots — white  meaning  but- 
ternut color — were,  however,  still  clerical. 

These  gentlemen  whom  I  have  described,  traveled 
on  horseback,  and  were  always  well  mounted  ;  some 
of  them  were  amateurs  in  horseflesh :  I  have  al- 
ready had  occaaioD  to  notice  the  points  of  Dr.  Rip- 
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ley's  beast.  In  manners  thej  were  polite,  and  Bome- 
what  assiduous  in  their  stately  oonrtesies.  Th^ 
spoke  with  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes.  Their 
preaching  was  grave  in  manner,  and  in  matter  elab* 
orately  dovetailed  with  Scripture.  The  people  drank 
hard  cider,  and  relished  sound  doctrine :  it  was  not 
till  nearly  half  a  century  afterward  that — ^imbibing 
soda-water,  champagne,  and  other  gaseous  beverages 
— they  required  pyrotechnics  in  the  pulpit  A  soul 
to  reach  heaven  must  then  have  the  passport  of 
Saybrook ;  and  in  point  of  &ct,  orthodoxy  was  so 
tempered  with  charity,  that  nearly  all  who  died,  re- 
ceived it. 

If  the  creed  of  that  day  was  severe  and  bespoke 
the  agonies  of  its  Puritan  origin,  it  still  allowed  large 
range  for  temporalities  and  humanities.  The  minis- 
ter of  the  Gospel  was  a  father,  neighbor,  friend,  cit- 
izen — a  man  in  a  large  and  generous  sense.  Man 
liness  meant  godliness,  and  godliness  manliness.  He 
spoke  truth,  and  acted  righteousness.  He  was  in- 
dependent in  his  circumstances,  for  a  parish  settle- 
ment was  like  marriage,  for  better  or  for  worse ;  and 
what  God  had  joined,  man  could  not  lightly  put 
asunder.  The  common  opinion  now  is,  that  the 
judges  of  temporal  tribunals  should  be  placed  be- 
yond the  seductions  of  dependence ;  the  people  of 
those  days  thought  that  in  matters  relating  to  eter- 
nity, this  rule  was  at  least  equally  important  The 
ctaigymen  were  in  some  sort  magistrates — not  tech- 
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aically,  but  being  geoerally  the  best  educated  per- 
sona— especially  in  country  towns — they  exercised  a 
large  influence,  as  well  by  the  force  of  authority,  tra- 
ditioiiaJIy  allowed  to  their  positions,  an  by  their  su- 
perior intelligence.  They  were  souietimea  consulted 
by  their  parishioners  in  matters  of  law*  as  well  oo 
gospel,  often  made  out  deeds,  settled  disputes  be- 
tween neighbors  and  neighborhoods,  gave  advice  in 
difficult  and  doubtful  questions  of  business,  and  im- 
parted intelligence  upon  matters  of  history,  geogra- 
phy, and  politics. 

1  need  not  tell  you  that  they  were  counsellors  in 
religious  matters — in  the  dark  and  anxious  periods 
of  the  spirit — in  times  of  sickness,  at  the  approach 
of  death.  They  sanctified  the  wedding,  not  refusing 
afterward  to  countenance  the  festivity  which  natural- 
ly ensued.  They  administered  baptism,  but  only  upon 
adults  who  mode  a  profession,  or  upon  the  children 
of  professors.  I  may  add  that  despite  their  divinity, 
they  were  sociable  in  their  manners  and  intercourse. 
The  state  of  the  Church  was  no  doubt  first  in  their 
minda ;  but  ample  room  was  left  for  the  good  things 
of  life.  Those  who  came  to  our  house  examined  my 
brother  in  his  Greek  and  Latin,  and  I  went  out  be- 

•  Bev.  ThoniM  Hawley,  from  Noithampton,  waa  Milled  in  the  flnt 
■octet;  in  Gidgefidd  In  the  jeor  1714,  anil  wui  their  first  pat  I  or,  and  con- 
tinued till  bis  death  in  1738.  Ha  wb»  a  man  of  (jreat  frankness  and  eo- 
<^bilit;,  and  an  eicclleiil  eeholar.  He  waa  very  useful  to  the  town,  not 
only  >■  a  minister,  but  in  a  civil  capacity,  serving  tljem  as  their  town- 
eletk,  and  doicg  all  their  writing  buaineaa  till  hia  daoeaaa.—lfaiHuer^ 
Biilerf  r^  Bidjtfitli,  bf  S.  Q. 
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hind  the  bam  to  gather  tanaey  for  their  momiDg  bit- 
ters. They  dearly  loved  a  joke,  and  relished  anec- 
dotes, especially  if  they  bore  a  little  hard  upon  the 
cloth.  I  remember  some  of  them  at  which  I  have 
heard  Dr.  Bipley  almost  crack  his  sides,  and  seen 
even  the  saintly  Dr.  Lewis  run  over  at  the  eyes  with 
laughing.  Shall  I  give  you  a  specimen  7  The  fol- 
lowing  will  suffice,  though  I  can  not  recollect  who  it 
was*  that  told  it. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  clergyman — ^the 
Eev.  Dr.  T  • . . .  of  H . . . . — a  man  of  high  character, 
and  distinguished  for  his  dignity  of  manner.  But 
it  was  remarked  that  frequently  as  he  was  ascending 
the  pulpit  stairs  he  would  smile,  and  sometimes  al- 
most titter,  as  if  beset  by  an  uncontrollable  desire  to 
laugh.  This  excited  remark,  and  at  last  scandal. 
Finally,  it  was  thought  necessary  for  some  of  his 
clerical  friends,  at  a  meeting  of  the  association,  to 
bring  up  the  matter  for  consideration. 

The  case  was  stated — the  Eev.  Dr.  T being 

present.  "  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  the  fact 
charged  against  me  is  true,  but  I  beg  you  to  permit 
me  to  oflFer  an  explanation.  A  few  months  after  I 
was  licensed  to  preach,  I  was  in  a  conntry  town,  and 
on  a  Sabbath  morning  was  about  to  enter  upon  the 
services  of  the  church.  Back  of  the  pulpit  was  a 
window,  which  looked  out  upon  a  field  of  clover,  then 
in  full  bloom,  for  it  was  summer.  As  I  rose  to  com- 
mence the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  I  cast  a  glance 
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into  the  field,  and  there  I  saw  a  man  performing  the 

most  extraordinary  evolutioDS—jumping,  whirling, 
slapping  in  all  directions,  and  with  a  ferocious  agony 
of  exertion.  At  first  I  thought  he  was  mad ;  but 
suddenly  the  truth  burst  upon  me^he  had  buttoned 
up  a  bumblebee  iu  his  pantaloons  I  I  am  constitu- 
tionally nervous,  gentlemen,  and  the  shock  of  this 
scene  upon  my  risible  sensibilities  was  so  great,  that 
I  could  hardly  get  through  the  eervicea.  Several 
timts  I  was  upon  the  point  of  burstiog  into  a  laugh. 
Even  to  this  day,  the  remembrance  of  this  scene — 
through  the  temptation  of  the  devil  —  often  comes 
upon  me  aal  am  ascending  the  pulpit.  This,  I  admit, 
is  a  weakness,  but  I  trust  it  will  rather  excite  your 
sympathy  and  your  prayers  than  youx  reproaches." 

Such  were  the  orthodox — that  is,  the  Congrega- 
tional— clergy  of  Fairfield  county,*  doubtless  to  some 
extent  examples  of  their  brethren  throughout  New 
England,  at  the  period  of  which  I  apeak.  The  reli- 
gious platform  still  stood  planked  to  the  State.  The 
law  still  gave  prefference  to  orthodoxy,  as  it  had  done 
fi\jm  the  beginning.  The  time  had  not  yet  arrived 
when  Methodism,  Episcopacy,  Democracy,  should 
combine  with  radicalism  to  overturn  the  system  which 
the  fathers  had  built.  The  storm  was  brewing,  but 
as  yet  it  was  scarcely  noticed  even  by  those  who  were 
soon  to  be  overwhelmed  by  it. 

■  Bea  noU  IV.,  p.  MS. 
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LETTER   XV. 

IiUcu  of  the  PUgrim  Fathirt—ProgMU  qf  2blsratia»—Ijn§eopacy—Bitk- 
op  Seahurjf—Dr,  Jhi^ki—Methodiim  in  Amtrioa — In  OcmtMciietit  An- 
€edoU§—Larmao  Jhw^The  Woff  in  mg  Fatktr's  IM. 

Mt  drab  C****** 

I  have  intimated  that,  at  the  period  of  which  I 
am  writing,  there  was  a  storm  gathering  which  was 
speedily  to  sweep  away  the  last  vestige  of  that  8ys< 
tern  of  legal  and  statutory  privilege  which  the  Con- 
gregational clergy  had  enjoyed  in  Connecticut,  from 
the  foundation  of  the  colony.  The  government  at 
the  beginning  was  a  kind  of  theocracy,  in  which  God 
was  considered  as  the  active  and  positive  ruler,  of 
whom  the  men  appointed  to  office  were  the  agents. 
This  impression  pervaded  the  minds  of  the  first  set- 
tlers of  New  England.  These  were  all  Independents 
in  religion,  who  had  been  persecuted  at  home,  and 
had  come  here  to  enjoy  their  peculiar  worship  with- 
out molestation  This  was  in  fact  the  fundamental 
idea  of  the  Puritan  Fathers. 

It  was  therefore  not  only  with  amazement,  but  in- 
dignation, that  they  found,  as  the  population  in- 
creased, that  Quakers,  Baptists,  and  other  sectarians, 
came  among  them,  and  demanded  toleration  of  their 
peculiar  notions.  In  vain  did  they  seek  to  crush  out 
these  disturbers  of  the  public  peaces      Persecution 
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only  made  them  thrive :  the  trampling  heel  of  op- 
pression benefited  them,  as  hoeing  among  weeds  ren- 
ders them  more  rank  and  pestiforoua — inasmuch  on 
the  roots  strike  deeper,  and  the  multiplied  and  invig- 
orated seed  are  scattered  over  a  constantly  widening 
surface. 

To  the  oppressed  Puritans  in  England,  toleration 
of  their  peculiar  faith  was  an  obvious  idea.  Their 
circumstances  suggested  it  as  a  right,  and  denial  of  it 
as  a  sin.  They  emigrated  to  the  New  World,  carry- 
ing this  conviction  with  them.  But  universal  liber^ 
of  worship  was  not  yet  conceived  :  that  was  reserved 
for  those  Baptists,  Quakers,  and  others,  who,  from 
their  position,  had  begun  to  see  the  light,  though  it 
was  even  to  them  but  dimly  revealed.  They  sought 
rather,  each  sect  for  itself,  the  tolerance  of  their  wor- 
ship, than  general  toleration  as  the  right  of  man. 
Roger  Williams,  indeod,  seems  to  have  made  this  dis- 
covery, yet  at  first  he  advocated  it  rather  in  the 
spirit  of  intolerance. 

As  time  advanced,  the  malcontents  increased,  and 
although  orthodoxy  contended  at  every  point,  it  was 
compelled  to  yield  inch  by  inch,  until,  at  the  period 
around  which  my  narrative  revolves,  only  a  single 
remnant  of  its  ancient  privileges  remained  in  the  stat- 
ute book  of  Connecticut.  That  consisted  in  a  law 
which  compelled  every  man,  on  reaching  his  major- 
ity, to  pay  a  tax  to  the  Congregational  society  in 
whose  bounds  he  lived,  unless  he  lodged  a  certificate 
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with  its  clerk  that  he  belonged  to  some  other  reli 
gious  persuasion. 

This  became  the  point  of  attack,  in  which  all  the 
dissenting  sects  in  religion,  and  all  the  opposers  in 
politics,  united.  But  the  time  for  this  union,  as 
stated  in  a  preceding  letter,  had  not  yet  arrived.  The 
heterogeneous  particles  were  silently  moving  to  their 
coalescence  and  their  crystallization,  forming  in  the 
end  the  party  which  took  the  watchword  of  Tolera- 
tion, and  which  gained  the  ascendency  in  1817 ;  but 
as  yet,  the  keenest  sagacity  had  not  seen  the  coming 
event — which  was  nevertheless  near  at  hand. 

Up  to  this  time — the  early  part  of  this  century — 
orthodoxy  seemed,  on  the  surface,  to  stand  almost 
unquestioned  in  Connecticut.*  Unitarianism  had  be- 
gun in  Boston,  but  had  not  made  any  noticeable  con- 


*  After  this  work  was  hej^an  and  considerably  advanced,  I  liappened 
to  discover  in  the  Historical  Library  of  the  Athenenm  at  Hartford,  a 
manuscript  account  of  Bidgefield — ^historical,  descriptive,  ecclesiastical, 
economical,  &c. — prepared  by  my  fatlier  in  1800,  upon  a  request  by  tlie 
State  authorities.  Among  other  remarks  of  a  general  nature,  I  And  the 
following : 

"About  the  time  that  Paine's  Age  of  Reason  presented  itself  to  view, 
like  Milton^s  Description  of  Death — *  Black  it  stood  as  night,  fierce  as 
ten  furies,  terrible  as  hell' — the  horror  of  its  features  disgusted  the 
people  to  such  a  degree  that  it  has  not  yet  had  an  advocate  in  this  town/' 

"  There  have  been,  in  years  past,  a  number  of  people  who  called 
themselves  Baptists,  who  showed  much  zeal  in  religion,  and  met  in 
private  houses  for  worship :  at  the  present  day  they  are  much  on  the 
decline." 

"  A  few  have  joined  the  Methodists,  whose  preachers,  though  very 
zealous,  have  made  little  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this 
town."  A  little  after  this  the  Methodists  increased  in  the  manner  I  have 
related. 

"  Almost  all  the  people  attend  pablio  worehip  with  the  Congregation- 
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qaestfl  in  the  land  of  "  steady  habits."  Methodism — 
destined  soon  to  sweep  over  the  State — only  glim- 
mered faially,  as  a,  kind  of  heat-lighlniiig,  in  the  dis 
tant  horizon,  indicating  the  electricity  that  was  in  the 
atmosphere.  Universaliam,  in  the  form  of  Beatora- 
tioQiam,  was  douhtless  planted  in  many  minds,  for  the 
eloquent  and  enthusiastic  Murray*  had  been  preach- 
ing in  the  country.  As  yet,  however,  there  were  few 
organized  societies  of  that  persuasion — now  so  numer- 
ous— in  the  Union, 

Episcopacy  had  been  introduced  at  an  early  date. 
Indeed,  Connecticut  had  the  honor  of  receiving  the 


aliBtB  or  EpiscopuliaiiB,  ftad  there  in  UDd  haa  hein,  for  a  lon^  tiino  past, 
the  QlmoBt  iinrmonir  and  friendship  previilinp  between  the  seversl  ds- 
□omiiiations  of  ChriBtiBH"  licre.  They  tVequently  <ror»ljip  to^etlior,  and 
tbni  prove  Hie  efBcaof  of  that  Spirit  whose  leading  chsrocteriBtia  ia 

■  John  Mnrrav,  tke  flmt  Univorsnlist  minister  in  Boston,  was  an  Eng- 
lishman, born  abont  1741.  He  became  a  prcaohor,  and  was  al  flnt  a 
Calvinist,  then  a  Wesleyao,  then  a  follower  of  Whitfield.  Afterward  ha 
went  to  London,  and  there  plun^fed  into  the  vortex  of  dissipntloa.  In 
ITTO,  being  in  a  stale  of  poverty,  lie  came  to  Americs,  where  he  preach- 
ed, and  b;  his  oloqucace  soon  acquired  a  high  degree  of  popularilj. 
Al  one  lime  (IT751  he  was  chaplain  to  a  regiment  in  Khodo  Island.  Af- 
ter preaehinir  with  success  in  various  places,  ha  was  settled,  in  1T6S,  iu 
Boston,  where  he  oonUnaed  till  his  death  in  1815.  He,  as  well  aa  Win- 
chester—a DDiversBlist  of  grest  ability,  and  who,  with  Hosea  Ballon, 
maybe  considered  as  the  fuunder  of  modern  Universal  ism  in  Ihiaconn- 

nera  woald  rise  to  the  resnrreetion  of  dazanaUon,  and  at  the  jndgment- 
dav  wonid  call  on  the  rocta  to  hide  Ihem  thrar  the  wrath  of  the  I*inib, 
yet  that  afler  the  jadiiineDt,  the  ponishnient  was  fulfilled,  and  the  dam- 
nation ended.'^  He  believed  that  the  d^Bil  and  hU  ajigeU  only  would  be 
plnced  at  the  left  band  of  Christ,  like  the  goata,  and  that  oil  tnaniind 
would  be  placed  at  his  nght.  Ballon,  Balfour,  and  other  CnlveraaliaU 
of  the  mofteni  lect,  malatain  that  there  will  bi\  no  iodgm»ati-4ty  tad  no 
ftatnre  ponishment. 
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first  otdained  bishop  of  the  Episoqpal  Chuich  in 
America,  thus  anticipating  eren  yii*ginia)  to  whom 
the  Chorch  of  England  was  a  mother  churoh  from 
the  beginning.  This  was  Bishop  Seabory,*  who  was 
consecrated  in  the  year  1784:,  and  established  at  New 
London. 

I  have  heard  of  him  a  weU-aathenticated  anecdote, 
which  is  yerj  suggestive.  On  his  arrival  firom  Eng- 
land, whither  he  had  been  to  acquire  his  high  eccle- 
siastical honors,  there  was  a  general  curiositj  to  see 
him  and  hear  him  preach,  especially  in  Connecticut- 
although  the  mass  of  the  people,  being  Congregation- 


*  Samuel  Seabaiy,  D.  D.,  waa  a  native  of  Groton,  Conn.,  and  waa  bom 
in  1728.  He  graduated  at  Tale  College,  and  then  went  to  Scotland,  to 
study  medioine.  He  waa  there,  however,  ordained,  and  coming  back  to 
America,  waa  settled  at  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  as  the  missionary 
of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  Having  been  stationed 
for  a  time  at  Jamaica,  in  the  West  Indies,  he  returned,  and  waa  settled 
at  West  Chester.  Here  he  wrote  and  published  several  pamphlets  in 
favor  of  the  Crown,  and  was  consequently  seized  by  a  party  of  soldiers, 
and  for  a  time  imprisoned  at  New  Haven.  When  New  York  fbU  into 
the  hands  of  the  British,  he  joined  them  there,  and  became  chaplain  to 
Fanning's  tory  regiment.  After  the  peace,  having  been  elected  bishop 
by  the  Episcopal  deiigy  of  Connecticut,  he  went  to  England,  and  applied 
to  the  Archbishop  of  York  for  consecration.  This  could  not  be  grant- 
ed, aa  an  indiapenaable  condition  to  consecration  was,  by  law,  an  oath  of 
allitgianoe  to  the  crown.  After  nearly  a  year  of  fhiitleas  efforts  to  obtain 
hie  oljeot  in  England,  he  made  application  to  the  bishops  of  Scotland, 
bj  wliom  he  waa  consecrated  in  1784.  He  then  returned,  and  entered 
npon  the  dntieaof  his  office,  making  New  London  his  residence.  He 
WM  m  able  man,  and  ezercisod  a  beneficial  influence  in  establishing 
md  extending  the  Epiaoopal  Church,  not  only  in  Connecticut,  but  in 
thft  country  genersUy.  He  was  a  worthy  predecessor  of  other  bishops 
of  Ooonectiont— Jarvis  and  Brownell — who  have  not  only  done  honor  to 
tknOhiuohover  which  they  preaided,  but  have  contributed  to  swell  the 
Itafc  of  aeholait  aiid  dii^nes  which  adorn  our  Uteimtare  and  our  eooleai* 
irthwl  hlitoty. 
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aliata,  and  knowing  that  lie  had  been  an  active  find 
conspicuous  tory  in  the  Ilevoiution,  were  strongly 
prejudiced  against  him.  In  their  imaginations,  a 
bishop  who  preferred  monarchy  to  a  republic,  and 
who  was  called  "  my  lord  bishop,"  rode  in  a  coach,* 
and  api>eared  in  swelling  robes,  was  something  ex- 
ceedingly formidable,  if  not  dangerons,  to  Church 
and  State. 

When  therefore  he  came  to  New  Ilaveu  to  preocii, 
about  this  time — that  is,  soon  aflyr  he  had  returned 
with  his  prelutic  honors — -the  church  waa  crowded 
to  excess.  Many  who  tried  to  get  in  were  necessa- 
rily  excluded.  When  the  service  was  over,  a  man 
of  the  middle  class  met  one  of  his  friends  at  the  door, 
who  was  unable  to  obtain  admittance : 

"  Well,  did  you  see  him  ?"  said  the  latter. 

"  Oh  yes,"  was  the  reply. 

"  And  did  he  preach  7" 

"  Oh  yes." 

"  And  was  he  as  proud  as  Lucifer?" 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it :  why  he  preached  in  hia  shirt- 
sleeves I" 

There  was  a  considerable  body  of  Episcopalians 
in  the  State,  though  chiefly  confined  to  the  larger 
towns.      The  professors  of  this  religion  throughout 

"  II  is  uid  that  on  one  occasion  he  srrived  »t  Yale  CoIIe([b  during 
the  Corameiieement  exereiHen,  in  liie  CBrriajcc,  and  a  mesBenger  wu  Bent 
in  to  in()uire  i(  there  was  a  eeat  for  Bishop  Seabury.  Dr.  Dwighl,  tlw 
Praaident,  aent  back  vord  that  there  wara  acme  tiro  hnndred  biabopa 
pWilnt,  and  ha  abonld  be  lei;  happy  to  ginblmaplaoaainaiiKtlMni, 
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the  Union,  but  more  especially  in  New  England,  Jiad 
been  charged  with  being  unfiriendly  to  the  Beyolation, 
and  it  is  known  that  a  considerable  portion  of  them 
were  avowed  tones  during  that  painful  straggle.  Not 
only  was  Seabury  a  tory,  but  even  Dr.  Duch6,  who 
had  been  chaplain  to  the  first  Congress,  and  for  a  time 
was  a  zealous  friend  of  liberty,  feU  £rom  grace,  and 
upon  the  occupation  of  Philadelphia  by  the  British, 
joined  them,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Washington,  call- 
ing upon  him  to  give  up  the  ungodly  cause  in  which 
he  was  engaged. 

The  Episcopalians  had  indeed  one  tie  more  than 
other  men  to  the  "  Old  Country,"  and  that  was  a  pow- 
erful one.  England  was  not  only  their  mother  in 
things  secular  but  in  things  sacred,  tlie  sovereign  be- 
ing the  head  of  that  institution  which  to  them  was 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant.  Eebellion  to  the  king  was 
therefore  a  sort  of  sacrilege.  And  besides,  the  mass 
of  the  rebels  were  Puritans,  Presbyterians,  Indepen- 
dents, who  rather  repelled  than  invited  sympathy  and 
cooperation.  It  was  more  natural  therefore,  for  the 
members  of  the  English  Church  in  America  to  take 
part  with  the  king  and  against  the  Revolution,  than 
for  others. 

No  doubt  the  charge  of  want  of  patriotism  was 
exaggerated ;  and  as  to  Virginia,  where  Episcopacy 
was  the  dominant  religion,  it  seems  to  have  had  less 
foundation.  But  at  all  events,  this  sect  was  not  only 
repugnant  to  the  people  of  New  England,  for  the  rea- 
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son  assigned,  but  also  on  account  of  wbat  they  con- 
ceived to  be  i la  tone  and  aspect  of  aristocracy.  Ita 
progress,  therefore,  was,  of  course,  alow  in  that  quar- 
ter, and  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  did  not  take  a 
strong  hoM  till,  as  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States,  it  was  separated  from  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  and  became,  as  it  now  is,  an  American 
establishment,  wholly  independent  in  ita  government 
and  organization,  though  the  same  in  doctrine  as  its 
transatlantic  original. 

At  the  period  of  which  I  am  speaking — from  the 
year  1800  to  1810 — the  relative  number  of  Episcopa- 
lians in  Connecticut  was  in  respect  to  the  orthodox 
probably  about  one  to  three  or  four.  In  Hidgefield, 
there  was  a  small  brown  edifice,  which  was  called 
the  "Episcopal  Church,"  though  sometimes,  by  way 
of  ridicule,  the  "Episcopal  Bam"  The  sarcasm  may 
be  forgiven,  for  in  those  days  the  Episcopalians  arro- 
gated the  word  cfmrch  as  their  exclusive  property, 
just  as  the  Catholics  claim  it  now.  The  Congrega- 
tionalists,  according  to  their  vocabulary,  only  held 
meetings,  and  their  places  of  worship  were  nothing  but 
meeting-houses.  It  is  not  till  within  the  last  ten  years 
that  the  word  church  has  been  popularly  applied  to 
all  places  of  worship. 

The  Episcopal  church  in  Eidgefield,  just  mentioned, 
was  situated  on  the  main  street,  nearly  opposite  the 
Up-town  school.  Some  years  before,  Dr.  Perry  had 
been  installed  there,  but  he  began  to  preach  his  own 

Vol.  I.— 9 
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opinions,  and  finding  himself  in  danger  of  being  ex- 
pelled, he  abdicated,  and  became  a  physician — and  a 
very  eminent  one.  At  length  it  became  vacant,  but  in 
order  to  keep  the  holy  fire  alive,  about  once  or  twice 
a  year  it  was  opened,  and  service  was  held  there.  On 
these  occasions  the  people  fiocked  to  see  and  hear  the 
strange  ceremonies,  generally  ifrom  curiosity,  though 
perhaps  there  were  a  dozen  persons  of  this  persua- 
sion. At  the  time  of  one  of  these  performances,  Am- 
by  Benedict,  the  revolving  shoemaker,  was  engaged 
at  our  house,  and  he  went  to  church — though,  I  be- 
lieve, he  was  warned  against  it  by  some  members  of 
our  household.  On  Monday  morning,  when  he  re- 
turned, we  asked  him  about  it — how  he  liked  it,  and 
what  he  thought  of  it. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "there's  too  many  apologies  for 
me :  it's  all  the  while  getting  up  and  sitting  down, 
and  talking  out  loud.  Why — if  you'll  believe  it — 
there  were  three  or  four  persons  who  kept  mocking 
the  parson,  and  saying  *  awraen !'  till  I  was  rael 
'shamed  on  'em  I" 

"For  some  years  subsequent  to  this  period,  the  Epis- 
copal church  of  Ridgefield  remained  only  as  a  mon- 
ument of  waste  and  decay,  but  at  last  it  revived,  and 
is  now  in  a  flourishing  condition,  as  indicated  by  a 
handsome  edifice,  erected  nearly  on  the  site  of  the 
old  structure.  This  revival  is  in  harmony  with  the 
general  increase  and  progress  of  Episcopacy  through- 
out the  United  States. 
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Methodism,  which  had  swept  over  England,  came 
at  last  to  America.  lis  success  in  both  couiitrieB 
Krose  from  several  causes.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
from  time  immemorial,  have  shown  a  tendency  to 
deep  and  anxious  religioiia  thoughts  and  exercises.* 
It  was  this  national  trait  which  gave  such  an  impulse 
to  Christianitj  on  ita  first  introduction  into  Great 
Britain  ;  it  was  this  which,  a  few  centuries  later,  en- 
abled the  different  orders  of  friara,  who  went  from 
town  to  town  preaching  spiritualism  with  a  vehement 
and  popular  eloquence,  to  rou.se  the  people  into  en- 
thusiasm, anil  j!ow  deep  and  wide  the  siti.-ds  of  their 
doctrines.  When  the  teaching  of  religion  had  been 
organized  into  a  system  and  settled  by  authority, 
there  were  constantly  rising  up  men  deeply  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  religious  truth,  and  earnest 
in  the  desire  to  please  God,  and  make  their  own 
"  calling  and  election  sure." 

Hence  arose,  at  one  time,  the  Lollards,  at  another 
the  Gospellers,  and  finally  the  Puritans,  who  over- 
turned the  government,  and  brought  about  what  is 
called  the  Reformation.  In  due  time,  these  became 
divided  into  various  sects,  and  in  the  last  century, 
they,  as  well  as  the  established  church,  seemed  to 
have  declined  in  religious  spirit  and  fervor.  The 
characteristic  elements  of  the  national  character, 
though  long  suppressed,  at  last  burst  forth.     Whit- 

>  Bm  Fmihj  Cjdi>p«di%  utlol*  JMiMiim. 
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field,  by  Ma  fiery  eloquence,  first  ignited  the  apaik, 
and  disclosed  the  deep  and  glowing  cmotiona  which 
were  kindling  in  the  bosom  of  society.  It  was  re- 
served, however,  for  Wesley,  to  give  them  full  expres< 
sion,  and  to  combine  into  a.  permanent  form,  undar 
the  name  of  Methodism,  a  church  which  should  em- 
body and  perpetuate  a  new  and  startling  develop* 
meut  of  religious  feeling  and  experience. 

The  great  characteristic  of  Methodism,  at  the  out- 
set, aside  from  its  spiritual  fervor,  was,  in  the  first 
place,  that  it  addressed  itself  to  the  lower  classes,  and 
in  the  next,  that  it  was  chielly  propagated  by  illiter- 
ate preachers.  Southey,  in  his  Life  of  Wesley,  gives 
us  some  amusing  anecdotes,  illustrative  of  this  latter 
circumstance.  Among  these  he  describes  a  noted 
itinerant  declaimer,  who,  being  unable  to  read,  em- 
ployed bis  mother  for  that  puTpose.  "  She  reads  the 
text,"  said  the  orator,  "audi  'ei/lniaa  and  'splouuda." 
It  was,  in  fact,  the  doctrine  of  these  people  at  that 
day,  which  was  also  held  by  the  early  Baptists,  that 
human  learning  is  rather  a  hindrance  and  a  snare  to 
the  preacher :  that  spiritual  gifts  and  grace  are  indeed 
the  only  requisites.  I  remember  to  have  heard  an 
anecdote,  applicable  to  this  period,  which  is  in  point. 

In  one  of  his  discourses,  a  giA«d  Poundtext,  some- 
where in  Connecticut,  addressed  his  audience  in  this 
wise  :  "  What  I  insist  upon,  my  brethren  and  sisters, 
is  this;  larnin  isn't  religion,  and  eddication  don't 
give  a  man  the  pover  of  the  Spirit    It  is  grace  and 
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gifta  thai  fiirnish  the  rnel  live  coals  from  off  the 
altar.  St.  Peter  was  a  fiaherman — do  you  think  he 
ever  went  to  Yale  College?  Yet  he  was  tlii?  rock 
npoa  which  Christ  built  bis  Church.  No,  no,  bo- 
loved  brethren  and  sisters.  "When  the  Lord  wanted 
to  blow  down  the  walla  of  Jericho,  he  didn't  take  » 
brass  trumpet,  or  a  polished  French  horn :  no  such 
thing ;  he  took  a  ram's  horn — a  plain,  natural  rain's 
horn—just  as  it  grew.  And  so,  when  he  wants  to 
blow  down  the  walls  of  the  spiritual  Jericho,  my 
beloved  brethren  and  sisters,  he  don't  take  one  of  your 
smooth,  polite,  college  larnt  gentlemen,  but  a  plain, 
natural  ram's-horn  sort  of  a  man  like  me." 

Thus,  Methodism  found  its  first  impulse  in  a  de- 
velopment of  the  inherent  religious  elements  of  the 
English  character,  rendered  more  explosive  by  long 
compression.  It  unquestionably  derived  aid  in  its 
beginning,  also,  from  what  was  its  reproach  with  its 
enemies — the  use  of  illiterate  propagandists — for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Methodism  did  not  ad- 
dress itself  to  high  places,  but  to  the  million.  Many 
of  its  preachers  possessed  great  natural  eloquence, 
and  their  defects  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  rather 
pleased  than  offended  the  rude  audiences  to  whom 
they  spoke.  In  recent  times,  political  leaders,  and 
promoters  of  various  public  objects,  have  found  it 
convenient  to  take  a  hint  from  this  portion  of  his- 
tory. 

It  must  be  stated,  furthermore,  that  the  new  sect 
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derived  a  sort  of  epidemio  power  from  nenrouB  or 
mesmeric  phenomena  which  the  ignorant  deemed  mi- 
raculous,  and  therefore  divine.  In  the  midst  of  ago- 
nizing  prayere  and  preachings,  individoalB  would  &I1 
down  as  in  a  swoon.  These  were  immediately  atuv 
rounded  with  persons,  calling  in  impassioned  tones 
upon  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  if  there  personally  present^ 
to  wash  out  their  sins,  and  clothe  them  in  the  white 
robes  of  the  Lamb  of  Gtod.  The  .subject  of  these 
solemn  and  agitating  exercises,  waking  £rom  his  cat- 
alepsy, was  saluted  as  having  passed  fiom  death  to 
life,  from  perdition  to  salvation  1  Then  were  poured 
out  prayers  of  thanksgiving,  and  then  all  joined  in 
hymns,  set  to  plaintive  and  sentimental  airs,  many 
of  them  associated  in  the  popular  mind  with  the  warm 
and  tender  emotions  of  youthful  love  and  human  af- 
fection. And  these  scenes  often  took  place  at  night, 
in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  amid  the  glare  of  torches, 
the  pageantry  of  processions,  and  the  murmurs  of  a 
thousand  voices,  joining  in  a  general  anthem  of  ago- 
nizing prayers  and  shouting  praises. 

To  a  religious  mind,  every  thing  that  tends  to  pro- 
mote religion  in  the  hearts  of  men,  is  apt  to  be  re- 
garded as  distinct  from  the  ordinary  providence  of 
God,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  prove  even  in  such  move- 
ments, that  He  ever  proceeds  without  the  use  of 
means.  The  notice  of  these  is  the  sphere  of  the 
historian,  and  therefore,  not  denying  or  disregard- 
ing the    invisible  influences  of  the  divine  Spirit, 
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I  merelj  chrouiole  the  open  and  tangible  events  of 
the  time  I  refer  to,  with  the  machinery  emitloyed  to 
produce  them.  The  foundere  of  Methodism  did  not 
disdain  human  means:  nay,  T  auapect  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  in  the  originators  of  any  aect  or  creed,  a 
more  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature,  or  a 
more  Bedulons  employment  of  human  agencies,  than 
arc  to  be  discovered  in  the  early  promoters  of  Meth- 
odism.  Their  camp-meetings,  their  love-feasts,  their 
aduptation  of  popular  air3  to  rehgioua  songs,  their 
epirit  of  social  fellowship,  their  use  of  the  inferior  arts 
of  oratory,  their  employment  of  the  intense  enthusiasm 
of  congregated  masses,  their  promotion  of  cataleptic 
spasms  to  excite  a  feeling  of  supernatural  awe  in  the 
people,  were  all  calculated  to  produce  precisely  such 
effects  03  actually  proceeded  from  them.  It  is  neither 
necessary,  nor  is  it  philosophical,  in  explaining  what 
is  natural,  to  go  beyond  the  known  laws  of  nature. 
That  God  was  in  all  this,  we  believe,  but  only  as  He 
is  in  all  the  other  movements  of  human  life,  tending 
to  work  out  human  destiny.  Who  can  doubt  that 
the  career  of  Washington,  the  soldier  and  statesman, 
was  as  mucli  ordered  by  Providence  as  that  of  Wes- 
ley the  divine? 

We  all  know  with  what  epidemic  celerity  Method- 
ism spread  over  certain  portions  of  England,  espe- 
cially among  the  masses  of  Bristol,  MoorEelds,  Black- 
heath,  Newcastle,  and  other  places.  Wesley  began 
his  ml'^ioQ  in  1729 ;  at  his  death,  in  1791,  after  a 
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laborious  life  of  sixty-five  years,  tbere  were  three 
hundred  itinerant  preachers,  and  a  thousand  local 
preachers,  with  eighty  thousand  persons,  associated  in 
societies,  all  belonging  to  his  creed.  This  of  oourse 
spread  to  America,  but  there  was  less  immediate  field 
for  it  here.  Nevertheless,  it  was  gradually  extended, 
especially  in  the  newly  settled  parts  of  the  south- 
em  and  western  country.  In  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee it  was  widely  planted,  and  here  it  was  at- 
tended with  some  of  the  most  extraordinary  phenom- 
ena* recorded  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind.    At 


♦  These  coDBistcd  of  various  manifestations,  called  the  "/aWin^,"  the 
"^■frin'njr,"  tlie  "  roUing,^^  the  "  danrin^^^^  uml  the  *'  harking^''  exoroisej*, 
tojfether  with  visionK  and  trances.  The  latter  were  the  most  common  ; 
in  these  the  suhject  was  in  a  state  of  delicious  mentiil  revory,  with  a 
total  suspension  of  muscular  power  and  consciousness  to  external  ob- 
jects. In  the  jerks,  the  spasms  were  sometimes  so  violent  as  to  induce 
the  fear  that  those  atfi-cted  with  them  w^ould  dislocate  their  necks.  Olten 
the  countenance  was  most  disgusting'ly  distorted.  The  fin>t  instance  of 
this  occurred  at  a  sacrament  in  East  Tennessee.  These  phenomena  were 
most  common  with  the  Methoditits,  thousrh  people  of  other  sects  were 
attacked  by  them.  The  contagion  even  spread  to  Ohio,  among  the  sober 
people  of  the  Western  Reserve. — Howe's  Great  Wed^  p.  179. 

Dow  gives  the  following  description  in  his  journal,  the  period  be- 
ing in  the  early  part  of  1804,  and  the  scenes  of  the  event;}  dcsoribod,  in 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 

**  I  came  to  a  house,  and  hired  a  woman  to  take  me  over  the  river 
in  a  oanoe  for  my  remaining  money  and  a  pair  of  scissors ;  the  latter  of 
which  was  the  chief  object  with  her :  bo  one's  extremities  are  others' 
opportunities.  Thus  with  difficulty  I  got  to  my  appointment  in  New- 
port, in  time. 

"  I  had  heard  about  a  singularity  called  the  jerks  or  Jerhintj  rxercis^^ 
whioh  appeared  first  near  Knoxville  in  August  liist,  to  the  great  ahmn 
of  the  people ;  which  reports  at  first  I  considered  as  vague  and  false  ; 
bat  at  length,  like  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  I  set  out  to  go  and  see  for  my- 
wAty  and  sent  over  these  appointments  into  this  country  accordingly. 

"  When  I  arrived  in  sight  of  the  town,  I  saw  hundrotls  of  people 
oc^eeted  in  little  bodies ;  and  observing  no  place  appointed  for  meet- 
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the.' rdiipoai  githeriagi,  irliefhet  mdwetBnp  waA 
tAittibm  or  in  the  open  woods  -  aaid'  flflldi,  pcnoni 
wodd  be  snddenlj  taken  with  certain  irrenstible 
afttam,  inciting  them  to  the  most  strange  and  extiaf^ 
■guft  peDpfbimftDOes.  Some  would  boric,  like  dogi^ 
and  attempt  to  climb  the  trees,  declariog  that  they  were 
I'lWing-tke  devO.  Some  had  delioiouB  trances ;  oUieM 
d  act  if  beset  with  sadden  frenzy;  othera  still  were 

)  tfoit  M  anj,  I  got  on  a  l«g  and  gava  out  a  hjiiiiii,  wbUh 

MBcmUa  TODnd,  In  a  Bolmiiii,  atlaall*«  ^aoea.    I  ob- 

ikMMf  metiona  In  th«  omum  of  tha  ni«aUD(,  wbkh 

apaohaBn  of  tha  jerka.    I  n>da  ae*an]  mllaa  bahbMl  a 

'  nsMr,  aod  held  meeting  In  tbe  aveoiag,  baing 

V  nneaey,  b«infc  twentj-flve  miles  lh>m  my  »p- 
iday  nt  eleven  o'clock.  I  prevailed  npon  a  jonng 
into  attempt  currying  me  with  horeea  until  day,  wbich  b«  thought 
WM  ImpiacticHble,  cousiderinx  Uie  darkDoee  oftlie  night  and  the  thick- 
.  Mm  of  tha  trees.  Solitary  «hrickR  were  lieerd  in  these  woods,  vhieh 
tettid  me  were  the  ones  of  mardered  penons.  Atdsy  we  parted,  ba- 
bgadD  lOTeiiteen  miles  fi-om  tbe  spot;  and  the  gronnd  covered  wltli  a 
IMM  trout.  I  had  not  proceeded  far  befaml  came  to  nstresm  of  water 
IkoB  the  eprings  of  tbe  moiintBin,  wliich  muda  it  dreadful  cold.  In 
WBJ  heated  etoU  I  had  to  wsde  tliix  elroam  Svo  times  in  the  coiiraa  of 
•boot  an  hoar,  which  I  perceived  so  sfTectect  my  body  that  my  strength 
lagan  I«  foil,  f  ears  began  to  oriiiB  that  I  must  disappoint  the  people, 
dD  I  observed  some  fresh  tracks  of  horses,  whicli  con»ed  me  to  eiert 
•far;  nerve  to  overtake  them,  in  hopes  of  aid  or  nssistAnoe  oa  myjonr- 
Dey,  and  soou  I  saw  tliem  on  an  eminence.  1  slionted  for  them  lo  stop 
tot  I  mine  np.  Tliey  inqnired  what  I  wsnted  ;  1  replied,  1  had  hoard 
Bwra  was  a  meeting  at  Sevorsvillc  by  a  stranger,  and  wu  gi^g  tc  it. 
They  replied  that  they  liad  hoiu-d  that  a  cniiy  man  was  to  hold  ft>Kh 
there,  and  were  gointr  also ;  and  perceiving  that  I  was  weary,  they  in- 
vited ine  to  ride  ;  and  soon  onr  company  was  increased  to  forty  ot  Bfly, 
wlio  fell  in  witli  ns  on  tl.c  road  from  dififcroni  plantations.  At  length  I 
was  InterroirateJ  whether  1  knew  any  thing  ebont  the  preacher.  1  re- 
plied, I  hod  heard  a  good  deal  abont  hitn,  und  hod  heard  him  preach, 
bnt  had  no  groat  ojiiiiion  of  him ;  and  thus  the  convoisstion  oontin- 
ned  for  some  miles  before  they  fonnd  me  out,  which  canaad  some  color 
and  smiles  io  the  oonipiny.    Thus  I  got  on  to  meeting,  and  aflar  taking 
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tgitsted  by  violflDt  and  revolliing  oonToUBcnui  and 
twitohingB,  which  obtained  the  popnlar  name  of  the 
ferka.  All  olaesea  of  peisoQB  who  oame  within  tlieatino- 
sphere  of  the  mania — ^Methodists,  FrcBbyteriana,  and 
Quakers — men  and  women — ^became  subjects  of  these 
extraordinary  agitatk>na.  I  recollect  to  have  heard 
the  late  Thomas  H.  Qallaudet  say  that,  when  a  youog 
man,  he  visited  one  of  the  meetingB  where  these  phe- 

ftoiipofUa,frMli,  Ibegu  toipaak  ta*Tut»dlaaos:  andlobMrrad 
ibont  chiity  to  bavs  ths  jtrit,  thongh  thay  ilnxa  to  ka«p  ■■  tOU  m 

ths;  aonld.  These  emolioiii  mrs  InvoloiiUry  ud  ImdMibl*,  m  »ay 
unpnindioed  e^s  might  dlKeru.  lavjer  Pottw  (who  had  oom*  ■  ooo- 
■idenblo  dittuiiM)  got  hit  hsut  lonched  nudsr  the  word,  uid  being 
Informed  how  I  c*me  to  mcetiiig,  voluDtuilj  lent  me  a  bona  to  rid* 
near  one  hundred  milco,  ud  g>ve  me  a  dollar,  tboogh  be  bad  nsTCr 
■een  me  hefbre. 

"Hence  to  Maryaville,  where  I  ipoke  to  about  ODe  thoaund  Sve  hou- 
dred :  mm;  appeared  to  foel  the  word,  bat  about  61tj  hit  tbajtiit.  At 
night  I  lodged  witb  one  of  the  tfMuUia,  a  kind  of  Qnakete,  who  do 
not  feel  tnt  to  wear  colored  clothes.  I  epoke  to  a  number  of  peofJe  at 
bla  houae  timt  night.  Wbilet  at  t«a,  I  ob>ervvd  hie  dsaghter  (who  sat 
opposite  lo  me  at  the  taUe)  to  have  ttxejtrlt,  and  dropped  the  leanjup 
ftom  lier  hand  in  violent  agilali  on,  I  a^d  to  her,  '  Toung  woman,  what 
ia  tlie  matter r  She  rsptiail,  'I  have  got  the  J4rh£,'  I  uked  her  how 
long  abe  had  It.  8)10  observed,  '  A  Tew  days,'  and  that  it  had  bean  the 
means  of  the  awakening  and  conversion  of  her  soal,  b;  stirring  her  up 
lo  serious  consideration  about  her  csrolesa  stale,  Ac 

"Sanday,  Feb.  19, 1  epoke  in  Knoxrilie,  to  hundreds  more  than  oould 
get  into  tlie  ooiirt-hoose^the  governor  being  proiient.  About  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  appeared  to  have  jerking  enorciae,  among  whom  was  a 
drouit  preaeber  (Jolinson),  who  had  opposed  them  a  little  before,  but 
he  Aow  had  them  powerfully ;  and  I  believe  be  would  have  Men  over 
three  timea,  had  not  the  auditory  been  so  crowded,  that  he  could  not, 
DOlesa  he  fbll  perpendioulariy. 

"After  meeting,  I  rode  eighteen  milea  to  hold  meeting  at  night.  Tht 
people  of  this  settlement  were  mostly  Qnakera,  and  they  bad  a^d,  aa 
I  waa  infbrmad,  tliat 'the  Methodists  and  Presbyleriana  have  the  jVri* 
baauae  they  tin;  »nd  pray  »o  much  ;  but  wo  are  s  stiti,  peaceable  peo- 
ple, wherefuro  we  do  not  have  them ;'  however,  about  tweuty  of  them 
oame  lo  meeting,  to  hear  one,  aa  was  aiJd,  somewhat  in  a  Qnakor  line. 
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ere  taking  place,  and  that  lie  felt  within 
himself  an  almost  uncontrollable  temptation  to  iini- 
tftto  some  of  the  strange  antics  lliat  were  going  on 
around  him. 

Nor  did  all  this — ao  calculated  as  it  was  to  excite 
public  cariosity,  and  to  produce  in  the  minds  of  tlia 
ignorant  a  superatitiooa  idea  that  there  must  be  aoue- 
thing  supernatura!   in   a   religion   that  led  to  auch 

But  their  iuhaI  tUUnosa  uid  siieiiM  wa*  inlemipled,  tar  about  ft  doMtn 
ef  than  had  l}i»  Jtrtt  as  keBn  and  aa  porerfnl  aa  »uj  I  had  ■Mn,  aa  M 
to  faav*  ucoBiianod  a  kind  or  grant  or  groan  when  tbtr;  would  jark.  It 
appoara  that  mBU}  Imve  UDdervalued  the  Great  Revival,  nod  atuinptad 

mo,  from  the  beat  judgment  I  can  form,  that  God  hath  Been  proper  (o 
take  this  method  V>  convince  people  that  he  wilt  work  in  a  wa;  to  show 
hta  power,  and  sent  the  jtrli  as  a  ^iqa  nt  the  tiinee,  partly  in  jtidgment 
for  tha  peopLe'A  unbolief^  and  yet  as  a  mcruy  to  oonvict  people  of  di- 
Tioe  realilies. 

"I  have  Been  PrcsbyterianB,  Methodisla,  Quake™,  Baptists,  Chnroh 
of  England,  nnd  Independents,  exercised  with  ttiajerli.  Qontleman 
and  lady,  black  nnd  while,  the  aged  and  the  youth,  rioh  and  poor,  witb- 

natui^  principle!^,  and  earrie.^  such  markn  of  involuntary  iDolion,  that 
it  la  no  trifling'  malter.  I  iKlicva  that  they  who  were  the  most  piooa 
and  given  up  to  God  aro  rarely  tooohod  with  it;  and  also  those  nal- 
Draliits,  wlio  wi-<h  and  try  to  get  it  to  philOMOphiie  npon  it,  are  ex- 
cepted; but  the  lukewarm,  laiy,  half-hearted,  indolent  professor,  is  aab- 
ject  to  it,  and  many  of  thorn  1  havo  aeeu,  who,  when  it  came  upon  them, 
would  be  alnrmed,  and  stirred  up  to  redouble  their  diligence  with  God, 
and  after  they  would  get  happy,  ware  thankful  that  it  ever  came  npon 
them.  Again,  the  wicked  arc  freqTiently  more  afraid  of  it  than  the 
amall-pnx  or  yellow  fbver.  Tliaso  are  subject  to  it ;  but  the  peraeoator* 
are  more  anbjcct  to  it  than  any.  and  they  some  times  have  cursed  and 
swore  and  damned  it,  whilst  jerking.  There  ui  no  pain  attending  th« 
Jerka  except  they  resist  tliom,  wliith,  if  they  do,  it  will  weary  tbem 
more  in  an  hour  tlmn  n  day's  labor,  which  shown  that  it  requires  the 

"  I  passed  by  a  meetiTig-hoiioc,  where  T  ohaerved  the  undergrowth  bad 
been  cut  up  for  a  camp-meeting,  and  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  aaplinga 
left  braaat  high,  which  to  me  appeared  ao  alovaniib  that.  1  could  not  but 
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results — constitute  the  whole  of  the  machinery  of 
Methodism,  at  this  periocL  Some  of  the  preachers 
seemed  to  be  impelled  in  their  orbits— if  not  as 
swift)  certainly  more  eooentric  than  those  of  the 
comets  —  by  a  zeal,  an  energy,  an  enthusiasm, 
which  some  kind  of  inspiration  alone  could  create. 
The  wandering  priests  of  Buddhism — ^who  traverse 
mountains  and  rivers,  seas,  islands,  and  continents^ 
with  a  restlessness  which  knows  no  abatement ;  the 
Mohammedan  friars  that  pro&ss  to  work  miracles,  and 
in  evidence  of  their  powers,  spin  round  and  round 
till  they  fall  fainting  upon  the  floor ;  the  Bramins, 
who  rush  under  the  wheels  of  Juggernaut,  or  cause 
themselves  to  be  suspended  by  irons  hooked  into  the 
muscles  of  the  back,  and  then  whirled  round  in  the 

■sk  my  guide  the  canse,  who  obseired  they  were  topped  so  high,  aud 
left  for  the  people  to  jerk  by.  This  bo  exdted  my  atteation  that  I  went 
over  the  ground  to  view  it,  and  fbund,  where  the  people  had  Udd  hold 
of  them  and  jerked  so  poworfnlly,  that  they  had  kicked  op  the  earth  aa 
a  horse  ntampintr  flies.  I  observed  some  emotion  both  this  day  and  night 
among  the  people.  A  Presbyterian  minister  (with  whom  I  stayed)  ob- 
served, *  Yesterday,  whilst  I  was  speaking,  some  had  the  jerks,  and  a 
young  man  fVom  North  Carolina  mimicked  them  out  of  derision,  and 
soon  was  seized  with  them  himself  (which  was  the  case  with  many 
others).  Ho  grew  ashamed,  aud  on  attempting  to  mount  his  horse  to 
go  off  J  his  foot  jerked  about  so  that  he  could  not  put  it  into  the  stirrup. 
Some  youngsters  seeing  this,  assisted  him  on,  but  he  jerked  so  that 
lie  could  not  sit  alone,  and  one  got  up  to  hold  him  on,  which  was  done 
with  difficulty.  I  observing  this,  went  to  him,  and  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  it.  Said  he,  "  I  believe  God  sent  it  on  me  for  my  wick- 
ednesB,  and  makinc^  light  of  it  in  others,*'  and  he  requested  me  to 
pray  for  him.' 

"  I  observed  his  wife  had  it ;  she  said  she  was  first  attacked  in  bed. 
Dr.  Nelson  had  frequently  strove  to  get  it  (in  order  to  philosophize 
about  it),  but  he  could  not ;  and  observed  they  could  not  account  for  it 
on  natural  principles." 
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air  from  a  long  pole  ; — these  were  all  rivaled,  if  not 
outdone,  by  the  indomitable  zeal  of  some  of  the  preach- 
ers and  propagators  of  Methodiam  at  this  period. 

The  most  conspicuous  of  these  was  the  noted  Lo- 
renzo Dow*  He  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  at 
the  period  of  my  boyhood  had  begun  to  bo  talked 
about  chiefly  on  account  of  his  eccentricities — though 
he  WBB  also  a  man  of  some  talent.     About  the  time 


n  TM  fini  introduoed  into  Amarion  abont  Uui  jtai  1TS6. 
Id  ITTl,  tlie  odebrited  Fnnci*  Asbarj'  Bonu  dvdt  from  KngUnil,  aad 
pratehad  hers.  Hu  ns  fblloired  by  Dr.  Coko  in  ITM,  and  ■□  tliM  }«r 
lbs  HetfaodiBt  Church  iu  Amerioa  waa  dnly  orf^&nued.  The  Mro  iadi- 
Tidiuls  ja«t miMitiotioil.  vi«re  iiicn  pf  «ilU(VIion,  UlenT,  zeal,  and  piety, 
and  to  tlieir  ennient  and  nnUring  tabors,  the  rnpid  spread  of  the  society 
may  be  chiefly  altribated.  Asbur}',  who  wu  constitaled  nanior  bishop 
In  the  United  Stales,  in  tlie  course  of  hia  ministry  ordained  three  Ihon- 
•and  ministen,  and  preached  seventeen  thonttinil  senDons  I 

Among  the  extraordinary  incidents  iu  tLic  history  of  Methodisni,  wo 
may  note  the  to\]owia«: 

"  Lsat  yenr  (ITUS)  was  celebrated  for  the  coDimencemenC  of  those 
Great  Revivals  in  Religion  In  the  Western  Countiy,  which  induced  th« 
practice  of  holdinit  CBDip-mcetines.  Thia  work  canimenced  nndcr  the 
DDlted  laboni  of"  two  brotlien  by  the  name  of  MoGee,  one  a  Presbyte- 
rian and  the  other  H  Methodist  preacher.  Ou  one  occasion,  Willinin 
McGee  felt  )^uch  b  power  couc  over  him,  that  he  seemed  not  to  know 
what  he  did  ;  so  he  left  hia  seat  and  sat  down  on  the  floor,  while  John 
eat  tremblina  under  the  conseioitanessof  theponerofQwI.  In  the  mean 
time  thero  wns  ^rcat  solemnity  sad  weeping  all  over  the  house.  Ha  waa 
expected  to  preach,  hut  instead  of  that,  ha  arose  and  told  the  people  that 
the  overpowerine  nature  of  hie  feelings  would  not  allow  of  his  preach- 
ing, but  aa  tlie  Lord  nas  evidently  ainong  them,  he  earnestly  exhorted 

the  deep  feeling  which  pervaded  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Thia  great  and 
eame«t  work  excited  such  attention,  that  the  people  came  in  crowds  from 
the  sunonndinc  country,  and  this  was  the  heeinning  of  that  great  ravi- 
yal  in  religion  in  tho  western  country  which  introduced  camp-meetings. 
Thia  novel  mode  of  worshiping  God  eioited  great  attention.  In  the  night 
the  grove  was  lllninineted  by  lighted  candlea,  lamps,  or  torches.  This, 
together  with  the  stillnesa  of  the  night,  the  solemnity  vfaioh  realttl  on 
iTory  conntenance,  the  peenliarand  eimeat  manner  in  which  tb*  praaoh- 
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that  Methodism  began  to  spread  itself  in  Connectiou^ 
Dow  appeared  in  Bidgefield,  and  taking  a  stand  on 
'Squire  Nathan  Smith's  wood-pile,  held  forth  to  a  few 
boys  and  other  people  that  chanced  to  be  in  that 
quarter.  I  was  returning  from  school,  and  stopped 
to  hear  his  discourse.  He  was  then  about  thirty 
Years  of  age,  but  looked  much  older.  He  was  thin 
and  weather-beaten,  and  appeared  haggard  and  ill- 

en»  exhorted  the  people  to  repentance,  prayer,  and  fkith,  prodnced  the 
moBt  awfiil  Bcnaations  on  the  minds  of  all  present." 

"  At  a  meeting  held  in  Cabin  Creek,  the  work  aeemed  to  bear  down 
all  opposition.  Few,  if  any,  escaped  from  it;  such  as  attempted  to  run 
fh>m  it  were  frequently  struck  down  in  the  way.  On  the  third  night  so 
many  fell  (tliat  is,  in  cataleptic  swoons),  tliat  to  prevent  their  being  trod- 
den under  feet,  they  were  collected  together,  and  laid  out  in  two  squares 
of  the  meeting-house.  At  the  great  meeting  at  Cambridge,  the  nunihor 
that  fell  was  named  at  over  tlirco  thousand  I" — Banff*'  IlUUirjf  of  JitUtod- 
uiiif  vol.  ii.  p.  lOS. 

The  following  will  give  some  idea  of  the  men  and  manners  connected 
with  Methodism  at  this  era : 

**  Calvin  Wooster  was  a  man  of  mighty  prayer  and  faith.  Nor  was  he 
alone  in  this  work.  The  other  preachers  caught  the  flame  of  divine  love, 
and  were  carried  forward,  under  its  sacred  influence,  in  their  Master's 
work.  Many  instances  of  the  manifestations  of  JMvine  power  and  grace 
might  be  narrated,  one  of  which  I  will  relate.  At  a  quarterly  meeting 
in  the  Bay  of  Uuinto  circuit  (Upper  Canada,  a.  d.  1799),  as  the  preacher 
commenced  his  sermon,  a  thoughtless  man  in  the  front  gallery  com- 
menced in  a  playful  mood  to  swear  profanely,  and  thus  to  disturb  the 
congregation.  The  preacher  paid  no  attention  to  him,  until  he  was  in 
the  midst  of  his  sermon,  when  feeling  strong  in  faith  and  the  power  of 
his  might,  suddenly  stopping,  he  fixed  his  piercing  eyes  on  the  protiuie 
man;  then  stamping  his  foot,  and  pointing  his  finger  ot  him,  with  great 
energy  he  cried  out,  *  Afy  God,  smiU  himP  Uo  instantly  fell,  as  if  shot 
through  the  heart  with  a  bullet.  At  this  moment  such  a  divine  aiflatus 
caino  down  upon  the  congregation,  that  sinners  were  crying  to  God  for 
mercy  in  every  direction,  while  the  stunts  of  Ood  burst  forth  in  loud 
praises  to  His  name."— ^an^/  Ilittory  of  MttJiudUm,  vol.  ii.  p.  74. 

We  now  come  to  I^ronzo  Dow. 

This  person  was  born  at  Coventry,  Coimccticut,  in  1777.  In  his 
*'  EumplijUd  £eperi€nee,  or  Jjoreneo**  Joumalf^^  he  says :  "  One  day, 
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favored,  partly  on  account  of  his  reddisk,  dasty  beard, 
some  six  inchea  long — then  a  singularity  if  not  an 
enormity,  as  nobody  among  us  but  old  Jaggcr  the 
beggiir  cultivated  sueii  an  appendage.  I  did  not  com- 
prehend what  he  said,  and  only  remember  his  general 
appearance.  He  was  merely  piiaaing  through  Ridge- 
field,  and  soon  departed,  having  produced  the  impres- 
sion that  he  was  an  odd  sort  of  person,  and  rather 

whon  I  *iui  between  three  nnd  four  yvnn  old,  I  suddenly  fell  into  a        l 
re^vry  ftboat  6od  aod  thoce  pUoo*  called  UearaD  tad  Halt,  so  tbM  I 
torgol  mj  i>lny,  ^nd  osbud  my  oompuiion  if  ho  eyar  mid  hii  pnjran. 
He  Mid  DO.    "Tlien.'wiLii  I,  'yaa  are  wicked,  wjii  I  wUl  not  pUy  with 
yon ;'  ao  1  unic  his  eoinp»ny,  and  went  into  the  lioune."     Afturwirdu, 

□ever  been  born.  Still  Isler  he  hod  a  ilrcam,  In  which  he  ww  the 
prophet  Nathan,  who  told  him  Ibst  ho  would  die  at  the  ago  of  twenty- 
two.  In  1791  he  saw  Jolm  Wesley  in  a  dream,  which  induced  him  to 
change  hia  ways,  and  enter  on  a  religious  life.  "Soon,"  be  says,  "I 
became  like  a  Hpeckled  bird  among  tlie  birds  of  the  forest,  in  the  eyea 
of  my  friends." 

Alter  variouH  mental  agonies  he  took  to  preaching,  and  npto  thetjme 
of  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Georgetown,  Distriol  of  Colntnbia,  in 
IBM,  he  traveled  and  preached  with  a  reatleaaDeaa  perhaps  without  pai^ 
allel  in  human  history.  lie  not  only  visited  repeatedly  almost  every 
part  of  the  United  Stal«s,  but  England  and  Ireland,  everywhere  ad- 
dressing such  audieuoea  as  came  iu  his  way.  Sometimes  he  spoke  from 
astnmp,  or  rock,  or  fallen  tree  in  the  wildnosses;  somelimee  in  piivate 
bouses,  sometimes  in  religious  cdiBces,  sometimes  on  tlie  platfornu  of 
camp- meetings-  t'ew  meu  have  ever  traveled  BO  many  miloa  ;  no  onO, 
probably,  ever  preached  to  so  great  a  number  of  persons. 

His  Journal,  above  meiitlonod,  is  a  vary  cnrioos,  though  quaint  and 
affected,  record  of  his  experience  and  adventures.  He  appears  to  havs 
been  actuated  by  a  desire  of  moving  on  and  on,  fearinft  no  danger,  and 
overcoming  every  obsUtcle.     He  must  preach  or  die,  and  lie  must  preach 

selfas  urged  by  a  divine  enthusiasm  to  preach  the  Sospel.  The  shrewd 
observer  will  Iliiuk  he  was  quite  as  anxious  to  preach  Lorenzo  Dow.  Ha 
evidently  had  a  large  share  of  personal  vanity:  bis  spirit  was  sggressiv*, 
and  attacks  upon  other  sects  constltulsd  a  large  part  of  bis  preaching. 
In  one  instance  be  was  prosecuted  fbr  libel  upon  a  olergyman,  and  bainf 
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light-beadecL  I  afterward  heard  him  preach  twice  at 
camp-meetings,  and  will  endearor  to  giye  you  some 
idea  of  his  manner.  The  following  is  a  passage,  as 
nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  his  general  discouise  being 
aimed  at  those  who  accused  the  Methodists  of  being 
New  Lights — a  mere  set  of  enthusiasts. 

"Now,  my  friends,  you  all  know  we  are  called 
New  Lights.  It  is  said  that  we  have  in  us  a  fiJae 
fire  which  throws  out  a  glare  only  to  mislead  and 
deceive  the  people.  They  say  we  are  actuated  by 
the  spirit  of  the  devil,  instead  of  the  spirit  of  reli- 
gion. Well,  no  matter  what  they  say;  no  matter 
what  they  call  us :  the  question  is,  whether  we  have 
the  real  fire  or  the  false  fire  ?  I  say  we  have  got 
the  true  fire,  and  the  old  Church-and-State  Presby- 
terians have  got  the  false  fire.  That's  what  I  say, 
and  ril  prove  it. 

oonvictod  wns  imprisoned  for  a  short  time.  He  resorted  to  varions  •r- 
tiflces  to  excite  the  cariosity  of  the  public,  aud  thus  to  increase  his  aa- 
diences.  His  doctrines  were  those  of  the  Methodists,  and  he  (i^neraUy 
associated  with  Methodist  eongre^tions :  still,  he  never  formally  became 
a  member  of  that  communion.  Though  he  had  the  weaknesses  and  vioea 
above  suggested,  he  is  generally  regarded,  on  the  whole,  as  a  sincere  and 
religious  man.  His  character  is,  however,  not  to  be  commended,  for  infi- 
delity thrives  upon  foibles,  eccentricities,  artifices,  and  vulgarities,  in  one 
who  assumes  to  be  a  preacher  of  the  Qospel.  Such  things  may  catoh  a 
few  thoughtless  minds,  but  the  refieoting — those  who  will  exert  a  wide 
and  lasting  infiuenee — will  be  apt  to  point  to  them  as  evidence  that  re- 
ligion is  the  offspring  of  ignorance  and  fanaticism,  played  upon  by  chap- 
latans  and  protendcn*. 

Peggy  Dow,  Lorenzo's  wife,  seems  to  have  had  a  great  admiration  of 
her  husband,  and  to  huvc  shared  in  \i\*  religious  zenl,  without  partaking 
of  his  vices  of  manner  and  mind.  On  the  whole,  her  character  hap- 
pily displays  the  feminine  characteristics  of  warm  affection,  devotion, 
end  that  charity  which  covers  a  multitude  of  sins  and  weakneeaea. 
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"  There  is  in  iiat«r,  no  doubt,  as  wpU  afl  in  religion, 
both  false  fire  and  true  tire  ;  the  first  ia  rotten-wood, 
which  shines  in  the  night,  Yoa  often  see  it  among 
the  roota  and  trunks  of  old  deoayed  trcfts.  But  you 
may  pile  it  up  aa  high  as  a  haystack,  and  it  won't 
make  a  pot  boil.  Now  ain't  that  like  the  old  sleepy, 
decayed  Presbyteriaua?  But  as  to  the  true  fire — if 
you  take  a  few  kindlings,  and  put  'em  under  a  kit 
tie,  trntl  put  srnne  water  in  the  kittle,  and  then  net 
the  kindlings  on  fire,  you'll  see  something,  won't 
you  ?  Well :  what  will  you  see  ?  Why  the  water 
betriuH  to  wallop  and  walloji  and  wallop  !  Wc.W,  sii]i- 
pose  you  had  never  seen  water  bile  before — you'd  say 
the  devil  was  in  it,  wouldn't  you  ?  Of  course  you 
would.  Now,  it  is  just  so  with  this  carnal  genera- 
tion— the  old  school,  the  rotten-wood,  the  false-fire 
people — they  see  us  moved  with  the  true  fire  of  reli- 
gion, and  they  say  the  devil's  in  it — ^because  they 
never  saw  it  before,  and  don't  understand  it.  Thus 
it  is  they  call  us  New  Lights.  No  wonder,  for  they 
have  nothing  but  false  fire  in  their  hearts  I" 

Lorenzo  was  not  only  uncouth  in  his  person  and 
appearance,  but  his  voice  was  harsh,  his  action  hard 
and  rectangular.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive 
of  a  person  more  entirely  destitute  of  all  natural 
eloquence.  But  he  understood  common  life,  and 
especially  vulgar  life  —  its  tastes,  prejudices,  and 
weaknesses ;  and  he  possessed  a  cunning  knack  of 
adapting  his  discourses  to  such  audiences.     He  told 
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stories  with  considerable  art,  and  his  memory  being 
stored  with  them,  he  could  always  point  a  moral  or 
clinch  a  proposition  by  an  anecdote.  He  knew  that 
with  simple  people  an  illostration  is  better  than  lofpc, 
and  when  he  ran  short  of  Seriptare,  or  aigoment 
failed,  he  usually  resorted  to  some  pertinent  story  or 
adapted  allegory.  He  affected  oddity  in  all  things — 
in  his  mode  of  preaching  as  well  as  in  dress.  He 
took  pains  to  appear  suddenly  and  by  surprise  among 
the  people  where  he  proposed  to  hold  forth :  he  fre- 
quently made  his  appointments  a  year  beforehand, 
and  at  the  very  minute  set,  he  would  come  like  an 
apparition.  He  oflen  took  scraps  of  texts,  and  ex- 
tracted from  them,  by  a  play  upon  words,  an  unex- 
pected argument  or  startling  inference.  His  endeavor 
seemed  to  be  to  exercise  an  influence  over  the  imagi- 
nation by  associating  himself  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple with  John  the  Baptist,  preaching  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  living  on  locusts  and  wild  honey.  His 
special  admirers  saw  great  merit  in  his  oddities,  and 
even  in  his  long  shaggy  goat  By  the  vain  world 
of  that  day,  this  was  deemed  beastly — ^for  then  fop- 
pery had  not  taken  the  beard  as  its  type  and  its 
glory.  It  was  thirty  years  later,  that  I  saw  an 
American  among  the  fashionable  circles  of  Paris,  and 
who  had  his  reddish  hair  and  beard  dressed  like 
Christ  in  Eaphael's  pictures — very  much  petted  by 
the  French  ladies,  who  thought  him  so  like  our  Sa- 
viour I 
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At  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing,  one  of  the  great 
pointt)  of  dispute  between  MetliodisDi  and  Orthodoxy 
WB8  that  of  "  Falling  from  Grace :"  the  former  taking 
the  afErmatiyo  and  the  latter  the  negative.  The  iti- 
firmitiea  of  human  nature,  sometimes  visible  in  the 
Ele«t,  furnished  abundant  and  laughter-moving  weap- 
ons against  the  doctrine  of  the  saints'  perseverance. 
The  apostle  Peter,  who  had  denied  his  Lord  and 
Master  under  circumstanees  which  made  his  conduct 
appear  in  the  highest  degree  craven  and  cowardly, 
furnished  a  standing  argument  for  the  preachers  of 
Methodism.  The  scandals  of  deacons  and  priests  in 
the  orthodox  church,  were  picked  up  and  thrown  into 
the  argument  with  more  wit  than  delicacy.  In  this 
coarse,  Parthian  warfare,  Lorenzo  was  an  adept — and 
he  seemed  to  take  as  much  delight  in  provoking  the 
ribald  mirth  of  the  mocker  of  all  religion,  as  in  contro- 
verting ecclesiastical  error  in  the  mind  of  the  sincere 
inquirer.  It  is  true  that,  in  private,  the  orthodox  some- 
times paid  back  and  perhaps  with  interest,  for  the 
Methodists  claimed  to  attain  spiritual  perfection.  It 
was  not  difficult  to  find  cases  in  which  their  practice 
jarred  a  little  with  their  pretenses.  The  Methodiata 
had  the  advantage,  however,  for  their  preachers  in- 
troduced these  topics  in  their  discourses,  often  ma- 
king pointed  and  personal  attacks  the  pepper  and 
salt  of  their  harangues — while  the  more  stately  or- 
thodox usually  confined  their  discussions  to  private 
circles,  or  perhaps  general  and  dignified  notices  in. 
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their  sennonfl.  On  one  oocasioD,  Dow  illattntod 
his  views  on  the  snbject  of  "  Falling  from  Ghvoe^" 
somewhat  as  follows,  his  text  b^ng  a  part  of  the 
verse,  Heb.  ii.  1 :  "  Leti  ai  any  Ume  we  shauU  Id 
them  alipP 

^^Now,  my  brethren,"  said  Dow — ^when  he  had 
stated  and  enlarged  upon  his  argument— "let  me 
take  a  case,  and  a  very  likely  one  to  happen.  Nay, 
I'm  not  at  all  sure  that  it  hain't  happened,  and  not  a 
hundi^  miles  off.  Well,  here  is  Mqor  Smith,  who 
beoomes  convarted.  He  joins  the  church,  and  is 
safe  as  a  codfish,  pickled,  packed,  and  in  port  Of 
course  his  calling  and  election  are  sure.  He  can't 
let  *em  slip.  He  can't  fall  from  grace — not  he  I  Don't 
be  too  certain  of  that,  my  brethren  I  Don't  be  too  sure 
of  that,  major  I 

"  I  say  nothing  agin  the  character  of  Major  Smith, 
mind  you.  He  is  a  very  fair  sort  of  a  man,  as  the  world 
goes.  Nevertheless,  they  du  say  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  taking,  now  and  then,  a  glass  or  two  more 
than  was  good  for  him.  He  was  fond  of  a  warm  gin 
toddy,  especially  of  a  cold  day,  for  he  was  subject  to 
wind  on  the  stomach ;  and  then,  in  order  to  settle 
his  toddy,  he  would  take  a  glass  of  flip,  and  then  to 
settle  his  flip,  he'd  take  a  glass  of  toddy,  agin.  These 
he  usually  took  in  the  artenioon  and  at  Northrup's 
tavern. 

"  But,  as  I  say,  one  day  Major  Smith  was  convart- 
ed,  and  taken  into  the  church,  and  so  he  must  reform. 
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He  must  give  up  toddy  and  flip,  and  Northrup'a  tav- 
ern. And  be  has  gin  tliera.  all  up — for  lie  is  parfeckly 
sincere — mind  you.  Well,  some  weeks  later,  on  iLe 
artemoon  of  a  cold  blustering  day  in  December,  he 
happens  to  be  passing  by  Northrup'a  tavern-  Just  at 
that  time,  as  the  devil  will  have  it — for  the  devil  ia 
always  looking  out  for  a  chance — hia  old  friend  and 
bottle  companion,  Nate  Seymour,  comes  to  tlie  door, 
and  sees  the  major.  Well,  the  latter  ridea  up,  and 
th^  shake  hands,  and  talk  over  the  news,  and  finally 
Nate  says,  '  Won't  you  come  iu  a  minule,  major  7' 

"Now,  as  I  tell  you,  it's  a  cold  winter's  day,  and 
the  major  says  he'll  jest  get  down,  and  warm  his 
fingers.  He  won't  drink  any  thing  of  course,  but  he 
thinks  it  best  not  to  break  all  at  once  with  his  old 
friends,  for  they  may  say  he's  proud.  Perhaps  he'll 
have  a  chance  to  say  a  word  in  season  to  some  one. 
So  be  goes  in,  and,  as  it  happens,  Nate  jest  then  puts 
the  red-hot  poker  into  a  mug  of  flip.  How  it  bub- 
bles and  simmere  and  foams  I  What  a  nice  odor  it 
does  send  forth  into  the  room !  And  jest  then  the 
landlord  grates  in  a  little  nutmeg.  What  a  pleasant 
sound  is  that  to  poor,  shivering  human  nater,  on  a 
cold  day  in  December ! 

"Well,  Nate  takes  it  and  hands  it  to  the  major. 
The  major  says  to  himself,  '  I'll  just  put  it  to  my  lips, 
so  as  not  to  seem  frumptious  and  unreasonable,  but  I 
won't  drink  any.'  So  he  takes  it,  and  it  feels  mighty 
warm  and  nice  to  his  cold  fingers.    He  looks  at  it ; 
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its  fumes  rise  to  his  nostrils ;  he  zemeniben  the  jojs 
of  other  days ;  he  puts  it  to  his  lipsl 

''Well,  and  what  then?  Oh  nothing^  mybrelih- 
ren— only  I  tell  you,  that  elect  or  no  deot^  that  is  a 
very  slippery  spot  for  the  major  r    ' 

The  effect  of  this  upon  an  audience  to  whom  such 
language  was  adapted,  especially  as  it  all  referred  to 
a  well-known  person,  who,  after  being  taken  into  the 
church,  had  backslidden  to  his  old  habits,  may  be 
easily  appreciated.  Who  could  aigue  down  such 
telling  logic  with  the  million  ? 

For  a  considerable  time  the  Methodists  made  few 
converts  in  Bidgefield,  but  they  planted  themselves 
in  the  neighboring  towns,  and  soon  their  numbers 
were  sufficient  to  hold  camp-meetings  in  various 
quarters.  At  length,  Dr.  Baker,  a  respectable  physi- 
cian o'f  our  village,  became  imbued  with  the  rising 
spirit,  and  he  began  to  hold  meetings  in  his  kitchen. 
Here  there  was  praying,  and  exhorting,  and  telling 
experiences,  and  singing  sentimental  airs  to  warm  and 
sentimental  religious  hymns.  The  neighbors  gathered 
in,  and  soon  it  was  noised  abroad  that  a  great  work  was 
going  on.  Various  passions  were  insensibly  wrought 
upon  to  swell  the  movement ;  curiosity  was  gratified 
by  something  new  and  strange ;  the  love  of  the  dra- 
matic, implanted  in  every  bosom,  was  delighted  with 
scenes  in  which  men  and  women  stood  up  and  told 
how  the  Lord  had  brought  them  from  death  unto  life  : 
the  tender  melodies  touched  and  melted  many  hearts ; 
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the  sympatliy  of  young  men  and  young  .  isidens  was 
titillated ;  the  love  of  fellowship  between  man  and 
man  wae  flattered;  and  all  these  varying  emotions 
Bceincd  to  be  melted  into  one  warm,  flowing  current 
of  religion,  sanctified  by  the  preaenoe  of  the  Holy 
Spirit !  How  curious  are  tlie  workings  of  the  human 
heart !  how  much  of  earth  is  often  mingled  in  with 
what  claims  to  breathe  of  heaven ! 

least  DO  reproachea  upon  these  persons  :  Dr.  Baker 
was  a  true  and  worthy  man,  and  among  hia  associates 
were  several  excellent  people.  I  do  not  deny  that 
in  the  end  much  good  was  done ;  that  the  thougbtloas, 
the  frivolous,  the  vain,  and  in  some  cases  the  wicked 
and  the  debased,  were  drawn,  even  through  these 
means,  to  religious  convictions  and  a  religious  life. 
Still,  these  things  were  looked  upon  as  a  vain  and 
delusive  mania,  or  perhaps  even  the  work  of  the  Evil 
One,  by  the  world  around,  and  especially  by  those  of 
the  established  creed.  Nevertheless,  the  movement 
spread,  and  at  last  became  epidemic.  Some  of  my 
father's  ilock  strayed  from  the  fold,  and  becan^e  the 
spoil  of  the  enemy.  One  or  two  of  hia  staunch 
church  members  saw  new  light  in  the  horizon  of  their 
religion.  A  little  short  man,  up  at  the  North  End, 
who  had  a  fine  treble  voice  and  a  tall  wife  with  the 
throat  of  a  trumpet,  but  who  was  withal  one  of  the 
pillars  of  the  church — came  to  our  house,  bringing 
the  said  wife  on  a  pillion,  both  charged  with  Lorenzo 
Dow's  true  fire.   Therefore,  they  lifted  up  their  voioes 
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and  teitifled  to  my  lather  that  a  sew  era  bad  c 

asd  that  it  was  time  for  bini  and  bis  people  to  wakv  J 

ap  from  tbeir  slumbera,  which  boded  death  and  dd*  '  ' 

■truction  to  their  soala  I  ,i_ 

The  precise  scene  I  do  not  remember.  I  have  onlyi 
a  general  TecoDection  of  the  deep  anxiety  of  both  mji 
parents  about  this  time.  A  cloud  was  on  their  hearts^' 
and  their  countenances,  by  day  and  night.  The  deaFy 
OODB  were  called  in,  and  there  were  profound  colbbI-  ;- 
tationB  as  to  what  was  to  he  done.     The  neighboring '  1 

clergy  were  consulted,  and  it  was  soon  discovered^-  j 

that  they,  too,  were  beset  by  the  same  dangers.     IJiV  I 

some  cases,   their  people  joined  the  Methodists;  ia<  | 

others,  they  imitated  them  by  evening  meetings  for 
prayer  and  mutual  exhortation.  The  veiy  air  at  last 
seemed  impregnated  with  the  electric  fioid.  Not  only 
men  of  a  religious  turn  seemed  in  a  state  of  unosual 
excitement,  but  the  cold,  the  careless,  the  worldly,  be- 
gan to  ask.  What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved  ?  Attempts 
were  made  in  some  places  to  preach  down  the  rising 
tempest  aa  an  illusion.  Parson  Elliot,  of  Fairfield,  gave 
it  battle,  as  I  have  stated,  declaring  that  in  religion, 
aa  well  as  in  the  affairs  of  life,  a  steady,  tranquil  de- 
votion was  better  than  sudden  and  insular  storms 
of  fervor. 

Nevertheless,  the  movement  could  not  be  arrested. 
My  father,  who  was,  1  think,  a  far-seeing  man,  did 
not  attempt  to  breast  the  shock.  He  took  a  wiser 
course.    He  adopted  evening  meetings,  first  at  the 
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church,  and  afterward  at  private  bouses.  No  doubt, 
also,  he  put  more  fervor  into  his  Sabbath  discouraes. 
Deacons  and  lajmen,  gifted  in  speech,  were  caUed 
upon  to  pray  and  exhort,  and  tell  experiences  in  the 
private  meetings,  which  were  now  called  conferences. 
A  revival  of  religious  spirit  arose  even  among  the 
orthodox.  Their  religious  meetings  soon  became 
animated,  and  were  speedily  crowded  with  interested 
worshipers  or  eager  lookers-on.  At  the  same  time, 
the  church  was  newly  shingled  and  freshly  painted ; 
the  singing  choir  was  regenerated ;  the  lagging  salary 
of  my  father  was  paid  up,  and  as  winter  approached, 
his  fall  twenty  cords  of  wood  were  furniahed  by  his 
people  according  to  the  contract. 

And  yet  the  wolf  was  all  the  while  stealing  the 
sheep !  Nevertheless,  my  father's  church  increased, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  dreaded  Methodisto  con- 
verted a  large  number  of  the  idle,  dissipated,  and  ir- 
religious, who  had  become,  like  Ephraim  of  old,  so 
joined  to  idols,  that  there  seemed  no  other  way  than  to 
let  them  alone.  But  for  Methodism,  this  had  undoubt- 
edly been  their  i&te.  And  thus  what  seemed  a  mania, 
wrought  regeneration  ;  thus  orthodoxy  was  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  methodized,  and  Methodism  in  due 
time  became  orthodoxed.  Tears  passed  on,  and  now 
there  are  two  bright  placed  of  worship  in  Bidge- 
field;  one  Methodist  and  one  Congregational,  and 
both  filled  with  worshipers.  The  people  of  the  latter 
consist  for  the  most  pan  of  the  staid,  sober,  auu 

Vol.  I.— 10 
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middto-aged  class :  those  of  iha  former — though  tbe 
church  had  its  rise  in  a  kitchen — comprise  many  re- 
spectable citizens,  with  a  fall  proportion  of  the  gen- 
tler sex,  who  comprehend  and  employ  the  advantages 
of  coquettish  French  bonnets,  trimmed  \Tith  wreaths 
of  artifioial  flowcara  I  Moraovar,  the  ctorgygwa  odF^ 
the  two  ohoiches  exchange  iritb  eaoh  other,  and  ib» 
professors  of  both  fire  rnQtaallir  adnBtted  to  tlw  can- 
munion  tables.  Letos  iieTerjudgtttoob>nUy<tfKB7- 
mOTsment,  -which,  though  it  may  derehap  boom  ftsil- 
ties,  has  evidently  a  religioaa  baata  Folly,  afibote- 
tion,  vulgarity,  are  always  fit  objects  of  ridicule,  aren 
vhen  clothed  in  a  sanctimomous  garb,  but  in  letting 
OUT  arrows  fly  at  vice,  we  should  ever  be  sonpulow) 
not  to  wound  virtue. 


LETTER  XVI. 

Tit  Tirti  Otaam. 
Mt  dub  0»«»»»« 

It  may  be  amu^ng,  perhaps  profitable,  to  give 
here  a  few  sketches  of  the  remarkable  characters  of 
Kidgefield,  at  the  opening  of  the  present  century. 
Some  were  types  of  their  time ;  others,  however  ec- 
centric, were  exemplifications  of  our  race  and  our 
society,  influenced  by  peculiar  circumstances,  and 
showing  into  what  fbahioDS  this  stuff  of  hxtmaDity 
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may  be  wrought.  Thej  were,  moreover,  among  the 
monuments  tliat  are  still  prominent  in  my  recollec- 
tion, and  seem  to  me  an  essential  part  of  the  social 
landscape  which  encircled  my  youth. 

I  begin  with  the  three  deacons  of  my  father's  par- 
ish. First  was  Deacon  Olmstead,  full  threescore  years 
and  ten  at  the  opening  of  the  present  century.  Ilia 
infancy  touched  upon  the  verge  of  Puritanism — the 
days  of  Increase  and  Cotton  Mather.  The  spirit  of 
the  Puritans  lived  in  his  heart,  while  the  semblance 
of  the  patriarchs  lingered  in  his  form.  He  was  fully 
six  feet  high,  with  broad  shouldeia,  powerfitl  limbs, 
and  the  august  step  of  a  giant  His  hair  was  white,  and 
rolled  in  thin  curls  upon  his  shoulders :  he  was  still 
erect,  though  he  carried  a  long  cane,  like  that  of  fa 
ther  Abraham  in  the  old  pictures,  representing  him 
at  the  bead  of  his  kindred  and  his  camels,  going  from 
the  land  of  Haran  to  the  land  of  Canaan.  Indeed, 
he  was  my  personification  of  the  great  progenitor  of 
the  Hebrews ;  and  when  my  father  read  from  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  Genesis,  how  he  and  Lot  and  their 
kindred  journeyed  forth,  I  half  fancied  it  must  be 
Deacon  Olmstead  under  another  name. 

I  know  not  if  there  be  such  men  now — bo  grand,  yet 
so  simple ;  so  wise,  yet  so  good ;  so  proud,  yet  so  meek 
and  lowly.  It  is  doubtless  the  cant  of  each  genera* 
tion  in  its  age  and  decrepitude,  to  degrade  the  present 
and  magnify  the  past,  perhaps  because  the  heart  is  a 
little  jaded  and  siokened  with  the  disappolDtmsnta 
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which  press  heavily  upon  it,  and  naturally  turns  with 
disgust  at  these,  to  bestow  a  kind  of  worship  upon  the 
shades  which  stalk  along  the  distant  horizon  of  youth- 
ful remerabraneea.  Perhaps  there  is  also  something 
more  personal  and  selfish  in  this  process,  for  vanity 
often  lingers  even  in  the  wreck  of  our  existence.  Thaa 
an  old  man  tottering  to  the  grave,  not  unfrequently 
boasts  of  the  feats  he  performed  in  his  youth ;  and 
the  aged  dame — gray,  wrinkled,  and  paralytic — pa 
radcB  the  charms  of  her  maidenhood.  A  vain  conceit, 
a  swelling  self-appreciation,  often  mingle  themselves 
unconsdously  in  our  thoughts,  aud  as  ve  CBDnot  boast 
of  the  present,  which  is  sliding  from  us,  we  find  reliet 
and  satisfaction  in  glorifying  the  past,  which  we  still 
claim  as  our  own.  And  again,  in  age,  we  are  no 
doubt  liable  to  aelf-deception,  from  looking  backward 
over  an  extended  view,  and  taking  the  things  which 
rise  up  like  monuments  above  all  around  them,  as 
the  representatives  of  their  day  and  generataon,  while 
in  fact  they  are  only  their  exceptions  and  marvels. 

At  all  events,  there  is  an  impres^on,  I  think,  tliat 
the  great  men  of  the  past  century  in  New  England 
have  not  their  representatives  in  the  present  genera- 
tion, especially  in  personal  appearance  and  character ; 
yet  it  is  probable  that  our  race  ia  not  really  degener- 
ated either  in  its  physical  or  moral  standard.  There  ■ 
was  something  stately,  no  doubt,  in  the  costume  of 
the  olden  time :  there  was  also  a  corresponding  air 
of  starchnesa  in  the  carriage.     A  cocked  hM  and 
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powdered  wig  made  it  necessary  for  a  man  to  demean 
himself  warily,  like  an  Italian  porter  who  carries  a 
tub  of  water  upon  his  head.  Thus  guised,  even 
little  Dr.  Marsh,"  of  Wai.hcrsBi;!d,  whom  I  remember 
in  his  antique  costume,  was  quite  a  portly  gentleman. 
The  long  powdered  queues,  the  small-clothes  and 
knee-bucklea,  the  white-top  boots  and  silk  stockings, 
with  the  majestic  tread  of  b  Humphriea,  a  Daggett, 
or  a  Dana — who  flourished  forty  or  fifty  years  ago 
in  the  high  places  of  Connecticut — no  doubt  made 
these  leaders  of  society  look  like  the  born  lords  of  cre- 
atiou.  In  comparison,  the  simple  abort- cropped,  pan- 
tatooued  gentlemen,  who  now  fill  the  same,  or  similar 

stations — the  T 's,  E 's,  and  S . . .  .'s — may 

seem  a  degenerate  race.  Yet  if  you  subject  these  to 
any  positive  test — though  it  must  be  admitted  that 
manners  have  lost  somethingof  their  polish  and  much 

•  Kev.  Jolm  Uarsb,  D.D.,  of  Wethorefleld,  wag  thalut  of  the  Connccti' 
entclerpy  to  give  up  the  »i((.  I  have  often  seen  him  in  it,  though  he  left 
itoffs  short  time  before  his  death.  Ouco,  when  be  wuon  ■  jaurncy,  he 
stopped  overnight  at  n  tsvcm.  On  going  to  hed,  he  took  off  his  -wig 
■od  hung  it  np.  A  nenanC  msid  hsppened  to  KM  ic,  and  ran  down  in 
preat  terror  lo  her  mistress,  snying,  "  Ma'am,  that  minister  has  toolt  off 
his  bead  and  hung  it  np  on  s  nail )" 

For  many  yeare  he  nan  accustomed  to  mount  hia  oid  chaisn  and  aet 
nff  with  Mn,  Marsh  to  allond  the  annutd  commenoement  at,  Cambridge 
College.  Everjbody  knew  him  along  the  rnad,  and  bowing,  an  he  paus- 
ed, said,  "  How  d'ye  do,  Dr.  Marsh  !"  At  last  he  dismiued  hia  wig ; 
but  now,  aa  he  went  along,  nobody  reoogt^ized  liim.  It  was  evident  that 
Ilia  wig  waa  neoos^ary  to  lueure  the  accuatoiiied  and  grateful  aalnte  :  to, 
en  his  jonnieyH  lo  cotiimeDcoment  ever  after,  lie  put  it  on,  though  he 
rtlscarded  it  at  other  times.     He  died  a.  D.  ISEO,  aged  J9, 

Dr.  Marsh  waa  a  man  of  great  learning  aud  polileneaa  and  high  r»- 
■pectabillCj.  The  Rst.  John  Maiah,  nawori4ewYork,the  dlaliDgoiibed 
advocate  of  the  eauM  of  temperuioe,  la  hit  ton. 


of  tfa^  dignity — ^tbej  will  doabUen  be  fisnnd  to  be 
aboat  as  tall  and  as  talented,  and  perhaps  aa  virtooiu 
as  their  pTedeoessors.  At  the  same  time,  I  suspect  it 
vill  be  also  discovered  that  the  great  mass  of  society 
is  elevated  in  many  things  above  the  corresponding 
portions  of  the  oommtinit^  in  the  early  days  of  which 
I  speak. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Dea- 
con Olmstead  was  in  all  things  a  noble  specimen  of 
humanity — an  honor  to  human  nature — a  shining 
light  in  the  Choroh.  I  have  spoken  of  him  as  hav- 
ing something  gmnd  about  him,  yet  I  remember  how 
kindly  he  condescended  to  take  me,  a  child,  on  his 
knee,  and  how  gently  hia  great  brawny  fiageis  en- 
circled my  infant  hand.  I  have  said  he  was  wise ; 
yet  bis  book  learning  was  small,  though  it  might 
have  been  as  great  as  that  of  Abraham,  or  Isaac,  or 
Jacob.  He  knew  indeed  the  Bible  by  heart,  and  that 
is  a  great  teacher.  He  bad  also  lived  long,  and  prof- 
ited by  observation  and  experience.  Above  all,  he 
was  calm,  just,  sincere,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  these 
lamps  light  up  the  path  of  life.  I  have  said  he  was 
proud,  yet  it  was  only  toward  the  seductions  of  the 
world  :  to  these  ho  was  bard  and  stem :  to  his  G-od, 
he  was  simple,  obedient,  and  docile  aa  a  child :  toward 
bis  kindred  and  his  neighbor,  toward  the  poor,  to- 
ward the  suffering — though  not  so  soft — he  was  sym- 
pathetic as  a  sister  of  charity. 

Some  men  seem  to  imagine  that  the  heart  should 
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grow  alien  to  man  as  it  draws  nigh  to  Ghxl ;  thatpi6t7y 
burning  brightly,  dims,  if  it  does  not  extinguish,  Uie 
lamp  of  love  and  jQriendship  and  social  impulses.  They 
look  upon  religion  as  the  serpent  of  Moses,  and  human 
■affectiona  as  the  snakes  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  and  in 
their  yieir  the  former  should  destroy  and  devour  the 
•latter.  It  was  not  so  with  this  noble  old  man.  His 
Ghadatiaidty  did  not  take  from  the  stature  of  his  hu* 
v^amij.  It  im^  indeed,  as  a  Christian  that  his  character 
•was  moat  distinctly  mjurked;  yet  he  was  no  ascetic,  for 
^  eigoyed  life  and  its  comforts :  he  did  not  disdain 
in' wealth — he  toiled  for  it  and  obtained  it.  He  lived 
— ^as  a  man,  a  father,  a  member  of  society — a  large 
and  generous  life,  for  he  had  a  large  and  generous 
nature.  Had  this  been  all,  he  would  still  have 
passed  to  his  grave  beloved  and  honored ;  but  there 
was  much  more.  His  religion  was  large,  grand,  im- 
posing, like  his  person.  He  believed  with  such  a 
dear,  manly  faith,  that  as  he  walked  abroad,  you 
felt  that  God  and  eternity  were  realities  to  him — and 
by  irresistible  influence,  they  became  realities  to  you 
— ^like  the  sun  and  the  earth.  When  you  heard  him 
pray — as  I  have  often  done — ^you  knew  that  God  was 
there.  How  sublime  is  such  a  man  living  such  a  life, 
even  though  he  was  but  a  simple  country  farmer  I 

I  must  now  present  a  somewhat  different  portrait — 
that  of  Deacon  John  Benedict.  He  was  a  worthy  old 
man,  and  enjoyed  many  claims  to  respect.  He  was  not 
only  a  deacon,  but  a  justice  of  the  peace ;  moreover, 
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he  was  the  &tlier  of  Aunt  Deiight — of  whom  I  de- 
Biie  ever  to  speak  with  rerereiLoe.  She^  not  being  a 
beauty,  was  never  married,  and  henoe^  having  no 
children  of  her  own,  she  oombed  and  crammed  the 
heads  of  other  people's  ohildien.  In  this  way  ahe 
was  eminently  oaeful  in  her  daj  and  generation.  The 
Deacon  respected  die  law,  espeoiaUj  aa  it  was  admin- 
istered in  his  own  person.  He  was  severe  apon  those 
who  violated  the  statates  of  the  State,  bat  one  who 
violated  the  statutes  of  Deacon  John  Benedict  com- 
mitted  the  unpardonable  sin.  He  was  the  entire  po- 
lice  of  the  meeting-honse  on  Sunday,  and  not  a  boy 
or  girl,  or  even  a  bumblebee^  could  offend,  without 
sondign  punishment 

Nevertheless,  the  Deacon  is  said  in  one  case — ^rather 
before  m  j  time — to  have  met  his  match.  There  was  in 
the  village  a  small,  smart,  nervous  woman,  with  a  vig- 
orous clack,  which,  once  set  going,  was  hard  to  stop. 
One  day  she  was  at  church,  and  having  carried  her  din- 
ner of  mince-pie  in  a  little  cross-handled  basket,  she  set 
it  down  under  the  seat  In  the  midst  of  sermon-time, 
a  small  dog  came  into  the  pew,  and  getting  behind 
her  petticoats,  began  to  devour  the  pie.  She  heard 
what  was  going  on,  and  gave  him  a  kick.  Upon  this 
the  dog  backed  out  with  a  yelp,  but  bringing  the  din- 
uerbaskethungacroeshisneckfWithhim.  Back, back 
he  went,  tail  first,  across  the  pew  into  the  broad  aisle. 

"  Oh  dear  I"  said  the  woman,  in  a  shrill  voice— 
"the  dog's  got  my  dinner!    Therel  I've  spoken  loud 
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in  meeting-time  !  What  will  Deacon  Benedict  say? 
Why  !  I'm  talking  all  the  time.  There  it  goes  agin. 
What  shall  Idu?" 

"  Hold  your  tougue  !"  said  the  Deacon,  who  waa 
in  his  official  seat,  fronting  the  explosion.  These 
words  operated  like  a  charm,  and  the  nervous  lady 
was  silent.  The  next  day  Deacon  John  appeared  at 
the  house  of  the  offender,  carrying  a  calf-bound  vol- 
ume in  his  hand.  The  woman  gave  one  glance  at  the 
book,  and  one  at  the  Deacon.  That  was  enough : 
it  spoke  volumes,  and  the  man  of  the  law  returned 
home,  and  never  mentiuned  the  pubjeot  afterward. 
This  is  the  whole  of  the  story  as  it  was  reported  to 
me  in  my  youth. 

Deacon  Hawley  waa  very  unlike  either  of  his  two 
associates  whom  I  have  described.  He  was  younger, 
and  of  a  peculiarly  mild  and  amiable  temper.  His 
countenance  wore  a  tranquil  and  smooth  expression. 
EUa  hair  waa  fine  and  silky,  and  lay,  as  if  oiled, 
close  to  bis  head.  He  had  a  soft  voice,  and  an  ear 
for  music.  He  waa  a  cabinet-maker  by  trade,  a  chor- 
ister by  choice,  a  deacon  by  the  vote  of  the  churob,  a 
Christian  by  the  grace  of  God.  In  each  of  these 
things  be  found  his  place,  as  if  designed  for  it  by  na 
ture  and  Providence. 

How  easily  did  life  flow  on  for  bim  1  How  differ- 
ent waa  its  peaceful  current,  from  tbe  battle  waged 
by  Granther  Baldwin — whom  I  shall  soon  describe— 
from  tbe  beginoing,  and  oeasbig  only  when  deatb  pat 
10* 
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ing  over  tbe  account,  and  find  that  I  rather  over- 
charged him,  in  the  price  of  some  chairs;  that  is,  I 
coiUd  have  afforded  them  at  somewhat  less.  I  have 
added  up  the  iaterest,  and  here,  madam,  is  the 
money." 

The  widow  listened,  and,  aa  she  suspected  the 
truth,  the  tears  came  to  her  eyea.  Tbe  Deacon  com- 
prehended all  in  an  instant :  he  did  not  pause  to 
reply,  but  laid  the  money  on  the  table  and  departed. 

Another  trait  of  this  good  man  was  his  patriotism. 
The  prosperity  of  the  country  seemed  always  to  be 
in  his  heart — a  source  of  gratidcatiou  to  himself  and 
a  cause  of  thanksgiving  to  God.  His  conversation, 
his  prayers,  were  full  of  these  sentiments.  Though 
of  moderate  intellectual  gifts,  his  temper  was  bo  even, 
his  desires  so  just,  that  his  judgment  was  almost  in- 
&llible  ;  and  hence  he  exercised  a  large,  though 
quiet  and  unseen  influence  upon  other  men.  It  is 
strange,  in  this  world,  to  see  a  man  who  always  and 
under  all  circumstances,  seems  to  have  as  his  master 
motive — the  wish  to  do  just  right.  Yet  such  a  man 
was  Deacon  Hawley.* 

I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  the  term  deacon  is  asso- 
ciated in  many  minds  with  a  certain  littleness,  and 
especially  a  sort  of  affectation,  a  cant  in  conversation, 
an  I-am-holier-than-thou  air  and  manner.  I  remem- 
ber Deacon  C of  H ,  who  deemed  it  proper 

■  8m  ooU  I.  p.  51». 


■■^■■k  ^' -^b' ^Mav4d 
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to  become  scriptural,  and  to  talk  as  much  as  possible 
like  Isaiah.  He  was  in  partnership  with  his  son  La- 
ertes, and  they  sold  crockery  and  furniture.  One  day 
a  female  customer  came,  and  the  old  gentleman  being 
engaged,  went  to  call  his  son,  who  was  in  the  loft 
above.  Placing  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  he 
said,  attuning  his  voice  to  the  occasion,  "La-ar-tes, 

descend — a  lady  waits  I"     Deacon  C sought  to 

signalize  himself  by  a  special  respect  to  the  ways  of 
Providence :  so  he  refused  to  get  insurance  against  fire, 
declaring  that  if  the  Lord  wished  to  bum  down  his 
house  or  his  bam,  he  should  submit  without  a  mur- 
mur. He  pretended  to  consider  thunder  and  light- 
ning and  conflagrations  as  special  acts  of  the  Al- 
mighty, and  it  was  distrusting  Providence  to  attempt 
to  avert  their  eflfects.  Deacon  Hawley  had  none  of 
these  follies  or  frailties.  Though  a  deacon,  he  was  still 
a  man  ;  though  aspiring  to  heaven,  he  lived  cheerily 
on  earth ;  though  a  Christian,  he  was  a  father,  a 
neighbor,  and,  according  to  his  rank  in  life,  a  gentle- 
man, having  in  all  things  the  feelings  and  manners 
appropriate  to  each  of  these  relations. 

This  good  man  is  not  living:  he  died  not  many 
years  since  at  the  age  of  ninety-one,  enjoying  to  the 
last  good  health,  and  that  tranquillity  of  mind  and 
body  sometimes  vouchsafed  to  the  aged  after  the  heat 
and  burden  of  active  life.  I  look  back  upon  his  mem- 
ory as  a  strip  of  sunshine  bursting  from  the  clouds, 
and  falling  upon  the  landscape  of  life,  to  make  us  feel 
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tliat  there  is  light  in  the  world,  anel  that  every  man — 
even  those  of  humble  capacity  and  humble  position — 
may  possess  it,  use  it,  glorify  and  diaseminate  it.  Such 
a  life  indeed  tends  to  rob  existence  of  its  bitterness, 
and  to  give  dignity  to  man  and  glory  to  God  1 


LETTER    XVn. 

7S<  Fedendii!  and  the  Brntoeral — O/lontl  Braditi/  and  Ornerat  Sinjf — 
Cbmpariion  of  Nta  Engiaad  vixth  Europtan  VXia^tt. 

Ml    DBi.R   O****** 

From  the  ecclesiastic  notabilities  of  Bidgefield  I 
turn  for  a  moment  to  the  secular.  And  first,  Colonel 
Bradley  claims  my  notice,  for  he  was  the  leading  cit- 
izen of  the  place,  in  station,  wealth,  education,  and 
power  of  intellect.  He  was  a  tall,  gaunt,  sallow  man, 
a  little  bent  at  the  period  of  ray  recollection,  for  he 
was  then  well  stricken  in  years.  He  lived  in  a  two- 
story  white  house,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  main  street, 
and  on  the  western  side.  This  was  of  ample  dimen- 
sions, and  had  a  grave,  antique  air,  the  effect  of  which 
was  enhanced  by  a  row  of  wide-arching  elma,  lining  the 
street.  It  stood  on  a  slight  elevation,  and  somewhat 
withdrawn  from  the  road ;  the  fence  in  front  was 
high  and  close ;  the  doors  and  windows  were  always 
shat,  even  in  summer.    I  know  not  why,  but  this 
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place  had  a  sort  of  awfulness  about  it:  it  seemed  to 
have  a  spirit  and  a  voice,  \vhicJi  wMspered  to  the 
pamer-bj,  "  Go  thy  way :  this  is  tim  alwds  of  ooe 
above  and  bejoad  thee  I" 

In  order  to  oompreheod  tlie  impresaion  likely  to  be 
made  by  such  a  sombre  tenement,  yon.  most  lemember 
the  general  aspect  of  our  country  villages  at  that  time, 
and  indeed  at  the  present  time.  Each  house  was 
built  near  the  street,  with  a  yard  in  fiont  and  a  gar- 
den beside  it.  The  fences  were  low,  and  of  light, 
open  pickets  or  slats,  made  to  exclude  cattle,  pigs, 
and  geese,  which  then  had  the  &eedom  of  the  place. 
There  was  a  cheerful,  confiding,  wide,  open  look  all 
around.  Everybody  peeped  from  the  windows  into 
everybody's  grounds.  The  proprietor  was  evidently 
content  to  be  under  your  eye ;  nay,  as  you  passed 
along,  his  beets  and  carrots  in  long  beds ;  his  roses 
and  peonies  bordering  the  central  walk ;  the  pears 
and  peaches  and  plums  swinging  from  the  trees,  all 
seemed  to  invite  your  observation.  The  bam,  having 
its  vast  double  doors  in  front,  and  generally  thrown 
open,  presented  ita  interior  to  your  view,  with  all  its 
gathered  treasures  of  hay,  oats,  rye,  and  flax.  Near 
by,  but  yet  apart,  stood  the  crib  for  the  Indian  com, 
showing  its  laughing,  yellow  ears  between  the  slats, 
designed  to  give  circulation  to  the  air. 

Tbere  was  in  all  this  a  liberty  and  equality  which 
belonged  to  the  age.  These  had  their  foundation, 
partly  at  least,  in  two  sources — a  love  of  m  open, 
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tinobstruGted  view,  and  a  sort  of  communal  famil- 
iarity in  the  intercourse  of  society.  The  first  settlers 
of  the  country  found  it  covered  with  foresta,  which, 
while  they  sheltered  the  lurking  Indian,  the  poach- 
ing wolf,  and  the  piowling  bear,  also  obstructed 
oaltivation.  Trees  were  then  the  great  enemy,  and^ 
to  exterminate  them  was  the  first  great  battle  of 
life.  In  those  days  men  became  tree-haters.  The 
shadow  of  the  wood  waa  as3ociated  with  dearth  and 
danger — the  open  space  with  plenty  and  pence.  It 
was  not  till  long  after,  when  the  burning  sun  of  our 
summers  had  taught  the  luxury  of  shade,  that  the 
people  of  New  England  discovered  their  mistake,  and 
began  to  decorate  their  streets  and  pleasure-grounds 
with  trees. 

In  these,  the  primeval  days  of  our  history,  men 
gathered  in  the  village  were  mutual  protectors  one 
of  the  other;  there  was  a  bond  of  sympathy  between 
them,  founded  in  necessity,  and  this  led  to  confidence, 
and  confidence  to  familiarity.  Equality  of  intercourse, 
with  a  general  equality  of  feeling,  were  the  results. 
A  nd  besides,  wealth  had  not  accumulated  in  the  hands 
of  particular  individuals  or  in  society  generally.  The 
habits  therefore  were  simple,  and  the  tastes  of  the 
people  demanded  little  beyond  the  means  and  usages 
of  mere  comfort.  The  love  of  embellishment  gradu- 
ally crept  over  society,  but  at  the  period  of  which  I 
speak,  it  had  not,  in  Ridgefield  and  other  villages  in  Con- 
necticut, gone  beyond  the  elements  I  have  described. 
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]''ran<.'«.\  (»i"  Il;ilv,  or  (nrniaii 
the  houses  and  grounds  incl 
mortar  walls,  which  not  or 
view  of  the  passer-by,  but 
against  iDtrusion.     The  prop: 
they  not  only  feared  your  ent 
of  having  the  evil  eye,  and  3 
look  upon  them  or  their  po8» 
generally  high  and  forbidding 
f '  rank  of  the  proprietor:  a  paJa 

i'  :  castle,  with  its  moat,  bastions,  ] 

and  all  this  is  imitated,  as  far 
chateau  down  to  the  bare  anc 
John  Smith  and  Tom  Jones, 
the  rich  are  of  massive  bronze 
fastened  with  formidable  locks, 
by  permission,  and  under  the 


as  &r  8fl  possible,  the  chance  surveillaDce  of  neigh- 
bora  and  travelers.  This  ia  the  system  throughout 
the  continent  I  have  often  felt  almost  suffocated 
in  walking  and  riding  in  the  environs  of  Florence 
and  Rome,  and  other  European  cities,  on  finding 
myself  confined  in  a  narrow  lane,  some  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  wide,  with  walls  so  high  on  either  side 
as  to  render  it  impossible  to  look  over  them.  This 
is  not  only  true  within  the  cities,  and  their  immediate 
precinctfi,  hut  often  for  miles  around  ;  even  the  fields 
and  farms  are  frequently  thus  inclosed,  indicating  not 
only  fear  of  intrusion  or  violence,  but  a  repugnance 
to  mere  supervision. 

This  system  of  making  every  house  a  castle — not 
sacred  by  the  law,  as  in  our  country,  but  by  stone  and 
mortar — had  its  origin  in  the  violence  of  feudal  times, 
when  might  was  right.  It  is  a  system  begun  by  the 
kings,  imitated  by  the  barons,  and  perpetuated  in  so- 
ciety by  the  emulous  vanity  of  snobs  and  underlings. 
At  first  a  necessity,  it  came  at  last  to  be  a  fashion.  At 
present  it  is  little  more,  even  where  it  is  genera!  or 
universal.  Its  chief  use  now  is  to  defend — notwealtK 
or  tangible  property — but  the  fanciful  interests  of 
rank.  A  prince,  a  duke,  a  count,  must  not  become 
familiar  to  common  men.  His  heart  must  be  packed 
in  ice,  so  as  to  silence  every  large  and  philanthropic 
pulsation.  He  must  associate  only  with  his  peera. 
He  must  exclude  the  vulgar ;  he  must  live  aloof, 
enshrined  in  high  walls  and  gates  of  oak  and  brasn, 
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There  must  be  in  the  very  aspect  of  his  dwelling  a 
standing  proclamation  of  his  touch-me-not  exaltation. 
In  all  things  his  life  and  manners  must  conform  to  the 
dignity  of  his  house  and  his  home.  He  has  better 
blood  than  other  men,  and  this  would  be  contamina- 
ted  by  contact  with  common  humanity.  The  rich 
bankers,  Messrs.  Shin  and  Shave,  must  imitate  this 
high,  titled  example ;  they  must  be  exclusive,  at  least 
to  all  beneath  thenu  Messrs.  Grog  and  Prog,  the 
wealthy  grocers,  must  follow  suit  according  to  their 
kind. 

This  brick-and-mortar  exclusiveness  answers  an- 
other purpose  :  it  seems  to  sustain  the  theory  that  the 
interior  of  the  continental  home  is  inviolable.  Accord- 
ing to  this,  the  proprietor  lays  out  his  grounds  as  he 
pleases :  he  sleeps,  eats,  drinks,  dresses,  talks,  walks, 
and  amuses  himself  according  to  his  fancy.  He  does 
not  consult  his  neighbors  upon  any  of  these  things. 
He  is  lord  of  all  he  surveys  ;  not  only  his  walls,  but  the 
current  ideas  of  society  insure  him  a  complete  domestic 
and  social  independence.  So  long  as  he  does  not  med- 
dle with  politics  or  the  police,  he  sits  under  his  own 
vine  and  fig-tree,  with  none  to  make  him  afraid.  He 
has  no  apprehension  that  some  eavesdropping  ear,  or 
burglarious  gaze,  is  waiting  and  watching,  and  will 
show  him  up  to-morrow  in  a  Two  Penny  Tale  Teller. 

This  is  the  state  of  things,  as  it  appears  to  the  su- 
perficial observer,  and  hence  it  is  that  European  con- 
tinental life  has  great  fascinations  for  some  of  our 
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Americao  exclusives.  They  think  it  delightfiil  to 
live  enehrined  in  high  walls,  and  to  do  as  thcj  please. 
But  let  ua  reflect  and  count  the  cost.  Is  this  seeming 
Bocial  independence  real,  permanent,  reliable?  In 
point  of  fact  nothing  is  more  hollow  and  false.  Life, 
liberty,  property,  are  placed  between  two  monsters, 
either  of  which  may  at  any  moment  rise  up  and  de- 
vour you.  The  governmeDt,  to  which  you  look  for 
protection,  is  a  despot,  and  full  of  eyes  staring  with 
Buapicion,  Though  it  may  seem  to  smile  on  you, 
yet  it  has  your  dossier — that  is,  your  life,  opinions, 
tastes,  character — even  the  secrets  of  your  house  and 
your  home— written  in  its  note-hook.  The  police 
that  stUTOunds  you,  and  seems  to  protect  you,  may 
at  any  moment  denounce  and  destroy  you.  It  is  by 
privilege,  and  not  by  right,  that  you  live,  breathe, 
and  have  a  being.  On  the  other  band,  the  people, 
whom  you  bar  out  and  defy — their  time  may  come, 
and  as  you  have  treated  them  with  scorn,  they  are 
likely  to  repay  you  with  vengeance. 

Is  not  our  American  system  of  mutual  confidence 
and  mutual  support,  infinitely  better  than  this  ?  It 
involves  sacrifices,  no  doubt.  Impertinence,  gossip, 
scandal,  will  thrive  in  a  state  of  social  equality  and 
mutual  dependence,  but  real  dignity  and  true  virtue 
will  not  seriously  suffer.  The  false  semblance,  the 
hollow  affectation  of  these,  may  be  stuug,  but  it  will 
generally  be  to  good  and  wholesome  purpose.  And 
even  if  there  be  evils,  we  shall  learn  to  cure  them  in 
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time.  We  are  a  young  country,  and  are  trying  varions 
experiments.  We  can  not  expect  to  leap  into  the  mil- 
lennium at  once.  It  has  taken  Europe — modern  Eu- 
rope— more  than  a  thousand  years  to  leam  its  lessons 
in  philosophy,  art,  and  manners.  All  things  consid- 
ered, we  are  as  far  advanced  as  they,  and  that,  too, 
after  less  than  a  century  of  experience.  What  may 
we  not  hope  in  the  Aiture,  and  at  no  distant  day  ? 
Let  us,  then,  be  of  good  cheer  I 

But  to  return.  Certainly  nothing  can  be  more 
strongly  in  contrast  with  our  frank,  confiding,  wide- 
open  New  England  village  than  this  suspicious,  sys- 
tematic, radical  exclusiveness  in  Continental  Europe. 
Impressed  with  an  early  love  of  the  simplicity  and 
equality  of  our  country  towns,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  conquer  the  disgust  with  which  I  have  looked 
upon  the  walled  houses  and  walled  towns  of  Europe. 
They  seem  to  me  anti-social,  unchristian,  not  merely 
bespeaking  their  barbarous  origin,  but  perpetuating 
the  seeds  of  violence  and  schism  in  the  bosom  of 
society,  which  will  ere  long  be  sown  on  the  wind 
to  produce  the  harvest  of  the  whirlwind.  If  this 
system  and  these  ideas  must  be  endured  in  monarch- 
ical regions,  they  should  not  be  introduced  into  this 
country.  I  am  happy  to  add  that  they  are  imitated 
by  few,  and  with  even  these,  they  are  worn  as  gar- 
ments that  sit  ill  upon  them,  and  consequently  pro- 
voke ridicule  rather  than  respect  An  American  ex- 
clusive is  about  as  much  an  incongruity  in  our  society 
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as  an  Ajnerican  duke.  He  is  generally  without  real 
power,  and  those  he  attempts  to  influence  are  apt  to 
go  in  the  opposite  directioa  from  that  which  he  points 
oat 

I  beg  pardon  for  this  wide  digression,  which,  Low- 
ever,  is  not  without  a  purpose.  Col.  Bradley  was  an 
exclusive.  His  cold,  distant  manner  bespoke  it.  He 
was,  I  believe,  an  honorable  man.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  church ;  he  was  steady  in  his  worship,  and 
never  missed  the  sacrament.  He  was  a  man  of  edu- 
cation, and  held  high  ofBcas.  His  commission  as 
colonel  was  signed  by  John  Jay,  president  of  the 
Coiitiiiental  Coiigr^-ss,  and  !)is  otlicf  nf  Mar.-^iia!  of  the 
District  of  Connecticut  was  signed  by  Washington. 
His  commission  as  judge*  of  the  County  Court  was 
signed  by  the  governor  of  the  Slate.  He  was,  as  I 
have  said,  the  most  distinguished  citizen  of  the  place, 
and  naturally  enough  imagined  that  such  a  position 
carried  with  it,  not  the  shadow,  but  the  substance  of 
power.  He  seldom  took  an  open  part  in  the  affairs 
of  the  town,  but  when  he  did,  he  felt  that  hia  word 
should  be  law.  He  deemed  even  a  nod  of  his  head 
to  be  imperative ;  people  were  bound  to  consult  his 
very  looks,  and  scenting  his  trail,  should  follow  in 
his  footsteps.  Like  most  proud  men  of  despotic  tem- 
per, he  sometimes  condescended  to  bring  about  his 
ends  by  puppets  and  wire  pullers.     Affecting  to  dis- 

•  Bee  note  I,  p.  6M. 
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dain  all  meddling,  he  really  oontrived  openly  or  co- 
vertly to  govem  the  church  and  the  town.  When 
parties  in  politics  arose,  he  was  of  course  a  federalist ; 
though  ostentatiously  standing  aloof  from  the  tarnish 
of  caucuses,  he  still  managed  to  fill  most  of  the  of 
fices  by  his  seen  or  unseen  dictation. 

Such  a  man  could  little  appreciate  the  real  spirit 
of  democracy,  now  rising,  like  a  spring-tide,  over 
Connecticut.  Believing  in  the  "Good  old  way," 
he  sincerely  felt  that  innovation  was  erjmonymous 
with  ruin.  Thinking  all  virtue  and  all  wisdom  to 
be  centered  in  the  few,  he  believed  all  folly  and  mis- 
chief to  be  in  the  many.  The  passage  of  power  from 
the  former  to  the  latter,  he  regarded  with  unaffected 
horror.  The  sanctity  of  the  church,  the  stability  of 
the  law,  the  sacredness  of  home,  life,  and  property, 
all  seemed  to  him  put  at  hazard  if  committed  to  the 
rabble,  or  what  to  him  was  equivalent,  that  dreaded 
thing — democracy. 

He  was  certainly  a  man  of  ability,  well  read  in 
history,  and  of  superior  mental  gifts.  He  saw  the 
coming  storm,  which  soon  lowered  and  thundered  in 
the  sky ;  but  he  neither  comprehended  its  force,  nor 
the  best  manner  of  combating  it.  He  had  not  those 
sensitive  feelers — the  gift  of  such  born  democrats  as 
Jefierson  and  Van  Buren — which  wind  their  invisible 
and  subtle  threads  am«)ngtlie  masses,  and  bring  home 
to  the  shrewd  sensorium  an  account  of  every  trem- 
bling emotion  in  the  breast  of  the  million.     In  fact 
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BO  far  as  the  mass,  the  people  were  concerned,  ht-  was 
a  profound  owl,  seeing  deeply  into  the  nothingness  of 
night,  but  stark  blind  in  the  open  day  of  real  and 
pressing  action.  In  wielding  power,  put  into  his 
hands  by  authority,  he  was  a  strong  man :  in  acijui- 
ring  it  at  the  hands  of  democracy,  ho  was  a  cliild. 

I  can  not  better  illustrate  his  character — and  the 
baiQor  of  his  day  and  generation — than  by  depicting 
one  of  our  town  meeting  of  this  era.  This  was  of 
course  held  in  my  father's  church,  according  to  cus- 
tom. At  an  early  hour  Col.  Bradley  was  there,  for 
he  was  punctual  in  all  things.  He  sat  apart  in  a  pew 
with  about  half  a  dozen  other  men,  the  magnates  of 
the  town.  In  other  pews  near  by,  sat  still  others, 
all  stanch  respectabilities.  These  were  the  leading 
federalists — persons  of  high  character,  wealth,  and 
influence.  They  spoke  a  few  words  to  each  other, 
and  then  relapsed  into  a  sort  of  dignified  silence. 
They  did  not  mingle  with  the  mass :  they  might 
be  suspected  of  electioneering — of  seeking  to  exer- 
cise an  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people.  That 
was  too  degrading  for  them :  it  might  do  for  General 
King,  and  the  other  democrats  who  could  conde- 
scend to  such  things.  These  circulated  freely  in  the 
aisles,  giving  the  warm  right-hand  of  fellowship  to 
all  they  met,  especially  the  rabble.  Nevertheless,  the 
federalists  had  privately  determined  a  few  days  before 
on  whom  they  would  cast  their  votes,  and  being  a 
majority,  they  carried  the  day. 
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Thus  it  went  on  for  a  time.  But  gradnallj,  and 
year  by  year,  the  leaven  of  democracy  affected  more 
and  more  the  general  mass.  Federalism  held  itself 
haughtily  aloof  from  the  lower  classes,  while  democ- 
racy tendered  to  them  the  gratifying  signals  of  fira- 
temity.  Federalism  really  and  sincerely  distrosted 
the  capacity  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves,  ex- 
cept through  the  guidance  and  authority  of  the  supe- 
rior classes;  democracy  believed,  or  pretended  to 
believe,  in  the  people,  and  its  works  were  according 
to  its  real  or  seeming  faith.  There  were  questions 
at  issue  between  the  parties,  which  involved  these  op- 
posite and  diverging  principles.  Shall  government  be 
a  republic,  having  an  oligarchical  bias,  and  commit- 
ting power  to  the  hands  of  the  few  ;  or  shall  it  be  a 
democracy,  living  and  breathing  and  having  its  being 
from  the  constant  inspirations  of  the  whole  people  ? 
Shall  suffrage  be  limited  or  universal  ?  Shall  there 
be  perfect  religious  toleration?  Shall  there  be  no 
preference  in  regard  to  sects  ?  These  were  the  actual, 
pending  questions  in  Connecticut.  With  such  issues, 
the  parties  were  not  only  highly  excited,  but  there 
was  a  depth  of  sincerity  which  gave  a  certain  dignity 
even  to  party  strife. 

However  old-fashioned  it  may  seem,  I  still  Iook 
back  upon  those  stiff  federalists,  sitting  in  their 
pews  like  so  many  judges  in  Israel — rigid  in  their 
principles,  hard,  but  honest  in  their  opinions — with 
a  certain   degree    of  respect.     Perhaps,   too,   they 
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were  not  altogether  wrong,  though  the  battle  has 
gone  against  them.  I^  at  the  outset  of  our  govern- 
ment, which  waa  launched  at  the  very  period  when 
the  French  Revolution  was  agitating  the  world  with 
its  turbulent  waves,  the  suffrage  had  been  universal, 
probably  we  should  have  gone  to  destniction.  Fed- 
eralism, no  doubt,  locked  the  wheels  of  the  car  of 
state,  and  thus  stayed  and  regulated  its  progress,  till 
the  steep  was  passed,  and  we  were  upon  the  safe  and 
level  plain.  Theoretically  wrong,  according  to  pres- 
ent ideas,  federalism  was  useful  and  necessary  in  its 
day.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  its  spirit  of  patriotism 
is  not  imitated  by  all  modem  partisana. 

Col,  Bradley,  whom  I  have  described  as  the  head 
of  the  federal  party  in  Eidgefield,  was  pretty  nearly  a 
type  of  his  kind  in  those  days.  There  was  perhaps 
a  shade  of  Jesuitism  about  him,  a  love  of  unseen  in- 
fluences, the  exercise  of  invisible  power,  which  was 
personal  and  not  a  necessary  part  of  his  principles. 
I  perfectly  recollect  his  appearance  at  church,  and  the 
impression  he  made  upon  me.  He  was  bald,  and 
wore  a  black  silk  cap,  drawn  down  close  over  his 
eyes.  These  were  like  jet,  not  twinkling,  but  steady 
and  intense,  appearing  very  awful  irom  the  dark  cav 
ems  in  which  they  were  set.  I  hardly  dared  to  look 
at  him,  and  if  perchance  his  slow  but  searching  gaze 
fell  upon  me,  I  started  as  if  something  had  wounded 
me.  At  long  intervals  be  came  to  our  house,  and 
though  he  was  of  course  a  supporter  of  my  ^thei; 
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being  a  member  of  the  church,  I  had  the  impressioa 
that  everybody  breathed  thick  and  anxiously  while 
he  was  there,  and  felt  relieved  when  he  went  away. 
It  is  now  many  yeara  since  he  passed  to  his  tomb, 
yet  his  appearance  and  general  character  are  still 
fresh  in  mj  memory.  He  was  not  loved,  bat  on  the 
whole,  his  life  was  beneficial  to  the  community  in 
which  he  lived.  He  hod  high  gifts  and  large  oppor- 
tunities :  if  he  did  not  do  all  the  good  he  might,  it 
was  certainly  rather  through  the  influence  of  original, 
constitutional  defects,  than  willing  and  chosen  obli- 
quity of  conduct. 

It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  of  two  persons  more 
nnlike  than  the  one  I  have  just  sketched  and  Qeneral 
King.  The  former  was  tall,  thin,  dark;  the  latter 
was  of  middle  height,  stout,  erect,  and  florid.  The 
first  was  highly  educated,  meditative,  secret,  deep, 
cold,  circumspect;  the  latter  was  uoecbooled,  yet 
intelligent ;  frank,  though  perhaps  superficial ;  impe- 
rious, yet  fearless  and  confiding.  Col.  Bradley  was 
a  federalist ;  Gen.  King  a  democrat  These  two,  in- 
deed, were  the  leaders  of  the  two  great  political  par- 
ties in  Bidgefield. 

If  we  could  dive  into  the  heart  of  man,  and  dis- 
cern the  reasons  why  one  takes  this  .^orse  and  an- 
other that;  why  one  is  of  this  sect  ,a  religion,  or 
that  party  in  politics,  I  imagine  we  should  make 
some  curious  discoveries.  In  certain  cases  the  springs 
of  these  actions  are  open :  one  is  obviously  deter- 
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mised  in  hia  choice  by  education ;  another  manifeatly 
derives  a  proclivity  from  family  influences;  another 
is  governed  by  bis  social  position ;  but  in  other  cases, 
we  are  left  to  guess  at  motives,  and  these  often  seem 
so  personal  and  selfish  as  to  reflect  little  honor  upon 
human  nature.  As  to  professed  politicians,  I  think 
mankind  generally,  without  being  suspected  of  cyni- 
cism, regard  them  as  choosing  their  party  on  the  same 
principles  that  they  would  choose  a  horse — in  both 
cases  selecting  that  which  they  can  best  mount  and 
ride.  They  look  upon  the  good  public  as  so  many 
donkeys,  made  to  be  used  for  hobbies  and  then  con- 
temptuously dismissed.  We  see  men  act  thus  openly 
and  shamelessly  every  day  of  our  lives,  and  strange 
to  say,  it  is  not  punished,  however  scandalous  it  may 
appear.  Nay,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  people 
rather  like  it. 

In  still  other  instances  the  causes  which  determine 
the  political  conduct  of  men  are  more  latent,  though 
not  the  less  selfish  and  personal.  We  are  very  apt  to 
see  according  to  our  point  of  view.  The  fable  of  the 
pigeon's  neck,  which  reflects  red  on  one  side  and  pur- 
ple on  the  other,  and  hence  leads  two  persons  in  op- 
posite positions  into  a  dispute  as  to  the  actual  color 
of  the  bird,  is  instructire.  One  man,  in  an  elevated 
condition  in  life,  and  having  large  possessions,  natu- 
rally inchnes  to  magnify  the  importance  of  authority, 
and  the  respect  due  to  property.  Thus,  he  becomes 
a  federaliflt  or  a  conaerrative.    Another,  destitate  of 
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all  but  his  heiul  and  handa,  presses  the  claima  of 
labor,  aud  exalts  the  rightt  of  maD.  He  becomes  a 
democrat.  lu  tbeso  instances,  persons  actually  ooD- 
trolled  by  a  regard  to  their  several  positions,  through 
the  seductions  and  delusions  of  the  human  heart, 
generally  consider  themselves  bs  actuated  by  an  ex- 
clusive regard  to  patriotism  and  principle.  I  am 
a&aid  that  we  can  find  ievr  iuatanoes — at  least  in  the 
arena  of  politics — in  which  the  heart  of  man  rises 
above  this  fountain-head  of  selfishness. 

The  cases  in  which  the  manufacturer  sustains  pro- 
tection and  the  ship-owner  free-trade,  the  south- 
ern man  the  interests  of  slave  labor,  aod  the  north- 
em  man  the  iulereets  of  &ee  labor,  are  similar  ex- 
amples of  selfishneaa,  though  somewhat  mote  gross. 
It  might  seem^  then,  that  the  ballot-box  —  tlie 
great  depository  of  the  public  will,  and  the  souroe 
of  public  action  and  power  in  a  republican  gOTSm- 
ment — must  be  a  mass  of  corruption  ;  that  if  the  ma- 
jority of  votes  are  leavened  with  seMshnfiss,  the  ag> 
gregated  millions  cast  at  the  polls  must  be  an  offense 
in  the  sight  of  Qod.  Yet  in  truth  it  is  not  so.  The 
whole  result  is  really  a  veiy  intelligent  index  to  the 
actual  wants  of  the  country.  Su[^>OBe  every  man 
has  voted  selfishly,  the  accuiaulated  suffrage  shows 
where  the  weight  of  opinion  lies  as  to  the  entire  in- 
terests of  the  people^  And  even  when  we  consider 
the  juggles  of  politicians  who  make  loud  proibssioitB, 
only  to  obtain  c&ce,  we  know  that  for  the  most  part, 
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when  thej  have  attained  it,  the  government  goes  on 
nearly  the  same,  whoever  may  administer  it.  Thus, 
on  the  whole,  the  ballot-box  develops  and  represents 
a  balance  of  good  sense  in  the  nation  that  outweighs 
even  the  moltitudinoua  vices,  follies,  and  foibles  of 
iiLdividaala. 

If  I  were  to  be  asked  what  made  Gen.  King  a  dem- 
ocrat, I  should  be  at  a  loss  to  answer.  He  was  foiid 
of  authority :  his  whole  presence  and  manner  bespoke 
it.  Hia  carriage  was  erect,  his  head  set  back,  his 
chest  protruded.  His  hair  was  stiff  and  bristling, 
and  being  long  on  the  top,  waa  combed  back  in  the 
manner  of  Oen.  Jackson's.  Like  him  he  had  a  ded- 
dedly  military  air  and  character.  He  was,  no  doubt, 
a  very  good  man  on  the  whole,  but  I  ima^ne  he  was 
not  imbued  with  any  special  sympathy  for  the  masses, 
or  the  rights  of  man.  I  have  pretty  good  reason  to 
believe  that  his  natural  disposition  was  dictatorial — 
despotic  It  is  related  that  one  day  he  came  into  the 
field  where  his  men  were  haying.  A  thunder-storm 
was  approaching,  and  he  commanded  the  laborers  in 
a  tone  of  authority  to  do  this  and  that,  thus  requiring 
in  feet  what  was  impossible.  Jaklin,  an  old  negro, 
noted  for  hia  dry  wit,  being  present,  said  in  an  under* 
tone — 

"  I'm  thankful  the  Lord  reigns," 

"  Why  so  ?"  said  a  bystander. 

"  Becanse,"  was  the  reply,  "  if  the  Lord  didn't 
reigo,  die  Gineial  would  I" 


Me 

Wlij,  then,  TU  he  a  demoont?  Wm  it  beoaoM  . 
Col.  Bradl^  and  hinuwlf  vere  rivals  in  tada,  rivvk 
ic  wealth,  rivals  in  podtaon  ?  Was  it  that  bj  a  nat- 
ural proclivity,  derived  firom  this  zeUuion,  he  became 
an  opponent  of  one  who  stood  in  his  waj,  and  thna 
became  a  democrat  ?  Wbo  will  venture  to  solve  sooh 
questions  as  these? 

I  pray  yoa  not  to  oonader  me  aa  saying  any  thing 
invidious  of  Gen.  King.  He  was  really  a  man  to  be 
respected,  perhaps  loved,  even  though  he  was  not  of 
great  intellect,  or  morally  cast  in  the  mould  of  per> 
fection.  He  had  plain  practical  sense,  perfect  oncer- 
itj,  high  moral  courage,  an  open,  cheerful,  frank 
manner.  Be  it  understood  that  I  speak  from  my 
childish  recollections.  Such  is  the  impression  he 
made  upon  me.  Erect,  martial,  authoritative  as  he 
was,  I  still  liked  him,  for  to  me  he  was  kind,  al- 
ways asked  about  our  family,  and  was  particularly 
uulike  that  cold,  silent,  dark-browed  Col.  Bradley. 
His  whole  person  bespoke  manliuess.  No  one  look- 
ing  on  him  would  suspect  him  of  meanness,  in 
thought,  word,  or  deed.  He  was  eminently  success- 
ful in  business,  and  his  wealth,  at  length,  outstripped 
that  of  his  great  rival.  His  party  also  triumphed, 
and  he  became  the  first  man  of  the  place  in  position 
and  influence. 

If  thus  fortunate  in  these  respects,  he  was  even 
more  so  in  his  family.  He  had  ten  children — four 
sons  and  six  daughters :   all  reached  maturity,  and 
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coQStitated  one  of  the  comeliest  groups  I  have  ever 
knovn.  The  girls  all  married,  save  one :  three  of  the 
Bons — among  the  handsome  men  of  their  time — pro- 
fessed bachelorism ;  a  proof  of  what  all  shrewd  ob- 
servers know,  that  handsome  men,  spontaneoualy 
enjoying  the  smiles  of  the  sex,  fee!  no  need  of  resign- 
ing their  liberty,  while  ugly  men  are  forced  to  capitu- 
late on  bended  knees,  and  accept  the  severe  condi- 
tions of  matrimony,  as  the  only  happy  issue  out  of 
their  solitude.  One  only,  Rufus  H.  King,  of  Al- 
bany, whom  I  have  already  mentioned,  took  upon 
himself  the  honors  of  wedlock.  All  these  persons 
possessed  that  happy  balance  of  good  Bense,  good 
feelings,  good  looks,  and  good  manners,  which  in- 
Bures  success  and  respectability  in  life.  Is  not  such 
a  family  history  worthy  of  being  recorded  in  Hob 
booK  of  the  chronicles  of  Bidgefield  ? 
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LETTER  XVIII. 

llUlnfferfofU^Stp.  Jimatkan  In^j^tnoU—LUuUnant-^avemar  IngerscU^ 
Nme  Haven  BdUt—A  ehivalrout  Vvrginian  among  the  CbnnecUeut  D,D^9 
■^Orace  JngereoU—A  New  Haven  Girl  at  NapoUonU  Cburt^JSeal  Ho- 
tnanoe^A  Puritan  in  a  Oonvent, 

My  deabO ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

General  King's  house  stood  on  the  northern  slope 
of  a  small  swell  of  ground,  midway  between  the  two 
extremities  of  the  main  street,  and  on  the  western  side. 
It  was  a  rather  large  two-story  edifice,  always  neatly 
kept,  and  glowing  in  fresh  white  paint.  Wealth  and 
respectability  in  the  fiill  tide  of  successful  experiment, 
were  as  readable  in  its  appearance  as  if  it  had  been 
so  written  in  front,  like  the  designation  of  a  railway 
station. 

Contiguous  to  this  fresh  and  flourishing  mansion, 
on  the  southern  side,  was  a  brown,  gable-roofed  house, 
with  two  venerable,  but  still  green  and  flourishing 
button-wood  trees  in  front.  The  building  was  mark- 
ed with  age,  the  surface  of  its  clapboards,  unprotected 
by  paint,  being  softened  and  spongy  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  seasons.  The  roof  was  of  a  yellowish- 
green  tint,  imparted  by  a  gathering  film  of  moss.  The 
windows  were  contracted,  and  the  casing,  thin  and 
plain,  bespoke  the  architecture  of  our  day  of  small 
things.    All  around  was  rather  bare,  and  the  little 
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recess  in  front,  open  and  unincloaed,  was  at  once 
sliapen  close  and  desecrated  by  a  flock  of  geese  that 
every  night  made  it  their  camp-ground.  Nevertheless, 
there  was  a  certain  dignity  about  the  button-wood 
trees  in  front,  and  the  old  brown  house  in  the  rear, 
that  excited  respect  and  curiosity  in  the  beholder. 
There  was  indeed  some  reason,  for  this  was  the  home 
of  the  Ingersolls. 

The  Rev.  Jonathan  Ingersoll*  was  my  father's  im- 
mediate predecessor,  as  minister  of  the  First  Congre- 
gatiooal  Church  in  Ridgefield.  Though  he  has  been 
dead  three  fonrtha  of  a  century,  tradition  still  cher- 
ishes his  memory  as  an  able  preacher,  a  devoted  pas- 
tor, and  a  most  amiable  man.  In  ray  boyhood  he 
had  long  since  passed  away,  but  his  widow  atill  lin- 
gered in  the  old  brown  house  I  have  described.  She 
was  every  way  a  superior  woman — wise,  good,  lov- 
ing, and  beloved.  Her  husband's  mantle  descended 
npon  her  shoulders,  and  she  wore  it  worthily  before 
the  world  and  the  Church,  By  the  latter  she  was 
cherished  as  a  guardian  s^nt.  She  was  always  my 
father's  friend,  and  in  the  critical  and  difficult  pas- 
sages which  are  sure  to  arise  between  a  pastor  and 
his  people,  she  was  the  ready  and  efficient  peacemaker. 
I  remember  her,  though  faintly  and  as  a  dream,  yet 
one  in  which  I  saw  a  pale,  gray,  saintly  old  lady, 
almost  too  good  for  this  wicked  world. 
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Ifr.  IngeiBoll  had  a  large  fiunily,  all  of  whom  mn 
of  mature  age  at  the  period  of  my  childhood.  33m 
joungest  daaghtea*  was  -wife  of  Qen.  EoDf^  and  mothai 
of  the  &iiiily  I  have  described.  Two  of  the  three  aons 
— Joseph  and  Mofia — were  deaf  and  domb^  and  oooa- 
pied  the  &nuly  mansbn :  the  other  bod  waa  the  late 
Jonathan  Ingenoll,  of  Kew  Haren,  Hi«tingniff>HMi  hj 
his  eminent  talents  and  manj  viitaee. 

Joseph  Ingersoll — accoiding  to  my  leoollectioD — 
was  a  plain,  solid,  doll-looldog  man,  who  paswd 
to  and  &o  with  rigid  diiectneas,  aever  smiling,  and 
seeming  to  take  little  interest  in  what  was  pasedng 
around  him.  Though  oaturally  quick-minded,  and 
able  to  express  a  few  ideas  bj  signs,  he  still  seemed 
to  ehuQ  intercourse  with  the  worid,  and  even  with 
his  friends  and  neighbors.  He  and  his  brother  Hose 
carried  on  the  farm.  He  rose  every  day  at  the 
same  hour ;  took  his  meals  and  retired  to  bed  with 
the  precision  of  a  chronometer.  You  might  safely 
have  set  your  clock  by  him.  At  a  particular  time 
in  the  morning  he  went  to  the  fields,  where  he  labor- 
ed with  the  Bteadiness  of  a  mill :  at  a  particular  time 
in  the  afternoon  or  evening  he  returned.  He  re- 
volved through  the  seasons,  performing  the  labors 
due  to  each  with  the  same  exactitude.  Had  he  been 
a  machine,  wound  up  and  set  each  day,  he  could 
hardly  have  been  more  the  creature  of  routine. 

Moss  Ingersoll  was  singularly  unlike  his  brother 
Jofteoh.    While  the  latter  remained  a  bachelor,  the 
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lorinor  was  married,  and  had  a  iamily  of  several  ohU- 
drea.  He  was  of  a  sharp,  ready  mind,  social  in  his  dia- 
puaitioD,  cheerful,  witty,  and  of  pleaaing  persona]  ap- 
pearaDce  and  address.  His  whole  face  beamed  wilt 
intelligence ;  bis  manners  bespoke  a  certain  natural 
refinement,  and  a  quick  sensibility  to  the  pleasuras  of 
social  intercourse.  It  moat  be  remembered  that  this 
Wiis  long  prior  to  the  modern  arL  of  teaching  the  deaf 
and  dumb ;  nevertheless,  his  father  had  taken  great 
pains  with  him,  and  had  given  him  some  instniction 
through  the  use  of  signs.  By  means  of  these,  Mobb 
conversed  to  a  limited  extent  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  indeed  the  whole  neighborhood.  He  came 
frequently  to  our  house,  and  was  a  great  favorite.  I 
learned  to  talk  with  him  a  little,  and  when  1  met 
hUn,  be  always  had  something  interesting  to  say. 
Hia  signs  were  descriptive,  and  displayed  a  turn  for 
humorous  associations.  Deacon  Olmsteudwiw  the  Big 
Cane ;  my  father  the  Bald  Pate ;  Oen.  King  the  Long 
Sword ;  Lieut.  Smith  the  See-Saw,  and  so  on.  He 
could  write  so  as  to  keep  accounts,  but  could  not 
read,  and  it  is  probable  his  range  of  abstract  ideas 
was  narrow.  His  ready  perceptions,  however,  gave 
him  a  lai^e  acquaintance  with  common  things.  He 
even  seemed  to  comprehend  the  outlines  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  feci  the  obligations  of  conforming  to 
ita  requisitions.  How  far  he  reached  into  the  pro- 
founder  depths  of  religion  —  the  mysteries  of  God 
and  eternity,  of  man  and  his  vast  capacities  and  ama- 


zing  deBtinies,  as  unfolded  bj  levelation  itkiayii^ 
aible  to  know.  It  k  idated  diat »  deif  and  dumb 
>man  in  Franoe  grew  np  to  manlioodi  and  aeemed  to 
haye  a  highly  religions  tendenqr  and  ezparienoeL 
He  attended  the  seryioes  of  the  ohnibh  with  stoadflut 
assiduity,  and  wore  a  devout  and  penitential  air.  No 
one  doubted  his  oompiehension  g£  the  groundwork 
of  religion,  or  the  reality  of  hk  piety.  Afterwaid| 
by  a  surgical  operation,  he  veooveied  hk  heaiing.  1% 
then  appeared  that  he  had  never  conoeived  the  idea 
of  God,  a  future  state,  or  moral  reqponsibility  I  Hk 
religion  was  wholly  a  pantomima  He  saw  that  reli- 
gious  forms  and  ceremonies  were  esteemed,  and  hence 
he  found  pleasure  in  them.  He  was  not  a  hypocrite, 
nor  an  automaton,  but  a  simple  exemplification  of 
that  mimetic  aptitude  which  is  a  pait  of  our  nature. 
How  large  a  part  of  the  religion  of  the  world  is  no 
better  than  this,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say. 

It  is  probable  that  Moss  IngersoU  had  passed  be- 
yond this  state  of  living  death :  no  doubt  he  com- 
prehended— fidntly,  at  least — ^the  idea  of  a  God  and 
human  accountability ;  it  is  even  supposed  that  he 
conceived  the  triune  existence  of  the  Deity.  He 
certainly  understood  something  of  astronomy,  and 
the  nature  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Knowing  so 
much,  how  must  he  have  yearned  to  know  morel 
How  must  his  active,  earnest  mind  have  struggled 
within  its  prison,  and  sought  to  solve  a  thousand 
mysteries  which  haunted  and  perplexed  it  I    What 
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a  world  of  thought  and  knowledge  would  have  been 
opened  to  him  by  the  gift  of  speech,  and  yet — ■ 
what  un&thomed  and  unfathomable  mysteries  would 
have  remained  ujiaolved,  still  to  haunt  and  perplex 
him  I  Within  the  narrow  circle  of  his  observation 
and  experience,  he  was  almost  as  near  the  great  mys- 
teries hid  in  the  boaom  of  the  Almighty,  which  como 
so  often  and  eo  anxiously  to  ask  a  solution,  as  the 
profoundeat  philosopher.  I  remember  once,  while 
traveling  with  Mr.  Webster,  to  have  aaked  him  if  he 
had  been  able,  in  any  degree,  to  penetrate  the  curtain 
vhich  hangs  over  the  origin  of  man,  of  nattire,  and 
of  God.  He  replied  that  the  plainest  mind  could  see 
just  as  far  in  that  direction  aa  the  most  acute :  the 
Almighty  had  shut  the  door  upon  these  his  secrete, 
and  it  was  v^in  for  us  to  attempt  to  open  it. 

How  hard  is  it  to  submit  to  this  stem  decree  I  Be- 
hind that  awful  barrier  lie  those  mighty  truths  which 
from  the  beginning  have  stimulated,  yet  baffled,  hu- 
man thought  and  inquiry.  No  mind  can  see  them, 
or  yet  forego  them.  There  is  God :  there  is  man's 
history,  man's  destiny,  written  in  letters  of  light  I  Oh 
that  we  could  behold  and  read  the  amazing  revela- 
tion I  It  may  not  be ;  the  door  is  closed  ;  we  can  not 
force  it !  The  tyrant  Death  holds  the  key ;  he  alone 
has  power  to  open  it ;  and  he  at  last  will  open  it  to 
ufl  all.  Till  then,  patience,  hope,  submission — these 
are  our  only  resources. 

When  I  left  Ridgefield,  the  two  deaf  and  dumb 
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Ingersolls  were  still  liying.  On  my  letom  thera^ 
Bome  years  after,  both  were  in  their  graves.  If  their 
privileges  were  less  than  those  of  other  men,  so 
doubtless  was  their  accountability.  Perhaps  even 
the  balance  of  enjoyment  in  their  lives  was  not  much 
less  than  it  would  have  been  had  they  possessed  their 
full  faculties.  With  increased  gifts  come  increased 
temptations.  Men  of  superior  endowments  too  often 
abuse  their  privileges,  and  their  lives  sink  even  be- 
low the  level  of  ordinary  men.  Those  who  are 
born  rich  often  squander  their  wealth,  and  thus  the 
bankrupt  is  even  more  wretched  than  he  who  was  a 
pauper  from  the  beginning.  At  all  events,  I  look 
back  upon  the  somewhat  mournful  story  of  these  two 
men  with  a  cheerful  conviction  that  on  earth  their 
lives  passed  tranquilly  away,  and  that  hereafter  the 
cloud  that  shaded  their  minds  will  be  removed  in 
such  manner  and  measure  as  to  compensate  for  the 
privations  they  suflFered  here. 

Jonathan  Ingersoll,  their  brother,  was  an  eminent 
lawyer,  and  settled  at  New  Haven.  Personally,  he  was 
erect,  slender,  and  very  much  like  his  distinguished 
son,  the  present  Balph  I.  Ingersoll.  He  was  marked 
by  a  nervous  twitch  of  the  face,  which  usually  signal- 
ized itself  when  he  began  to  address  the  jury.  On  these 
occasions  his  eyes  opened  and  shut  spasmodically ;  at 
the  same  time  he  drew  the  corners  of  his  mouth  up 
and  down,  the  whole  seeming  as  if  it  was  his  object  to 
set  the  court  in  a  roar.    Sometimes  he  succeeded,  in 
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BfHte  of  ftll  bis  efforts  to  the  contrary.  Indeed,  it  wsa 
impossible  for  a  person  on  seeing  this  for  tbe  first 
time,  to  avoid  a  eraile — perhaps  a  broad  one.  It 
might  seem  that  such  a  frailty  would  have  been  a 
Btumb ling- block  in  hia  profession ;  yet  it  was  not  so. 
I  suspect,  indeed,  that  bis  practice  aa  a  lawyer  waa 
benefited  by  it — for  the  world  likes  an  easy  handle  to 
a  great  name,  and  this  is  readily  supplied  by  a  per- 
sonal peculiarity.  At  all  events,  sucb  wan  the  dignity 
of  hia  character,  the  grace  of  bis  language,  and  the 
perfection  of  his  logic,  hia  law,  and  Lib  learning,  that 
be  stood  among  the  foremost  of  bis  profession.  He 
became  lieutenant-governor  of  the  State,  a  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  held  various  other  respon- 
sible offices. 

This  gentleman  had  a  large  family — sons  and 
daughters :  the  names  of  the  former  are  honorably 
recorded  in  tbe  ofQcial  annals  of  their  native  Stat« 
— nay,  of  the  United  States.  The  daughters  were 
distinguished  for  personal  attractions  and  refined  ac- 
complishments. One  of  them  claims  a  special  notice 
— Grace  IngersoU :  how  beautifiil  the  name,  how  sug- 
gestive of  what  she  was  in  mind,  in  person,  in  char- 
acter !  I  saw  her  once — but  once,  and  I  was  then  a 
child — yet  her  image  is  as  distinct  as  if  I  bad  seen 
her  yesterday. 

In  my  boyhood  these  New  Haven  Ingersolls  came 
to  Bidgefield  occasionally,  especially  in  summer,  to 
visit  their  rektions  there.    They  all  seemed  to  me 


ol'JiT  sist.']-'s.  cainc  to  on. 

Ik  »t    Si'»'  1  )T  ]l(.»t  ici'  llir.       Ct." 

Ill  tlie  shy  boy  in  the  cot 
She  was  tall  and  slender,  3 
dark  hair,  and  large  Spanis 
and  now  black,  and  chan 
which  she  looked,  or  the  pi 
breast.     In  complexion  she 
a  melting  glow  in  her  clw 
from  the  sun  the  generous 
for  the  finest  of  fruit  and  £ 
in  fact  so  striking — at  once 
iating — that  I  was  both  awe< 
Wherever  she  went  I  follows 
distance,  and  never  losing  sig 
afternoon  at  our  house,  and 
her  no  more. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  1 
name  of  Grellet,  who  had  o 
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of  ttat  Eye-like  beauty  and  simpHcity  which  charac- 
terized her.  It  is  Dot  aHtoQiahing,  then,  that  the 
stranger — accustomed  as  he  was  to  all  the  beauty  of 
French  fashionable  life — ehould  still  have  been  smit- 
ten with  this  new  and  startling  type  of  female  love- 
liness. 

I  may  remark,  in  passing,  and  as  pertinent  to  my 
narrative,  that  the  women  of  New  Haven  in  theae 
bygone  days  were  famous  for  their  beauty.  They 
may  be  so  yet,  but  I  have  not  been  there — except  as 
a  railroad  passenger — for  years,  and  can  not  estab- 
lish the  point  by  my  own  direct  testimony.  As  to 
the  olden  time,  however,  I  can  verify  my  statements 
&om  the  evidence  of  my  own  eyes,  as  well  as  the  rec- 
ords of  long  tradition.  Among  the  legends  I  have 
heard  on  this  subject  is  one  to  this  effect  There  was 
once  a  certain  Major  L . . . , — a  Virginian — who  I  be- 
lieve was  at  one  time  a  member  of  Congress.  He 
was  a  federalist ;  and  when  I  saw  him  at  Washington, 
about  the  year  1820,  he  wore  a  thick  queue,  and  a 
good  sprinkling  of  hair-powder — then  generally  es- 
teemed very  undemocratic.  He  was  a  large  and 
handsome  man,  and  at  the  period  of  which  I  speak 
was  some  fifty  years  of  age.  But  being  a  Vii^n- 
ian,  and  withal  a  bachelor,  he  was  still  highly  chiv- 
alrous in  his  feelings  aofl  conduct  toward  the  fair 
sex. 

Now,  once  upon  a  time  this  handsome  old  bachelor 
paid  a  visit  to  New  England.    Having  stayed  a  while 
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at  Boston,  he  journeyed  homeward  till  he  came  to 
New  Haven.  It  chanced  to  be  Commencement-day 
— the  great  jubilee  of  the  city — ^while  he  was  there. 
Having  no  acquaintances,  he  set  out  in  the  morning 
to  go  and  see  the  ceremoni^.  Directed  by  the  cur- 
rent of  people  to  the  chapel,  he  went  thither,  and 
asked  for  admittance.  It  was  the  custom  first  to  re- 
ceive the  reverend  clergy  and  the  ladies,  who  had 
privileged  seats  reserved  for  them — the  world  at  large 
being  kept  out  till  these  were  accommodated:  a 
fact  which  shows  that  our  Puritan  ancestors,  if  they 
did  not  hold  women  to  be  divine,  placed  them  on 
the  same  level  as  divines.  The  doorkeeper  scanned 
Major  L ....  as  he  came  up  to  the  place,  and  observ- 
ing him  to  be  a  good-looking  gentleman  in  black, 
with  a  tinge  of  powder  on  his  coat-collar,  set  him 
down  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  so  let  him  pass. 
The  sexton  within  took  him  in  charge,  and  placed 
him  in  tlie  clerical  quarter  between  two  old  D.  D.'s — 
Dr.  Perkins,  of  West  Hartford,  and  Dr.  Marsh,  of 
Wethersfield,  each  having  the  Five  Points  sticking 
out — the  one  from  his  gray  locks  and  the  other  from 
his  frizzed  wig — as  plainly  as  if  they  had  been  em- 
blazoned on  a  banner. 

The  major,  with  the  conscious  ease  of  his  genial 
nature  and  southern  breeding,  took  his  seat  and  sur- 
veyed the  scene.     His  gaze  soon  fell  upon  a  bjfttery'' 
of  eyes — beautiful,  yet  dangerous — that  ran  along  the 
gallery.    Unconscious  of  the  sanctity  and  saintliness 
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of  his  position,  he  half  rose  and  made  a  low  and  gra- 
cious bow  to  the  ladies  above,  as  if  to  challeDge  their 
whole  artillery.  Every  eye  in  the  bouse  was  thus 
drawn  toward  him.     Before  he  had  time  to  compose 

himself,  Misa  F ,  one  of  the  belles  of  the  day, 

came  down  the  broad  aisle,  full  upon  him  1  He  had 
never  seen  any  thing  so  marvellously  beautiful— at 
once  so  simple  and  so  superb,  so  much  a  woman  and 
BO  much  a  divinity.  He  held  hia  breath  till  she  had 
passed,  when  he  turned  suddenly  to  Rev.  Dr.  Marsh, 
and  giving  him  a  slap  on  bis  shoulder — which  dis- 
lodged a  shower  of  powder  from  his  wig — exoLiiincd, 
"  By  all  the  gods,  sir,  there  is  Venus  herself !" 

It  is  not  eaay  to  conceive  of  the  coDstemation  of 
all  around,  and  especially  of  the  reverend  clergy. 
Their  grizzled  hair  stood  out,  as  if  participating  in 
the  general  horror.  What  could  pOBsesa  their  rev- 
erend brother?  Was  he  suddenly  beaetby  the  Evil 
One,  thus  to  utter  the  unhallowed  name  of  Venus  in 
the  house  of  God?  It  was  indeed  a  mystery.  Grad- 
ually, and  one  by  one,  they  left  the  infected  pew,  and 

M^'or  L ,  finding  himself  alone,  quietly  pocketed 

the  joke,  which,  however,  he  often  repeated  to  his 
friends  after  his  return  to  Virginia. 

This  legend  refers  to  a  date  some  dozen  years  sub- 
sequent to  the  era  of  Gracse  IngersoU,  and  which 
therefore  shows  that  the  traditional  beauty  of  the  New 
Haven  ladies  had  not  then  declined.  I  now  return 
to  my  story.     From  the  first  view  of  that  feir  lady, 


at  Boston,  he  journeyed  homewaid  till  he  eame  tt> 
New  Haven.  It  chanced  to  be  Oommencement-day 
— ^the  great  jubilee  of  the  dtj — ^while  he  was  thera 
Having  no  acquaintances,  he  set  out  in  the  morning 
to  go  and  see  the  oeremonids.  Directed  by  the  cur- 
rent of  people  to  the  chapel,  he  went  thither,  and 
asked  for  admittance.  It  was  the  custom  first  to  re- 
ceive the  reverend  clergy  and  the  ladies,  who  had 
privileged  seats  reserved  for  them — ^the  world  at  large 
being  kept  out  till  these  were  accommodated:  a 
fact  which  shows  that  our  Puritan  ancestors^  if  they 
did  not  hold  women  to  be  divine,  placed  them  on 
the  same  level  as  divines.  The  doorkeeper  scanned 
Major  L ....  as  he  came  up  to  the  place,  and  observ- 
ing him  to  be  a  good-looking  gentleman  in  black, 
with  a  tinge  of  powder  on  his  coat-collar,  set  him 
down  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  so  let  him  pass. 
The  sexton  within  took  him  in  charge,  and  placed 
him  in  the  clerical  quarter  between  two  old  D.  D.'s — 
Dr.  Perkins,  of  West  Hartford,  and  Dr.  Marsh,  of 
Wethersfield,  each  having  the  Five  Points  sticking 
out — the  one  from  his  gray  locks  and  the  other  from 
his  frizzed  wig — as  plainly  as  if  they  had  been  em- 
blazoned on  a  banner. 

The  major,  with  the  conscious  ease  of  his  genial 
nature  and  southern  breeding,  took  his  seat  and  sur- 
veyed the  scene.  His  gaze  soon  fell  upon  a  bAtery 
of  eyes — ^beautiful,  yet  dangerous^ — that  ran  along  the 
gallery.    Unconscious  of  the  sanctity  and  saintliness 
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of  bis  position,  lie  half  rose  and  made  a  low  and  gra- 
cious bow  to  the  ladies  above,  as  if  to  challenge  their 
whole  artillery.  Every  eye  in  the  bouae  was  thus 
drawn  toward  him.     Before  he  had  time  to  compose 

himself,  Miss  F ,  one   of  the  belles  of  the  day, 

came  down  the  broad  aisle,  full  upon  him  !  He  had 
never  seen  any  thing  so  marvellously  beautiful — at 
once  so  simple  and  so  superb,  bo  much  a  woman  and 
BO  mnch  a  divinity.  He  held  hia  breath  till  she  had 
passed,  when  he  turned  suddenly  to  Rev.  Dr.  Marsh, 
and  giving  him  a  slap  on  bis  shoulder — which  dis- 
lodged a  shower  of  powder  from  his  wig — exclaimed, 
"By  all  the  gods,  sir,  there  is  Venus  herself!" 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  the  consternation  of 
all  around,  and  especially  of  the  reverend  clergy. 
Their  grizzled  hair  stood  out,  as  if  participating  in 
the  general  horror.  What  could  possess  their  rev- 
erend brother?  Was  be  suddenly  beset  by  the  Evil 
One,  thus  to  utter  the  unhallowed  name  of  Venus  in 
the  house  of  God?  It  was  indeed  a  mystery.  Grad- 
ually, and  one  by  one,  they  left  the  infected  pew,  and 
Major  L . . . .,  finding  himself  alone,  quietly  pocketed 
the  joke,  which,  however,  he  often  repeated  to  his 
friends  after  his  return  to  Virginia. 

This  legend  refers  to  a  date  some  dozen  years  sub- 
sequent to  the  era  of  Grace  IngersoII,  and  which 
therAbresbows  that  the  traditional  beauty  of  the  New 
Haven  ladies  had  not  then  declined.  I  now  return 
to  my  fltory.     From  the  first  view  of  that  &ir  lady, 
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leon,  vho,  with  all  his  greatness,  never  rose  to  the 
dignity  of  a  gentleman,  said  in  her  hearing,  "  Voild 
de  la  gaucherie  americaijie /"  American  awkward- 
neas  1  Perhaps  a  certain  tinge  of  |>olitical  bilternesa 
mingled  in  the  speech,  for  Jerome  had  been  seduced 
into  marriage  by  the  beauty  of  an  American  lady, 
greatly  to  the  chagrin  of  his  aspiring  and  unprinci- 
pled brother.  At  all  events,  though  he  saw  the  blush 
hJB  rudeness  had  created,  a  malicious  smile  played 
Dpon  his  lips,  indicative  of  that  contempt  of  the  feel- 
ings of  women,  which  was  one  of  his  characteriatics  * 

Madame  Grellet,  however,  survived  the  shock  of 
this  discourtesy,  which  signalized  her  entry  into  fash- 
ionable life.  She  soon  became  a  celebrity  in  the  court 
circles,  and  always  maintained  pre-eminence,  alike  for 
beauty  of  person,  grace  of  manners,  and  delicacy  and 
dignity  of  character.  More  than  once  she  had  her  re- 
venge upon  the  emperor,  when  in  the  center  of  an  ad- 
miring circle,  he,  with  others,  paid  homage  to  her  faa- 
cinations.  Yetthis  transplantation  of  the  fair  Puritan, 
even  to  the  Paradise  of  fashion,  was  not  healthful. 

M.  Grellet  became  one  of  Boni^arte's  receivers- 
general,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  department  of 
the  Dordogne — though  spending  the  winters  in  Paris. 


*  Napotcon'a  e>tim>te  of  womui  wu  ver;  low :  it  v>«  bis  obsriihed 
opinion  that  the  orientala  undentood  much  better  hair  to  dEapoifl  of  thft 
female  hi  than  the  Europeans.  There  vaa  a  braBC(uerie,  a  precipiCanOj 
in  hi*  Dianaer  toward  women,  both  io  public  Mid  private,  whiob  bis 
greateat  adoiireiB  admit  to  have  been  repngiuuit  to  avar;  fBelini  of  tt- 
mala  daUcacy.    Bee  Alitn'i  Butvpt,  vd.  II.  p.  ISl. 
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leon,  who,  with  all  his  greatneas,  never  rose  to  tha 
dignity  of  a  gentleman,  said  in  her  hdwing,  "  Voild 
df  la  gaucherie  americaine  /"  American  awkward- 
lieea  I  Ferhapa  a  certain  tinge  of  political  bitterness 
mingled  in  the  speech,  for  Jerome  had  been  seduced 
into  marriage  by  the  beauty  of  an  American  lady, 
greatly  to  the  chagrin  of  his  aspiring  and  unprinci- 
pled brother.  At  all  events,  though  he  saw  the  bluah 
his  rudeness  had  created,  a  malicious  smile  played 
opon  his  lips,  indicative  of  that  contempt  of  the  feel- 
ings of  women,  which  was  one  of  his  characteristics* 

Madame  Grellct,  however,  survived  the  shock  of 
this  discouri,esy,  which  signalized  her  entry  into  feah- 
ionable  life.  She  soon  became  a  celebrity  in  the  court 
circles,  and  always  maintained  pre-eminence,  alike  for 
beauty  of  person,  grace  of  manners,  and  delicacy  and 
dignity  of  character.  More  than  once  she  had  herre- 
Tenge  upon  the  emperor,  when  in  the  center  of  an  ad- 
miring circle,  he,  with  others,  paid  homage  to  her  fas- 
cinations. Yet  this  transplantation  of  the  lair  Puritan, 
even  to  the  Paradise  of  fashion,  was  not  healthful. 

M.  Grellet  became  one  of  Bonaparte's  receivers- 
general,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  department  of 
the  Dordogne — though  spending  the  winters  in  Paris. 


•  N«pole™'»  citimate  of  ironiMi  wm  *M7  low :  it  »m  hta  aherished 
opinion  Uiat  the  or^eDluls  understood  much  better  bow  to  dinpoie  orth« 
femnlo  tex  th»n  the  EuropeiuB.  There  wu  a  broBqnerie,  ■  pr*clplt«noy 
in  hi*  mknner  toward  women,  both  in  public  and  private,  wiiloh  til 
greatest  admirera  admit  lo  have  bean  repugnant  to  overjr  fcoling  of  fc- 
niala  datioaojr.    See  AUtenU  Rtmp*,  jd.  ii.  p.  IGl. 
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"One  (lav,  afUT  wc  had 
America  and  her  Americ 
herself  to  me  for  a  short  t 
her  room  and  write  a  letter 
gone  from  me  much  longer 
on  her  return  I  said  to  her: 

"  *  You  must  have  been  i 
may  judge  by  the  time  you  1 

"  *  Yes,'  was  her  reply ;  *  b 
ting  all  the  while ;  I  have  bei 

"  *  Indeed  1     Do  you  pray  c 

"  *  Yes — and  even  more  otu 

at  the  convent.' 
"'Why  so?' 

"  *  I  fear,  my  dear  uncle,  thi 
will  attach  me  too  much  to  ea 

How  strange,  how  affecting 
life  as  we  read  them  in  the  i 
ries  of  homes  and  hearts  I  ^ 
of  ^^-  ^    ' 
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were  living.  He  replied  in  the  affimuttiTe,  and  that 
he  was  on  the  point  of  paying  them  a  visit.  1  saw 
him  a  month  afterward,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had 
just  returned  from  the  soath  of  France,  where  he  had 
enjoyed  a  moat  interesting  stay  of  a  fortnight  with 
his  nieces.  One — the  elder — was  married,  and  haii 
children  around  her.  She  was  the  wife  of  an  eminent 
pbysidan,  and  in  easy  circumstances — occupying  a 
good  social  position.  She  was  a  charming  pfraon,  and, 
aa  he  thought,  possessed  something  of  the  appearance 
and  character  of  his  lost  sister.  He  found  that  she 
could  sing  the  simple  Connecticut  ballads— taught  her 
in  childhood,  perhaps  in  the  cradle— by  her  mother : 
she  had  also  some  of  her  sketches  in  pencil,  and  other 
perwnal  mementoes,  which  she  cherished  as  sacred 
relics  of  her  parent,  who  now  seemed  a  saint  in  her 
memory.  How  beautiful  and  how  touching  are  such 
remembrances — flowers  that  cast  perfume  around  the 
very  precincte  of  the  tomb  I 

The  other  neice — where  was  she?  In  a  convent, 
lost  to  the  world — devoted  to  God — if  indeed  to  ex- 
tinguish the  lights  of  life  be  devotion  to  Him  who 
gave  them  I  By  special  fevor,  however,  she  was 
permitted  to  leave  her  seclusion  for  a  short  period, 
that  she  might  see  her  uncle.  She  came  to  the 
house  of  her  sister,  and  remained  there  several  days 
She  was  a  most  interesting  person,  delicate,  grace- 
ful, sensitive,  still  alive  to  all  human  affections.  She 
was  generally  cheerful,  and   entered   with  a  ready 
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at  Boston,  he  journeyed  homeward  till  he  came  to 
New  Haven.  It  chanced  to  be  Commencement-day 
— the  great  jubilee  of  the  city — ^whUe  he  was  there. 
Having  no  acquaintances,  he  set  out  in  the  morning 
to  go  and  see  the  ceremoni^.  Directed  by  the  cur- 
rent of  people  to  the  chapel,  he  went  thither,  and 
asked  for  admittance.  It  was  the  custom  first  to  re- 
ceive the  reverend  clergy  and  the  ladies,  who  had 
privileged  seats  reserved  for  them — the  world  at  large 
being  kept  out  till  these  were  accommodated:  a 
fact  which  shows  that  our  Puritan  ancestors,  if  they 
did  not  hold  women  to  be  divine,  placed  them  on 
the  same  level  as  divines.  The  doorkeeper  scanned 
Major  L ....  as  he  came  up  to  the  place,  and  observ- 
ing him  to  be  a  good-looking  gentleman  in  black, 
with  a  tinge  of  powder  on  his  coat-collar,  set  him 
down  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  so  let  him  pass. 
The  sexton  within  took  him  in  charge,  and  placed 
him  in  the  clerical  quarter  between  two  old  D.  D.'s — 
Dr.  Perkins,  of  West  Hartford,  and  Dr.  Marsh,  of 
Wethersfield,  each  having  the  Five  Points  sticking 
out — ^the  one  fix)m  his  gray  locks  and  the  other  from 
his  finzzed  wig — as  plainly  as  if  they  had  been  em- 
blazoned on  a  banner. 

The  major,  with  the  conscious  ease  of  his  genial 
nature  and  southern  breeding,  took  his  seat  and  sur- 
veyed the  scene.  His  gaze  soon  fell  upon  a  hStterj 
of  eyes — ^beautiful,  yet  dangerous — that  ran  along  the 
gallery.    Unconscious  of  the  sanctity  and  ft^tintlinAffl 
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astonishment — "it  ain't  a  salamander  hat  arter  alL 
WeU;  rU  pay  the  flip  I" 

Yet  wit  is  not  always  wisdom.  Keen  as  thia  man 
was  as  ta  things  immediately  before  him,  he  was  of 
narrow  understanding.  He  seemed  not  to  possess  the 
faculty  of  reasoning  beyond  hia  senses.  He  never 
would  admit  that  the  sun  was  iixed,  and  that  the 
world  turned  round.  In  an  argument  upon  this  point 
before  an  audience  of  his  class,  he  would  have  floored 
Sir  John  Heraehel  or  Lord  Rosse  by  his  homely  but 
pointed  ridicule. 

I  remember  that  when  the  great  solar  eclipse  of 
1806  was  approaching,  he  with  two  other  men  were  at 
work  in  one  of  our  fields,  not  fer  from  the  house.  The 
eclipse  was  to  begin  at  ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  and  my 
father  sent  an  invitation  to  the  workmen  to  come  up 
and  observe  it  through  some  pieces  of  smoked  glass. 
They  came,  though  Mat  ridiculed  the  idea  of  an  eclipse 
— not  but  the  thing  might  happen — but  it  was  idle  to 
suppose  it  could  be  foretold.  While  they  were  waiting 
and  watching  for  the  great  event,  my  father  explain- 
ed that  the  light  of  the  sun  upon  the  earth  was  to  be 
interrupted  by  the  intrusion  of  the  moon,  and  that 
this  was  to  produce  a  transient  night  upon  the  scene 
around  us. 

Mat  laughed  with  that  low  scoffing  chuckle,  with 
which  a  woodchuck,  safe  in  his  rocky  den,  replies  to 
the  bark  of  a  besieging  dog. 

"So yoa  don't  believe  this 7"  said  my  fiither. 


■  p 
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"  Yrs,  1  s.'iy  S'.)," 

'•  Well  :  didn't  vol 
lOtli  chapter  of  Josliu 

"  Yes." 

"  And  didn't  you  te 
the  sun  and  moon  to  st 

"  Yes." 

"  Well :  what  was  tl 
stand  still  if  it  never  mo 

This  was  a  dead  shot, 
in  the  presence  of  an  aud 
lowship  of  ignorance,  to  i 
thus  successful,  Mat  wen* 

"  Now,  Parson  Goodri< 
turn  a  thing  that's  got  wi 
ter'll  run  out,  won't  it  7" 

"  No  doubt." 

"If  tho  '-'  '- 
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and  bore  on  liis  face  an  air  of  aaprerae  contempt,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  You  don't  humbug  me !" 

But  ignorance  and  denial  of  the  works  of  God  do 
not  interrupt  their  march.  By  slow  and  invisible 
degrees,  a  shade  crept  over  the  landscape.  There 
was  no  cloud  in  the  sky,  but  a  chill  stole  through 
the  atmosphere,  and  a  strange  dimneaa  fell  over  the 
world.  It  was  midday,  yet  it  seemed  like  the  ap- 
proach of  night  There  was  something  fearful  in 
this,  as  if  the  sun  was  nboiit  to  be  blotted  out  in 
the  midst  of  hia  glory — the  light  of  the  world  to 
be  extinguished  at  the  moment  of  its  noon  I  All  na- 
ture seemed  chilled  and  awed  by  the  strange  phenom- 
enon. The  birds,  with  startled  looks  and  ominous 
notes,  left  their  bu.fy  cares  and  gathered  in  the  thick 
branches  of  the  trees,  where  they  seemed  to  hold 
counsel  one  with  another.  The  hens,  with  slow  and 
hesitating  steps,  set  their  faces  toward  their  roosts. 
One  old  ben,  with  a  brood  of  chickens,  walked  along 
with  a  tall,  halting  tread,  and  sought  shelter  upon 
the  barn-floor,  where  she  gathered  her  young  ones 
under  her  wings,  continuing  to  make  a  low  sound,  as 
if  saying — "Hush,  my  babes,  lie  still  and  slumber," 
At  the  same  time,  like  many  a  mother  before  her,  while 
seeking  to  bring  peace  to  her  oi^'*pring,  her  own  heart 
was  agitated  with  proibund  anxiety, 

I  well  remember  this  phenomenon* — the  first  of  the 


v'l   naiure  ^vas,  inueor. 
incident,  i'voiw  its  ini^r 
irn]>ressivc  display  of 
skies.     Yet,  though  tl 
conflict  of  the  heavenl 
paid  some  attention  to 
others.     Mat  Olmstead 
workmen  were  overwhel 
At  length  the  eclipse  i 
ture  slowly  returned  to  I 
came  forth,  and  sang  a  j 
some  impending  calamit} 
filled  the  air ;  the  old  hei 
sumed  her  rambles,  and  ir 


teresUn^.     At  the  point  of  greste 
as  to  mako  an  overcoat  desirable. 
neA8  in  the  west  aswuniod  the  appc 
atorm.    A  luminous  ring  surroumi 
tally  hid.    Such  was  tV>«  -' 
bv  » '*'•*  ' 
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i\y  witli  her  invigniated  scraU;hingg.  The  workmen, 
tot),  having  taken  a  glass  of  grog,  returned  ihought- 
fully  to  their  labors. 

"  Aft«r  all,"  said  one  of  the  men,  as  they  passec 
along  to  the  field,  "  I  guess  the  pareon  was  right 
about  the  sun  and  the  moon." 

"  Weil,  perhaps  he  was,"  said  Mat ;  "  but  then 
Joshua  was  wrong," 

Notwithstanding  this  man's  habitual  incredulity, 
he  had  still  his  weak  side,  for  he  was  a  firm  believer 
in  ghosts — not  ghosts  in  general,  but  two  that  he  had 
Been  himself.  Like  most  other  ghost-seers,  he  patron- 
ized none  but  his  own.  These  were  of  enormous  size, 
white  and  wiDged  like  angela.  He  had  seen  them 
one  dark  night  as  he  was  going  to  his  house — a  little 
brown  tenement,  situated  on  a  lonesome  lane  that 
diverged  to  the  left  from  the  high-road  to  Salem.  It 
was  very  late,  and  Mat  bad  spent  the  evening  at  tho 
tavern,  like  Tarn  0"Shanter ;  like  him,  he  "  was  na 
fou,  but  just  had  plenty" — a  circumstance,  I  must  say, 
rather  uncommon  with  him,  for  he  was  by  no  means 
a  tippler,  beyond  the  habits  of  that  day.  It  is  prob- 
able that  all  modern  ghosts  are  revealed  only  to  the 
second-sight  of  alcohol,  insanity,  or  the  vapors ;  even 
in  this  case  of  Mat  Olmstead's,  it  turned  out  that  his 
two  angela  were  a  couple  of  white  geese,  whom  he 
had  startled  info  flight,  as  he  stumbled  upon  them 
quietly  snoozing  in  the  joint  of  a  rail  fence  I 

It  has  often  appeared  to  me  that  Mat  Olmstead  was 
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lOtelligencoT  of  the  town.  If  he  was  thus  rich  in 
lore,  he  dearly  loved  to  diapenae  it,  asking  only  in 
return  attentive  listeners,  lie  liked  discnasioii,  pro- 
vided it  was  all  left  to  himself.  He  was  equal  to  all 
questions ;  with  my  father,  he  dilated  upon  auch  high 
matters  as  the  Purchase  of  Louisiana ;  Lewis  and 
Clarke's  Exploring  Expedition ;  the  death  of  Ham- 
ilton in  the  duel  with  Aaron  Barr;  the  attack  of  the 
Leopsird  on  the  Chesapeake  ;*  Fulton's  attempts  at 
Steam  navigation,  and  the  other  agitating  topics  of 

■  Thaw  BBVvriJ  flvpnli',  trlijoh  lisvo  Dow  pnHied  inla  lh«  inist  of  dis- 

Tha  Furchaie  ^  LauUuijia,  in  ISOS,  ww  made  b;  our  miniHton  \a 
Fnooe.IdviD^ton  Hud  Monroe,  of  BounparM,  llieo  "  CodboI  for  lire,"  fur 
til*  snm  of  fiHecnnumoiiB  of  dollars.  Though  ths  trcstf  waawhoU;  ud- 
aUhoHied,  our  i;ovuruincQt  oocepted  aud  mtified  it.  Jeffeman,  tbea 
Pn«idcnl,  HBiictioiied  and  prumolcd  it,  tliough  lie  know  it  lo  ba  uo- 
ooDBtitulioDal,  oi  has  since  sjipeareJ  by  liis  privHte  correHpondenca 
B  &ct  the  mors  nimurkuble,  ub  lie  had  olwaye  pretended  lo  make 
•trict  coustmnloii  of  tlie  Constitution  >  cardinal  poUUeal  principli 
The  fcderaliKtB  opposed  the  treaty,  Ks  uncoustitutional,  and  aa  a  d< 
Btmction  of  the  bshiiiee  botween  the  free  Stales  and  slave  States, 
ntablished  by  tliat  inHlrunioiit.  T)ic  dcmocrutic  party,  kuoviiig  the 
truth  of  all  this,  but  having  a  laajorily,  aoeopted  tho  treaty.  Tlioiieh 
■pparcnlly  a  beneilcial  measure— tba  mode  in  whicli  it  was  effected,  bus 
laid  the  roundaOoo  of  the  mo«  alarming  evila.  This  eiamplo  of  a  pal- 
pable violation  of  the  Conntitation  by  JcSbrson— tlio  ^reat  apoillo  of 
democracy — and  »anctioned  and  glorified  by  tliat  dominant  party,  han 
deprived  that  instrument  of  much  of  itx  binding  tbrce  npon  the  con- 
science of  the  country.  Hence,  it  ha«  become  the  constant  subject  of 
invasiOQ  and  violation  by  party.  If  our  govern  monC  is  ever  overthrown, 
iU  dealh-blow  will  bo  traced  to  tliis  ad.  Haii  the  trun  course  been 
■dopted^that  of  a  niodlfiuation  of  tlio  Constitution  by  tlic  pooplo— no 
dopbt  that  stipututions  in  respect  to  slavery  would  have  been  impooed, 
which  would  iiBve  prevented  itn  present  ciiormous  entonsiou,  and  saved 
tlie  country  from  llie  irritating  dilBeultiea  in  widch  tiiat  aiibjeot  now  in- 

It  Is  ■  matter  worthy  of  remark  tliat  this  first  violation  of  the-Conati- 
tntioQ  cwne  from  the  strict  oountruclionii>tB ;  it  b  tVom  them  alio,  at  t^ 
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those  times,  as  they  came  one  after  another.  He  was 
profound  upon  the  sources  of  the  Nile  and  the  Niger, 
learned  upon  the  site  of  Eldorado,  and  magniloquent 
upon  Napoleon,  then  making  the  whole  earth  re 
sound  with  his  ominous  march  toward  universal  do- 
minion. To  a  humble  auditory  of  men  and  boys, 
gathered  by  chance — as  on  a  wet  day,  or  a  Saturday 
afternoon,  in  the  stoop  of  Keeler's  tavern — ^he  told 
about  Putnam  and  the  wolf,  Greneral  Stark  and  his 
wife  Molly,  with  variations  of  Washington  and  the  war. 

present  daj,  that  we  hear  that  iiiatrameDt  made  the  oonatant  object  of 
threatened  nullification  or  repudiation. 

Z^ffii  and  darkest  Expedition  to  the  PaeifiCy  acroRS  the  continent  bj 
way  of  the  sources  of  the  Missouri,  began  in  1808  and  was  completed 
in  1806.  This  was  made  the  theme  of  g^eat  eulogy  by  the  fHends  of 
Jefferson,  whose  scientific  pretensions  provoked  abundance  of  ridicule 
in  his  opponents.  In  January,  1807,  a  dinner  was  given  at  Washiugton 
to  Capt.  Lewis,  in  compliment  and  congratulation  for  liU  success  In  the 
expedition.  Joel  Barlow  produced  a  song  on  the  occasion,  fUll  of  ri- 
diculous bombafit.    One  verse  will  give  an  idea  of  it : 

**  With  the  same  soaring  genios  thy  Lewis  ascends, 
And  seizes  the  car  of  the  sun  ; 
0*er  the  sky-propping  hiUe,  and  high  waters  he  hends, 
And  gives  the  proud  earth  a  new  zone.^ 

This  was  sarcastically  parodied  by  John  Q.  Adams,  who  did  not  dis- 
dain to  make  the  domestic  fruilticH  of  Jefferson  the  object  of  his  saUre. 
One  verse  is  as  follows,  it  havin*:^  rofcrcuce  to  Barlow's  suggestion  that 
the  name  of  the  Columbia  river  should  bo  changed  to  Lewis'  river. 

**  Let  Busky  Sally  henceforth  hear 

The  name  of  Isabella: 
And  let  the  mountains  all  of  salt, 

Be  christen'd  Monticella. 
The  h(^  with  navel  on  his  back. 

Torn  Paine  may  be  when  drunk,  sir : 
And  Joel  callM  the  prairie  dog. 

Which  once  was  eallM  a  sknnk,  sir." 

It  is  curious  and  instructive  to  know  that  soon  after  this  (March,  1808)| 
J.  Q.  Adams,  having  lost  castu  with  the  federalists  of  MasBaohaBetts, 
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I  hftve  an  impreseioii  that  Lieut.  Smith  after  all, 
was  not  very  profound  ;  tat  to  me  he  was  a  miracle  of 
learning.  I  listened  to  his  diecusaions  with  very  little 
interest,  but  hia  narratives  engaged  my  whole  atten- 
tion. These  were  always  descriptive  of  actual  events. 
for  be  would  have  disdained  fiction;  from  them  I  de^ 
rived  a  satisfaction  that  I  never  found  in  fables.  Tlte 
travels  of  Mungo  Park,  his  strange  adventures  and 
melancholy  deatli — which  about  those  days  transpired 
through  the  newspapers,  and  all  of  which  Lieutenant 

none  14  Jeir«riHiii,  nod  ncvn^ed  tlicm  of  ircuaooable  lifeigae,  nod  vr» 
conaequenl^  made  a  good  iloniocrnC,  and  eenl  u  Uiaiiitir  lo  Russia  in 
ISOt.  The  transformaUoaB  of  politiciuu  we  oftea  u  wondsrful  u 
tbote  arHulequin, 

Tbe  Death  itf  AlaaniUr  Hamilton,  3a\y  11,1804,  in  ■  duel  with  Avon 
Burr,  the  Vioe-Preaicieiit  of  [be  Uniud  SLitei,  proJaoed  llie  moM  vivid 
emotiooB  of  mingled  regret  and  indignatiou.  Hamilton,  Chough  in  pri- 
*ue  life  DoC  without  blemislies,  van  a  man  of  ooblo  character  and  VMt 
abilitiea.  Burr  wan  in  eveiy  tiling  false  and  UQprinciple<l.  lie  feared 
and  envied  Hamillon,  iinr]  with  tlio  exprcM  purpose  of  taking  hia  life, 
(breed  liim  into  the  coiilliot.  Hamilton  TdII,  tktallj  wounded,  at  the  drat 
Are,  and  Burr,  like  another  Cain,  fled  to  tlie  South,  and  at  laec  to  Europe, 
before  the  indignation  of  the  whole  nation.  After  many  years  he  re- 
turned—neglected,  shunned,  deapixed — yet  lingering  on  to  the  year  IBS6, 
when  at  the  age  of  eighty  he  died,  leaving  his  blackened  uiune  to  stand 
by  theeide  of  that  of  Benedict  Arnold. 

The  AOark  of  Ihi  Jlrituh  ihip-qf-icar  Linpard  <n  the  U.  S.  thip  Oitt- 
apalce,  took  place  olT  Hampton  Kooda,  in  June,  1S07.  The  latter,  com- 
manded by  Commodore  Burron,  was  jUBt  out  of  port,  and  apprehending 
no  danger,  woa  lolidly  unprepared  for  action.  The  oomtnacder  of  the 
British  vessel  demanded  four  sailors  of  the  Chasspeake,  cLiimed  to  be 
descrtera,  and  as  lliene  were  not  aurrendcred,  he  poured  hia  broadsidea 
into  the  American  ve^el,  which  wae  speedily  disabled.  He  then  took 
thefour^enmcn,  and  theCheaapeakopatbiuk  toXorfolk.  This  auda- 
cious set  was  perpetr.ited  under  tlie  "right  of  search,"  aa  maintained 
by  Qreat  Britain,  The  indi,-:iation  of  the  American  people  knew  no 
bounds :  Jefferson  demanilcit  iipulogy,  and  the  British  government  im- 
mediately oSercd  it.  It  was  not  the  policy  of  our  President,  however, 
to  aettla  the  matter  «ith  Great  Britain :  so  this  difileal^  wai  kept  tlon; 
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Sre,  L^a.-'.T  :':.e  =lzt  t:  :'::e  =.>:-:l  jassirig  acrciss  ihe 
L-:— iirer.  uj  B.:-T::lcast.     I;  was  at  an 

■yi  ::.e  ^ir-irz..  ::  sv'siW  dis.:^L.de>i  M.Tard  I'ae 
cart:.:  ■xV.'.':  si:.'.  &:  a  iTefi:  e'.t-Ta'.ior.  it  bnrei.  wim 
thrrt  r-:  j-yyA^ivf:  txplosiorj,  icio  norr  fragnn?nts.  Tiie 
rfifyirt  "a-jis  'ike  thK-i  c'aps  of  raf,";i::^  ifcaiider  in  quick 

XIv  father,  who  saw  the  ligiit  ati'.!  hcanl  the 
fvjiin'ls,  dcclar(^I  it  to  Vje  a  mel/or  of  extraonlinarr 
rna^niitii'K  It  was  noticed  all  over  the  town,  and 
caiJKod  gr<;at  ex<;il<rmont.  On  the  following  day  the 
newH  f;ainc  that  huge  fn)^m<rii'.^  of  stone  liad  fallen 
in  til"!  adji«:<.'nt  ttivrn  of  Wirstnn,  somo  ciiilit  or  ten 

T'lrjiHr-t,  mil  1r<'<^iw  ■  |>r'lVl,'r}l,^IlCllillc;lllt  -jf  <!<rliiy  ntiJ  dii>l<imiuic  rhi- 
rmvry.  "  /  m-itl  lU  •'»«  tttlt,npl  in  t,ltif  th'.  nfair  o/tht  Ctu-ipaUe," 
wiw  ■  ciiitiiiioti  iii-"I«  iif  L')iarH'luri<iii!!  uny  Jirjiule  wliicli  nwiaod  iiiter- 
iiilimliln.  I 'iimiiii»liin-  ISiirruti  ».i.<  >UKpuL'k'il  thim  lil«  oiimuiiiu-l,  and 
ll  wii'Kuirii!  ]>oiiiriilullii-i'>ii  tolliixtiyConiiiioJoTO  Dcualnr,  lha;»ueeil 
a  ilunl  Ixiluri'uii  lliuna  tw<i  |>i'nuiis,  vrliich  HDilcii  in  tlia  duUh  of  Ui«  Utr 
lar.UurdliUU,  IHltn. 
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miles  southeast  of  Eidgefield.  The  story  spread  &r 
and  wide,  and  some  of  the  professors  of  Yale  College 
citine  to  the  place,  and  examiaed  the  fragmenLi  of 
this  strange  visitor  from  the  skies.  It  appcarwi 
that  the  people  in  the  neighborhood  heard  the  rush- 
ing of  the  atones  through  the  air,  as  well  as  the  shock 
when  they  struck  the  earth.  One,  weighing  two  hun- 
dred pounds,  fell  on  a  rock,  which  it  splintered — its 
huge  fragraenta  plowing  op  the  ground  around  to  the 
ejtent  of  a  hundred  feet.  One  piece,  weighing  twen- 
ty-five pounds,  was  taken  to  New  Haven,  where  it  is 
still  to  be  Hcen,  in  the  mineralogical  cabinet  of  the 
college.  The  professors  estimated  this  meteor*  to  be 
half  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  to  have  traveled  through 
the  heavens  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  hundred  miles 
a  minute. 

On  this  extraordinary  occasion  the  lieutenant  came 
to  our  house,  according  to  his  wont,  and  for  several 
successive  evenings  discoursed  to  us  upon  the  sub- 
ject. I  must  endeavor  to  give  you  a  specimen  of  hia 
performances. 

•  The  oitroordiniirj-  meWor,  lieru  alluded  to,  was  bo  distinctly  ob- 
•erved,  as  to  have  nettled  oiaoypolnts  reBpectingmet^orio  stcnes,  which 
were  before  involved  in  some  doubt.  The  immense  speed  of  its  prog- 
ress and  its  euoriiioiis  Hize  were  detcrmioed  by  the  fact  that  it  was  seen 
at  Die  moment  of  its  explosion,  through  a  "pace  more  than  ■  hondred 
miles  in  diunictcr,  and  that  it  parsed  across  the  zenith  in  aluiit  lea 
aeoonds.  It  appears  probable  that  it  was  not  a  solid  moss,  nor  is  it  to 
be  anppoaed  that  more  than  a  nmall  portion  of  it  fell  to  the  earth  when 
the  eiplopion  took  phice.  It  must  bo  mlmilled,  however,  that  we  have 
jret  no  saliefactory  (licory  ad  to  the  origin  and  natnre  of  theae  wondBi~ 
M  bodies. 
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"  It  seems  to  me,  sir,"  sud  he,  addressing  my  fa- 
ther, "  that  these  meteors,  or  falling  stars,  or  what  not, 
are  very  strange  things,  and  have  not  received  due 
attention  from  the  learned  world.  Thej  are  of  great 
antiquity,  sir:  their  appearance  is  recorded  as  far 
back  as  654  B.  c.  One  is  spoken  of  by  the  elder 
Pliny,  air,  which  fell  near  the  town  of  Gallipoli,  in 
Asia  Minor,  about  405  b.  c.  This  was  to  be  seen  in 
Pliny's  time — that  is,  five  hundred  years  afterward, 
and  was  then  as  big  as  a  wagon,  sir.  From  these 
remote  dates  down  to  the  present  time,  these  wonder- 
ful phenomena  have  occurred  at  intervals,  so  that  two 
hundred  instances  are  on  record.  It  is  probable  that 
many  more  have  passed  unnoticed  by  man,  either  in 
the  night,  or  in  remote  places,  or  in  the  vast  oceans 
which  cover  two  thirds  of  the  earth's  surface.  In  gen- 
eral, sir,  these  meteors  send  down  showers  of  stones, 
of  various  sizes.  Some  of  the  fragments  are  no  big- 
ger than  a  pea ;  others  are  of  greater  magnitude — in 
one  instance  weighing  twenty-five  thousand  pounds. 

"  Well,  sir,  this  subject  becomes  one  of  importance, 
-ind  the  inquiry  as  to  what  these  strange  things  are, 
demands  attention  of  the  philosopher.  I  have  stud- 
ied the  subject  profoundly ;  I  have  looked  into  the  va- 
riouj  theories,  and  am  by  no  means  satisfied  with  any 
of  them,  sir.  Some  suppose  these  meteors  to  be  cast 
out  of  the  volcanic  craters  of  the  moon,  but  that  sup- 
position I  deem  incompatible  with  Scripture,  and  the 
general  aspect  of  the  universe.     The  Bible  represents 
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nature  as  harraonioua ;  it  speaks  of  the  morning  stars 
as  singing  together.  It  is  impious,  then,  to  suppose 
that  the  moon,  a  mere  satellite  of  the  earth,  can  bo 
in  a  stale  of  rebellion,  and  discharging  its  destructive 
batteries  upon  the  earth,  its  lord  and  master.  Besides, 
the  moon  thus  constantly  firing  at  the  earth  would, 
in  the  course  of  time,  be  all  shot  away." 

"That  is,"  said  my  father,  "it  would  get  out  of 
ammunition,  as  the  Americana  did  at  Bunker  Hill?" 

"  Just  so,  sir ;  therefore  I  look  upon  these  as  crude 
opinions,  arising  &om  a  supej-iicial  view  of  the  uni- 
Terse.  I  have  examined  the  subject,  sir,  and  am 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  these  phenomena  are 
animals  revolving  in  the  orbits  of  space  between  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Occasionally,  one  of  them  comes 
too  near  the  earth,  and  rushing  through  our  atmo- 
sphere with  immense  velocity,  takes  fire  and  ex- 
plodes 1" 

"  This  is  rather  a  new  theory,  is  it  not?"  said  my 
&ther.  "It  appears  that  these  meteoric  stones,  in 
whatever  country  they  fall,  are  composed  of  the  same 
ingredients — mostly  silex,  iron,  and  nickel ;  these 
substances  would  make  rather  a  hard  character,  if  en- 
dowed with  animal  life,  and  especially  with  the  capa- 
city of  rushing  through  space  at  the  rate  of  two  or 
three  hundred  miles  a  minute,  and  then  exploding  ?" 

"  These  substances  I  consider  only  as  the  shell  of 
the  animal,  air." 

"  You  regard  the  creature  as  a  huge  shell-fish,  then  7" 
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"  Not  necessarily  a  fish,  for  a  whole  order  of  na- 
ture, cftllcd  Crustacea,  has  the  booes  on  the  outside. 
In  this  case  of  meteors,  I  suppose  them  to  be  cov- 
ered with  some  softer  substance,  for  it  frequently 
happens  that  a  jelly-like  matter  comes  down  with 
meteoric  stones.  This  resembles  coagulated  blood ; 
and  thus  what  is  called  bloody  rain  or  snow,  has 
often  fallen  over  great  spaces  of  country.  Now, 
when  the  chemists  analyze  these  things — the  stones, 
which  I  consider  the  bones,  and  the  jelly,  which  I 
consider  the  fat,  and  the  rain,  which  I  consider  the 
blood — they  find  them  all  to  consist  of  the  same  ele- 
ments— that  is,  silex,  iron,  nickel,  &c.  None  but 
my  animal  theory  will  harmonize  all  these  phenom 
ena,  sir." 

"But,"  interposed  my  father,  "consider  the  en  or 
mous  size  of  your  aerial  monsters.  I  recollect  to  have 
read  only  a  short  time  since,  that  in  the  year  180S, 
about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  inhabitants 
of  several  towns  of  Normandy,  in  France,  heard 
noises  in  the  sky,  like  the  peals  of  cannon  and  mus- 
ketry, with  a  long-continued  roll  of  drums.  Looking 
upward,  they  saw  something  like  a  small  cloud  at  an 
immense  elevation,  which  soon  seemed  to  explode, 
sending  its  vapor  in  all  directions.  At  l.t.st  a  hissing 
noise  was  hcai^d,  and  then  stones  fell,  s]jreading  over 
a  country  three  miles  wide' by  eight  miles  long.  No 
less  than  two  thousand  jiieces  were  collected,  weigh- 
ing from  one  ounce  to  seventeen  pounds.     That  must 
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have  been  rather  a  large  auimiti — eight  miles  long 
and  three  miles  wide !" 

"  What  is  that,  sir,  in  comparison  with  the  earth, 
which  Kepler,  the  greatest  pliiltjsopher  that  ever 
lived,  conceived  to  be  a  huge  beast  ?" 

"  Yes ;  but  did  he  prove  it  ?" 

"He  gave  good  reasons  for  it,  air.  Ho  fimnd  very 
striking  analogies  between  the  earth  and  animal  ex- 
istences: such  as  the  tides,  indicating  ita  breathing 
through  vast  internal  lunga  ;  earthquakes,  resembling 
eructations  from  the  stomach  ;  and  volcanoes,  anggea- 
tive  of  boils,  pimplos,  and  other  cutaneous  eruptions." 

"  I  think  I  have  seen  your  theory  set  to  verse." 

Saying  this,  my  father  rose,  and  bringing  a  book, 
read  as  follows : 

"  To  me  things  are  not  as  to  vulgar  eyea — 
I  woald  all  nature's  works  aaatomizd : 
This  world  a  living  monster  seems  to  me, 
Rolling  and  sporting  in  the  aortal  soa: 
The  soil  encompasses  her  rocks  and  stones. 
As  fle^h  in  animals  encircles  bones. 
I  see  vast  ocean,  liko  n  heart  in  play. 
Pant  systole  and  diastole  every  day. 
And  by  uimumber'd  venu*  streams  supplied, 
Up  her  broad  rivera  force  tlie  aerial  tide. 
The  world's  great  lungs,  monsoon'  and  trade-winds  show— 
From  east  to  west,  from  west  to  oast  tliey  blow  ■ 
The  hills  are  pimplea,  whicli  earth's  face  defile, 
And  homing  Etna  an  eruptive  boil. 
On  her  high  mountains  living  forests  grow. 
And  downy  grass  o'orspreads  the  vale*  bek>w: 


From  her  vast  hodj  ptnpirttioiM  riM, 
Condense  ia  cloads  and  Boat  beneath  the  aldea.*^ 

My  fatlier  having  closed  the  book,  the  profound 
lieutenant,  who  did  not  conceive  it  possible  that  a 
thing  so  serions  could  be  made  the  subject  of  a  joke, 
said: 

"  A  happy  illustration  of  my  philosophy,  sir,  though 
I  can  not  commend  the  form  in  which  it  is  put  If  a 
man  haa  any  thing  worth  saying,  sir,  he  should  use 
prose.  Poetry  is  only  proper  when  one  wishes  to 
embellish  folly,  or  dignify  trifles.  In  this  case  it  ia 
otherwise,  I  admit;  and  I  am  happy  to  And  so  pow- 
erful a  supporter  of  my  animal  theory  of  meteors.  I 
shall  consider  the  subject,  and  present  it  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  philosophic  world." 

One  prominent  characteristic  of  this  our  Ridgefield 
philosopher  was,  that  when  a  great  event  came  about, 
he  fancied  that  he  had  foreseen  and  predicted  it  from 
the  beginning.  Now  about  this  time  Fultoa  actually 
succeeded  in  his  long-sought  application  of  steam  to 

■  Tills  U  Troni  the  "  Orafum  ahici  mii/ht  iaM  bttn  dtiintrtd,"  bj 
Fnmcis  Ilopkinoon,  LL.  D.,  publiolied  ins  volnme  entitled,  "  Amtnean 
Poenu,  ulecitd  and  original,"  Lilclifield,  Coiiti.,  1T98.  Thisirork  1  eon- 
uilered.  in  my  yoiitli,  one  of  the  marvels  of  Axicricnii  literatan :  in 
point  of  fact  itcomprised  neorly  aJl  tbe  livinic  Americao  pocUy  M  tliM 
en.  Tlie  cliicf  names  in  it.i  goluy  of  sUra  were,  Trumbull,  tlia  oiiclior 
ofM'FliiKal,  Hoiothy  Dwl^lit,  Joel  Bnrlow,  Duvid  nuinphrie^,  Leinnol 
Hopkinn,  Williiim  Living:fton,  Riclmrd  Alsop,  Tbcodoro  Dniglit,  and 
Pliilip  Frcnoau.  It  is  nov  cot  witlioul  ioteresc,  espeoiklly  t»  one  of 
the  eignH  of  those  time* — the  lu[«.  Cone,  «cope,  and  ettant  of  the  oor- 
rcDt  indlgenona  poelB  and  po«tiy— only  eiity  yeuv  ago.  At  that  em 
Coiineatiaat  wM  the  focal  point  ofpoatio  Inspiration  on  tUi  continent 
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naTigatioD.  The  general  opinion  of  the  country  bad 
been,  all  along,  that  he  was  a  monomaniac,  attempt- 
ing an  impoaaibility.  Ho  waa  the  standing  theme  of 
cheap  newspaper  wit,  and  the  general  God-aend  of 
orators,  who  were  hard  run  for  a  joke.  Lieutenant 
Smith,  who  was  only  an  eclio  of  what  passed  around 
him,  during  the  period  of  Fulton's  labors,  participated 
in  the  current  contempt ;  bat  when  the  news  came,  in 
October,  1807,  that  he  had  actually  succeeded — that 
one  of  his  boata  had  walked  the  waters  like  a  thing  of 
life,  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour,  against  the  cur- 
Tent  of  the  Hudson  river — then,  atill  an  echo  of  the 
public  voice — did  he  greatly  jubilate. 

"  I  told  you  so :  1  told  you  so  1"  was  his  first  ex- 
clamation, as  he  entered  the  house,  swelling  with  the 
account. 

"  Well,  and  what  is  it  ?"  said  my  father. 

"  Fulton  has  made  hia  boat  go,  sir  I  I  toM  you 
how  it  would  be,  sir.  It  opens  a  new  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  navigation.  We  shall  go  to  Europe  in  ten 
days,  sir  1" 

Now  you  will  readily  understand,  that  in  these 
sketches  I  do  not  pretend  to  report  with  literal  pre- 
cision the  profound  discourses  of  oiir  Bidgefield  sa- 
vant ;  I  remember  only  the  general  outlines,  the  rest 
being  easily  suggested.  My  desire  is  to  present  the 
portrait  of  one  of  the  notables  of  our  village — one 
whom  I  remember  with  pleasure,  and  whom  I  con- 
ceive to  be  a  representative  of  the  amiable,  and  per- 
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baps  aseful  race  of  fussy  philosophers  to  be  found  In 
most  coutitn'  villages.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  Yan- 
kee Pickwick,  fiill  of  knowledge,  and  a  yearning  de- 
sire to  make  everybody  share  in  his  learning.  Aa 
was  proper,  he  was  a  prophet,  an  "  I-told-you-so  I' 
who  foresees  every  thing  after  it  has  happened.  Un 
like  Mat  Olmstcad,  who  believed  too  little,  perhaps 
he  believed  too  much :  for  whatever  he  saw  in  print 
he  considered  as  proved.  If  he  ever  doubted  any 
thing,  it  was  when  he  had  not  been  the  first  to  reveal 
it  to  the  village.  Yet  whatever  his  foibles,  I  was 
certainly  indebted  to  him  for  miuiy  hours  of  amuse- 
moiil,  and  no  doubt  for  a  great  deal  of  information. 

From  the  town  oracle,  I  turn  to  the  town  miser. 
Granthcr  Baldwin,  as  I  remember  him,  was  threescore 
year.s  and  ten — perhaps  a  little  more.  He  was  a  man 
of  middle  size,  but  thin,  wiry,  and  bloodless,  and  hav- 
ing his  body  bent  forward  ut  a  sharp  angle  with  his 
hips,  while  his  bead  was  thrown  back  over  his  shoul- 
ders— giving  his  person  the  general  form  of  a  reversed 
letter  'A.  Kis  comjilexion  was  brown  and  stony;  his 
eye  gray  and  twinkling,  with  a  nose  and  chin  almost 
meeting  like  a  pair  of  forceps.  His  hair — standing  out 
with  an  irritable  frizz — was  of  a  rusty  gray.  He  was 
always  restless,  and  walked  and  rode  with  a  sort  of 
hagginh  ru])idity.  At  church,  he  wriggled  in  his  seat, 
tasted  fennel,  and  bobbed  his  head  up  and  down  and 
around.  He  could  not  afford  tobacco,  so  he  chewed, 
with  a  constant  activity,  either  an  oak  chip  or  the 
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mots  of  elecampane,  wbicb  was  iadigenous  in  the 
lane  near  hia  house.  On  Sundays  he  was  deuent  in 
bia  attire,  but  on  week-days  te  was  a  beggarly  cunos- 
ity.  It  waa  said  that  he  ont^e  exchanged  hats  with  a 
scarecrow,  and  cheated  scandalously  in  the  bargain. 
His  boots — a  withered  wreck  of  an  old  pair  of  white- 
tops — dangled  over  hia  shrunken  calves,  and  a  coat 
in  tattcra  fluttered  from  hia  body.  He  rode  a  awitch- 
tailed,  ambling  mare,  which  always  went  like  the 
wind,  shaking  the  old  gentleman  merrily  from  right 
to  left,  and  making  hia  bones,  boots,  and  raga  ruatle 
]ike  hia  o\vii  bush -harrow.  Fiimiliar  as  he  was,  the 
school-boys  were  never  tired  of  him,  and  when  he 
passed,  "There  goes  Granther  Baldwin  1"  was  the  in- 
variable ejaculation, 

I  muat  add — in  order  to  complete  the  picture — that 
in  contrast  to  his  elvish  leanness  and  wizard  activity, 
his  wife  was  bloated  with  fat,  and  either  from  indo- 
lence or  lethargy,  dozed  away  half  her  life  in  the 
chimney  corner.  It  was  said,  and  no  doubt  truly, 
that  she  often  went  to  sleep  at  the  table,  sometimes 
allowing  a  rind  of  bacon  to  stick  out  of  her  mouth 
till  her  nap  was  over,  I  have  a  faint  notion  of  hav- 
ing seen  this  myself.  She  spent  a  large  part  of  her 
life  in  cheating  her  husband  out  of  fourpence-ka'jien- 
nieB*  of  which  more  than  a  peck  were  found  secreted 
in  an  old  chest,  at  her  death. 

*  Aocordiog  to  the  old  New  England  currenoy,  tbe  Spanish  sixteenth 
of  ■  doUw — ths  BiipeoM  of  Kew  York  and  the  p'mjaae  of  Loaielena— 
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It  was  the  boast  of  tliis  man  that  he  had  lisen  from 
poverty  to  wealth,  and  he  loved  to  deacaibe  the  jho- 
CC8S  of  his  advaiicemeDt.  He  always  worked  in  the 
com-geld  till  it  was  so  dark  that  he  oould  see  his  hoe 
sirikefire.  Whenintheheatofsommerhewasobliged 
occasionally  to  let  his  cattle  breathe,  he  sat  on  a  sharp 
stone,  lest  he  should  test  too  long.  He  paid  half  a 
dollar  to  the  parson  for  mairj'ing  him,  which  he  al- 
ways regretted,  as  one  of  his  neighbors  got  the  job 
done  for  a  pint  of  mustard-seed.  On  laat-days,  he 
made  his  cattle  go  without  food  as  well  as  himself. 
He  systematically  stooped  to  save  a  crooked  pin  or  a 
rusty  nail,  as  it  would  cost  more  to  make  it  than  to 
pick  it  up.  Such  were  his  boasts — or  at  least,  such 
were  the  things  traditionally  imputed  to  him. 

He  was  withal  a  man  of  keen  faculties ;  sagacious 
in  the  purchase  of  land,  as  well  as  in  the  rotation  of 
crops.  He  was  literally  honest,  and  never  cbeatad 
any  one  out  of  a  farthing,  according  to  his  arithmetic 
— though  he  had  sometimes  an  odd  way  of  reckoning. 
It  is  said  that  in  his  day — the  Connecticut  age  of  blue 
— the  statute  imposed  a  fine  of  one  dollar  for  profane 
swearing.  During  this  period,  Grantber  Baldwin 
employed  a  carpenter  who  was  somewhat  notoriously 
addicted  to  this  vice  Grantber  kept  a  strict  account 
of  every  instance  of  transgression,  and  when  the  job 

wu  ronrpenoe-hiirpena]-.  Tliia  word  wia  (bnnerl;  the  ihibboltUi  of 
the  Ynnkeea — aveiy  one  being  aat  down  ■■  a  New  EotilHKler  who  nld 
Jearptitet  ka^ftimt. 
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was  done,  and  the  time  came  to  settle  the  account,  he 
Bsid  to  the  carpenter — 

"  You've  woiied  with  me  thirty  days,  I  think,  Mr. 
Kellogg  V" 

"  Yes,  Granther,"  was  the  reply. 

"  At  a  dollar  a  day,  that  makes  thirty  dollars,  I 
think  ?" 

"  Yea,  Granther." 

"  Mr.  Kellogg,  I  am  sorry  to  observe  that  you 
have  a  very  bad  habit  of  taking  the  Lord's  name  in 
vain  " 

"Yee,  Granther." 

"  Well,  you  know  that's  agia  the  law." 

"Yes,  Granther." 

"  And  there's  a  fine  of  one  dollar  for  each  ofifenaa" 

"  Yes,  Granther." 

"  Well — here's  the  account  I've  kept,  and  I  find 
you've  broken  the  law  twenty-five  times ;  that  is,  six- 
teen times  in  April,  and  nine  in  May.  At  a  dollar 
a  time,  that  makes  twenty-five  dollars,  don't  it?" 

"  Yea,  Granther." 

"  So  then,  twenty-five  from  thirty  leaves  five  :  it 
appears,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  balance  of  five  dol- 
lars due  to  you.  How'll  you  take  it,  Mr.  Kellogg  ? 
la  cash,  or  in  my  way — eay  in  'taters,  pork,  and 
other  things?" 

At  this  point,  the  carpenter's  brow  lowered,  but 
with  a  prodigious  effort  at  composure,  he  replied— 

"  Well,  Granther,  you  may  keep  the  five  doilara^ 
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vid  ni  take  it  ont  in  my  way,  that  is,  m  Bwearing !" 
Upon  this  he  hurled  at  the  old  geotlemaD  «  ToUey 
of  oaths,  quite  too  oamerotis  aod  too  piofiuie  to  re- 
peat. 

Now  I  do  Dot  vouch  for  the  precise  aocaraoj  of 
this  story  Id  its  apphcation  to  Granther  Baldwin.  I 
onJy  say  it  was  one  of  the  thipgs  laid  to  him.  A 
man  of  marked  character  is  very  apt  to  be  saddled 
with  all  the  floating  tales  that  might  suit  him.  I  re- 
member once  to  have  told  a  well-aathenticated  stoiy 
of  Elhnn  Allen,  when  Dr.  L . , .,  a  German  professor, 
being  present,  laughed  outright,  saying,  "  I  have 
he;inJ  my  father  tell  the  same  story  of  old  Baron  Von 
Skijipciiliutten,  and  declare  that  he  was  present  when 
the  thing  happened !" 

I  need  not  enlarge  u]K>n  the  adventures  between 
Granther  Baldwin  and  the  school-boys,  who  took  de- 
light in  pocketing  his  apples,  pears,  and  nuts.  These 
things  were  so  abundant  in  those  days,  that  everybody 
[lickiid  and  ate,  without  the  idea  of  trespass.  But 
Graiitlic-r's  heart  was  sorely  afflicted  at  these  dis- 
[MiLsalions.  He  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  losing 
a  pocketful  of  apples,  or  a  handful  of  butternuts, 
chestnuts,  or  walnuts,  even  if  they  lay  decaying  in 
heaps  upon  his  grounds.  As  I  have  said,  his  house 
and  farin  were  close  by  West  Lane  school,  and  it  was 
<piite  a  matter  of  course  that  his  hard,  unrelenting 
Conservatism  should  clash  with  the  ideas  of  the 
natural   rights  of  schoolboys,  entertained   by  such 
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free-born  youtiia  as  those  at  this  aemmarj,  Tbey 
luved  the  fruit,  and  considered  liberal  pickings  to  bo 
their  birthright.  H;id  the  old  gentleman  let  them 
alone,  or  had  he  smiled  on  them  in  their  small  pil- 
leringa,  they  had,  no  doubt,  been  moderate  in  their 
plunder.  But  when  ho  made  war  on  them — even 
unto  sticks,  stones,  and  pitchforks — the  love  of  fun 
and  the  glory  of  mischief  added  an  indescribable  rel- 
ish to  their  forays  upon  his  woods  and  orchards,  I 
confess  to  have  been  drawn  in  more  than  once  to 
these  misdoings.  Perhaps,  too,  I  was  sometimes  a 
leader  in  them.  I  confess,  with  all  due  contrition, 
that  when  the  old  miser,  hearing  the  walnuts  rattle 
down  by  the  bushel  in  the  forest  back  of  his  house 
— knowing  that  mischief  was  in  the  wind — came 
forth  in  a  fury,  pitchfork  in  hand  j  when  I  have 
heard  his  hoarse  yet  impotent  threats ;  I  have  rather 
enjoyed  than  sympathized  with  his  agonies.  Poor 
old  gentleman— let  me  now  expiate  my  sins  by  doing 
justice  to  his  memory ! 

It  is  true  he  was  a  miser — selfish  and  mean  by  na- 
ture. Born  in  poverty,  and  only  rising  from  thbcon- 
dition  by  threescore  years  and  ten  of  toil  and  parsi- 
mony, was  it  possible  for  him  to  be  otherwise  ?  What 
a  burden  of  sin  and  misery  is  often  laid  upon  a  single 
soul !  And  yet  Granther  Baldwin  was  not  wholly 
lost  He  professed  religion,  and  the  New  Man  wres- 
tled bravely  with  the  Old  Man.  The  latt^  got  the 
better  too  often,  no  doubt ;  for  avarice  once  lodged 
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in  tbe  soul  is  usoallj  the  last  yioe  Uist  cmpitnlates  to 
Christianity.  It  so  readily  assumes  the  guise  of  re- 
spectable virtues  —  firugality,  proridenoe,  industry, 
prudenoe,  economy — ^that  it  easily  dupes  the  heart 
that  gives  it  shelter. 

And  besides,  religion  in  its  sterner  exercises  for- 
bids the  pleasures  of  life,  in  which  mankind  generally 
content  the  universal  craving  for  excitement.  The 
moral  constitution  of  man — ^the  mind  and  the  heart — 
have  their  hunger  and  their  thirst  as  well  as  the  body. 
These  can  not  be  annihilated :  if  they  are  not  ap- 
peased in  one  way,  they  will  be  in  another.  Old  Bur- 
ton says  they  are  like  badgers  :  if  you  stop  up  one 
hole,  they  will  dig  out  at  another.  And  thus,  if  a 
man  is  too  rigid  in  his  creed  to  allow  the  genial  excite- 
ments of  society,  he  is  very  likely  to  satisfy  himself 
with  something  worse.  He  generally  resorts  to  se- 
cret indulgences  of  some  kind,  and  thus  lays  the  axe 
at  the  root  of  all  religion,  by  establishing  a  system  of 
hypocrisy.  To  a  man  thus  situated,  the  respectable 
vice  of  avarice  is  commended,  for  while,  as  I  have 
said,  it  takes  the  guise  of  various  virtues,  it  furnishes 
gratification  to  the  desire  of  excitement  by  its  accu- 
mulations, its  growing  heaps  of  gold,  its  enlarging 
boundaries  of  land,  its  spreading  network  of  bonds 
and  mortgages,  its  web  of  debt  woven  at  the  rate  of 
compound  interest  over  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men 
— debtors,  borrowers,  speculators,  and  other  worahip- 
ers  of  Mammon. 
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It  is  so  easy  therefore  to  be  misled  by  thia  demon 
of  avarice,  that  I  shall  deal  gently  with  it  in  Gran- 
ther  Baldwin's  case,  seeing  that  he  had  so  many 
temptatious  in  his  nature  and  his  position.  Never- 
theless, I  am  bound  to  say  that  it  so  dried  up  the 
fbuntains  of  his  heart  as  to  render  him  absolutely 
insensible  even  to  the  idea  of  personal  appearance — 
as  if  God  gave  man  his  own  image  to  wear  a  scare- 
crow's hat,  and  boots  that  a  beggar  would  despise. 
But  for  his  avarice,  he  might  have  discovered  that 
want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense ;  but  for  his  ava- 
rice, his  heart  might  have  been  the  sun  of  a  system, 
circling  around  the  fireside  and  diffusing  its  blessings 
over  each  member  of  the  family ;  but  for  his  avarice, 
he  might,  being  rich,  and  increased  in  goods,  have 
even  enlarged  his  heart,  and  been  the  benefactor  of 
the  neighborhood. 

Still,  I  shall  not  parade  these  sins  before  you :  let 
me  rather  speak  of  the  old  man's  virtues.  He  was  a 
firm  believer  in  the  Bible,  and  set  the  example  of  im- 
plicit submission  to  its  doctrines,  as  he  discovered 
them.  He  made  an  open  profession  of  his  faith,  and 
in  sickness  and  in  health,  in  rmn  and  shine,  in  sum- 
mer  and  winter,  he  sustained  the  established  institu- 
tions of  religion.  No  weather  ever  prevented  him 
from  attending  church,  though  be  lived  nearly  two 
miles  from  the  place  of  worship.  Often  have  I  seen 
him  on  a  Sunday  morning,  facing  the  keen  blast, 
plodding  his  way  thither,  when  it  seemed  as  if  his 
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three  of  the  adjacent  forest-trees  there  clambered  lux 
uriant  grape-vines,  highly  productive  in  their  season, 
With  the  exception  of  these  feeble  marks  of  cultiva- 
tion, all  was  left  ghastly  and  savage  as  oat  we  made  it. 
The  trees,  standing  upon  the  tops  of  the  cliff,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  shock  of  the  tempest,  were  bent,  and 
stooping  toward  the  valley — their  limbs  contorted, 
and  their  root^  clinging,  as  with  an  agonizing  grasp, 
into  the  rifts  of  the  rocks  upon  which  they  stood. 
Many  of  them  were  hoary  with  age,  and  hollow  with ' 
deciiy ;  others  were  stripped  of  their  leaves  by  the 
blasts,  and  others  still,  grooved  and  splintered  by 
the  lightning.  The  valley  below,  enriched  with  the 
decay  of  centuries,  and  fed  with  moisture  from  the 
surrounding  hills,  was  a  wild  paradise  of  towering 
oaks,  and  other  giants  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
■  with  a  rank  undergrowth  of  tangled  shrubs.  In  the 
distance,  to  the  east,  the  gathered  streams  spread  out 
into  a  beautiful  expanse  of  water  called  Long  Fond. 

A  place  at  once  so  secluded  and  so  wild  was,  of 
course,  the  chosen  haunt  of  birds,  beasts,  and  reptiles. 
The  eagle  built  her  nest  and  reared  her  young  in 
the  clefts  of  the  rocks ;  foxes  found  shelter  in  the 
caverns,  and  serpents  reveled  alike  in  the  dry  hol- 
lows of  the  clifEs,  and  the  dank  recesses  of  the  val- 
ley. The  herraiteaa  had  made  compauionship  with 
these  brute  tenants  of  the  wood.  The  birds  had 
become  so  familiar  with  her,  that  they  seemed  to  heed 
her  almost  as  little  as  if  she  had  been  a  stone.     The 
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fox  fearlessly  pursaed  his  hunt  and  his  gambols  in 
her  presence.  The  rattlesnake  hashed  his  monitory 
signal  as  he  approached  her.  Such  things,  at  least, 
were  entertained  by  the  popular  belief.  It  was  said, 
indeed,  that  she  had  domesticated  a  particular  rattle- 
snake, and  that  he  paid  her  daily  visits.  She  was 
accustomed — so  said  the  legend — ^to  bring  him  milk 
fix>m  the  villages,  which  he  devoured  with  great  relish. 
It  will  not  surprise  you  that  a  subject  like  this 
should  have  given  rise  to  one  of  my  first  poetical  ef- 
forts— the  first  verses,  in  fact,  that  I  ever  published. 
I  gave  them  to  Brainard,  then  editor  of  the  Mirror, 
at  Hartford,  and  he  inserted  them,  probably  about  the 
year  1823.  I  have  not  a  copy  of  them,  and  can  onlv 
recollect  the  following  stanzas : 

For  many  a  year  tho  mountain  hag 

Was  a  theme  of  village  wonder, 
For  she  made  her  home  in  the  dizzy  crag, 

Where  the  eagle  hore  his  plunder. 

Up  the  beetling  cliff  she  was  seen  at  niglit 

Like  a  ghost  to  glide  away ; 
But  she  came  again  with  the  morning  light, 

From  the  forest  wild  and  gray. 

Her  &ce  was  wrinkled,  and  passionless  seem'd, 

As  her  bosom,  all  blasted  and  dead — 
And  her  colorless  eye  like  an  icicle  gleam'd. 

Yet  no  sorrow  or  sympathy  shed. 

Her  long  snowy  locks,  as  the  winter  drift, 

On  the  wind  were  backward  cast ; 
And  her  shrivelM  form  glided  by  so  swift, 

Tea  had  said  'twere  a  ghost  that  paaaM. 
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Ber  bonse  was  a  naro  iu  a  giddy  rock, 

TbaC  o'erbnng  a  loDesoiiie  vale ; 
And  'twas  deeply  scurr'd  by  the  ligbtaiog's  shock. 

And  swept  by  the  vengeful  gale. 
Aji  alone  on  thu  cliiTshe  maaingly  sale — 

Tlie  fox  at  her  fingera  would  snap ; 
The  cn)W  would  sit  on  ber  snow-white  pate, 

And  tlie  rattlesnake  ooU  in  her  lap. 

The  nigbt-hawk  look'd  down  with  a  welcome  eje. 

As  he  stoop'd  in  his  airy  swing; 
And  the  haughty  eagle  hover'd  so  nigh, 

As  to  fan  ber  long  looks  with  his  wing. 

But  when  winter  roll'd  dark  hk  nUu  mn, 

From  the  west  with  gosty  shock, 
Old  Sarah,  deserted,  crept  cold  to  her  oave, 

And  slept  withoDt  bed  in  her  rock. 
No  fire  iUuraioed  ber  dismal  den. 

Yet  a  tatter'd  Bible  she  read ; 
For  ehe  saw  in  the  dark  with  a  wizard  ken, 

And  talk'd  with  the  tronbled  dead. 
And  often  she  inotter'd  a  foreign  name, 

With  CDTsee  too  fearfol  to  tell, 
And  a  tale  of  horror — of  ciadneea  and  sbam^— 

She  told  to  the  walls  of  her  cell  1 

I  insert  these  lines — not  as  claiming  any  praise,  nor 
as  rigidlj  accurate  in  the  delineation  of  their  subject 
— but  as  a  sketch  of  the  impreaaiona  she  made  upon 
the  public  mind,  vividly  reflected  by  my  own  im- 
agination. 

The  facts  in  respect  to  this  Nun  of  the  Mountain 

were  indeed  strange  enoi^h  without  any  embelliab- 
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mentfi  of  ikncv.  Daring  the  winter  she  was  confined 
Tor  several  months  to  her  celL  At  that  period  she 
lived  npon  roots  and  nnts,  which  she  had  laid  in  for 
the  season.  She  had  no  fire,  and,  deserted  even  by 
her  brute  companions,  she  was  absolutelj  alone, 
save  that  she  seemed  to  hold  communion  with  the 
invisible  world.  She  appeared  to  have  no  sense  of 
solitude,  no  weariness  at  the  slow  lapse  of  days  and 
months :  night  had  no  darkness,  the  tempest  no 
terror,  winter  no  desolation,  for  her.  When  spring 
returned,  she  came  down  from  her  mountain,  a  mere 
shadow — each  year  her  form  more  bent,  her  limbs 
more  thin  and  wasted,  her  hair  more  blanched,  her 
eye  more  colorless.  At  last  life  seemed  ebbing  away 
like  the  faint  light  of  a  lamp,  sinking  into  the  socket 
The  final  winter  came — it  passed,  and  she  was  not 
seen  in  the  villages  around.  Some  of  the  inhabitants 
went  to  the  mountain,  and  found  her  standing  erect, 
her  feet  sunk  in  the  frozen  marsh  of  the  valley.  In 
this  situation,  being  unable,  as  it  appeared,  to  extri- 
cate herself — alone,  yet  not  alone — she  had  yielded 
her  breath  to  Him  who  gave  it ! 

The  early  history  of  this  strange  personage  was 
involved  in  some  mystery.  So  much  as  this,  how- 
ever, was  ascertained,  that  she  was  of  good  family,  and 
lived  on  Long  Island.  During  the  llevolutionary  war 
— in  one  of  the  numerous  forays  of  the  British  soldiers 
— her  father's  house  was  burned ;  and,  as  if  this  were 
not  enough,  she  was  made  the  victim  of  one  of  those 
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demoniacal  acts,  whicb  in  peace  are  compensated  by 
the  gibbet,  but  whicb,  in  war,  embellish  the  life  of 
the  soldier.  Desolate  in  fortune,  blighted  at  heart, 
she  fled  from  human  society,  and  for  a  long  time  con- 
cealed her  sorrowa  in  the  cavern  which  she  had  acci- 
dentally found.  Her  grief — softened  by  time,  per- 
•  haps  alleviated  by  a  vail  of  insanity — was  at  lengtli 
so  iar  mitigated,  that,  although  she  did  not  aeek 
human  society,  ahe  could  endure  it.  The  Ehame 
of  her  maidenhood — if  not  forgotten — was  obliter- 
ated by  her  rags,  her  age,  and  her  grisly  visage — in 
which  every  gentle  trace  of  her  sex  had  disappeared. 
She  continued  to  occupy  her  cave  till  the  year  1810 
or  1811,  when  she  departed,  in  the  manner  I  have 
described,  and  we  may  hope,  for  a  brighter  and  hap- 
pier existence. 


LETTER   XX. 

A  Long  FartutU—A  JUtvn—RidgiJUld  «  it  i*^lU  Fatt  and  Pntmt 

(hmpand. 


In  the  autumn  of  1808  an  event  occurred  which 
suddenly  gave  a  new  direction  to  my  life,  and  took  me 
from  Ridgefield,  never  to  return  to  it,  but  as  a  visitor. 
My  narrative  is  therefore  about  to  take  a  final  leave 
of  my  birthplace,  but  before  I  say  farewell,  let  me 
give  you  a  hasty  sketch  of  it,  aa  it  now  is— or  as  it 
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appeared  to  me  last  summer — after  a  loDg  absence. 
My  brother  had  set  out  with  me  to  pay  it  a  visit,  bnt 
at  New  Haven  he  was  taken  ill,  and  returned  to  his 
home  at  Hartford.  I  pursued  my  journey,  and  a  few 
days  after,  gave  him  a  rapid  sketch  of  my  observa- 
tions, in  a  letter — ^which  I  beg  leave  here  to  copy. 

New  York,  August  20,  1855. 
DxAjs  Bbothsb: 

I  greatly  regret  that  yon  oonld  not  oontinne  yonr  Journey 
with  ns  to  Rldgefield.  The  weather  was  fine,  and  the  season — 
crowning  the  earth  with  abundance— made  every  landscape 
beautiful.  The  woods  which,  as  you  know,  abound  along  the 
route,  spread  their  intense  shade  over  the  land,  thus  mitigating 
the  heat  of  the  unclouded  sun ;  and  the  frequent  fields  of  Indian 
com,  with  their  long  leaves  and  silken  tassels,  all  flattering  in  the 
breeze,  gave  a  sort  of  holiday-look  to  the  scene.  Of  all  agri- 
cultural crops  this  is  the  most  picturesque  and  the  most  unpo- 
sing.  Let  others  moguiloquize  upon  the  vineyards  of  France 
and  the  olive  orchards  of  Italy  :  I  parted  with  these  scenes  a  few 
weeks  since,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that,  as  a  spectacle  to  the 
eye,  our  maize  fields  are  infinitely  superior.  Leaving  New  Haven 
by  rail,  we  reached  Norwalk  in  forty  minutes ;  an  hour  after  we 
were  at  Ridgefield — having  journeyed  three  miles  by  stage,  from 
the  Danbury  and  Norwalk  station.  Thus  we  performed  a  jour- 
ney, in  less  than  two  hours,  which  cost  a  day's  travel  in  our 
boyhood.  You  can  well  comprehend  that  we  had  a  good  time 
of  it. 

As  I  approached  the  town,  I  began  to  recognize  localities — 
roads,  houses,  and  hills.  I  was  in  a  glow  of  excitement,  for  it 
was  nineteen  years  since  I  had  visited  the  place,  and  there  was 
a  mixture  of  the  strange  and  familiar  all  around,  which  was  at 
once  pleasing  and  painful;  pleasing,  because  it  revived  many 
oherished  memories,  and  painfiil,  because  it  suggested  that  time 
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is  a  tomb,  into  which  man  and  his  works  are  ever  ptnnging,  like 
a  Btraam  flowing  on,  only  to  disappoar  in  an  onfethomable  gnit 
Tlio  brijfht  village  of  to-day  is  in  feot  the  graveyard  of  the  past 
genern'ion.  I  was  liere  like  one  rissn  from  the  doad,  and  cvma 
to  look  on  tlio  placi!  which  I  onoa  knew,  but  which  I  ghall  soon 
know  DO  more.  All  seemed  to  me  a  kind  of  dream — half  reul 
and  halt  imaginary — now  preeenting  some  tamlliar  and  chprishcl 
remembrance,  and  dow  moclung  me  with  straoge  and  baffling 
rerelations. 

Nevertheless,  all  tilings  considered,  I  enjoyed  the  scene.  The 
pfaysiognomy  of  the  t'Own — a  awelling  mound  of  hills,  rising  in 
a  orescent  of  mountaiua — was  all  as  I  had  learned  it  by  heart  in 
childhood.  To  tlie  Dnrlb,  the  bending  line  of  Aspen  l.oiijrii ;  to 
tlw«Mt,UM  Bedding  Hilb;  to  the  wMt,  the  Hl^ilanda  of  thr 
Hudson;  to  the  eonth,  the  wa  of  foraet-crowned  nndalations,  ~ 
alopiug  down  to  Long  Island  Sound, — all  in  a  cool  hut  hrlUiant 
AngQSt  sun,  and  all  tinted  with  intense  verdure,  presentAd  a 
■oene  to  m« — the  pilgrim  returning  to  his  birthplace — of  nurt- 
Toled  interest. 

In  general  the  whole  country  seemed  embowered  in  trees— 
fresh  and  einberant,  and  strongly  in  contrast  with  the  worn-out 
lands  of  the  old  countries — with  openings  here  and  there  upon 
billalde  and  valley,  consisting  of  green  meadow,  or  pasture,  or 
blooming  maize,  or  perhaps  patches  of  yellow  stubble,  for  the 
■mailer  gruus  bad  been  already  harvested.  As  I  came  within 
the  precincts  of  the  village,  I  could  not  but  admire  the  fields,  as 
well  on  account  of  thdr  evident  richnees  of  soil  and  eicelleot 
cultivation,  as  their  general  neatness.  The  town,  yon  know,  was 
originally  biesaed  or  cursed,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  a  most  abno- 
dant  crop  of  stones.  To  clear  the  land  of  these  was  the  Hercn- 
leon  task  of  the  early  settlers.  For  many  generations,  they 
usurped  the  soil,  obstructed  the  plow,  dulled  the  scythe,  and 
now,  after  ages  of  labor,  they  are  formed  into  sturdy  walls, 
neatiy  laid,  giving  to  the  entire  landscape  an  aspect  not  only 
of  comfbrt,  but  refinement.     In  our  day,  these  were  rudely 
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piled  up  with  frequent  breftchtx — the  tenpting  opening  fbr 
Tagrant  sheep,  aad  ^Xlse,  jearling  ccttk.  No  butter  erideuce 
can  be  afforded  of  a  general  progrtta  and  improTement,  than 
that  most  of  tliese  have  been  relaid  with  something  of  the  srt 
and  nioety  of  mnson-work.  The  Mat  Olmateads  and  Azor  Sraitha 
of  the  past  half  centurj,  who  laid  atone  wall  for  Grauther  Bald- 
win and  General  King  ata  doDar  a  rod,  would  be  amazed  to  Me 
that  the  gncoeeding  generation  has  thrown  their  works  adde  in 
disguat,  and  replac«i  them  by  conaCrtictiona  having  somewhat 
of  the  suUdity  and  ezaotitnde  of  fortiticadooB. 

Aa  we  passed  along,  I  observed  that  nearly  all  the  honsv  which 
existed  when  we  were  boys,  had  given  place  to  new,  and  for  the 
meet  part  larger,  structuroB.  Here  and  there  was  an  original 
dwelling.  A  general  change  had  passed  over  the  land  :  swamps 
bad  been  converted  into  meadows ;  streoma  that  sprawled  acroM 
the  path,  nuw  Howed  tidily  bencatli  stono  bridges ;  little  shallow 
ponds — the  haunts  of  unddiinggeette^had  disappeared  :  thenn- 
dergrowtli  of  woods  and  copses  had  been  cleared  away ;  briers 
and  brambles,  once  thick  with  frait,  or  aboiindingin  birds'-neats, 
or  perchance  tJie  hiding-place  of  suakea,  had  been  extirpated, 
and  corn  and  potatoes  flonridbed  in  their  stead.  In  one  placsi 
where  I  recollected  to  have  unearthed  a  woodchnck,  I  saw  a  gar 
den,  and  among  its  rednlent  pumpkins,  cucumbers,  and  cabbages, 
was  a  row  of  tomatoes — a  plant  which  in  my  early  days  waa 
only  known  as  a  strange  exotic,  producing  little  red  balls,  which 
bore  the  enticing  name  of  love-apploal 

At  last  wo  came  into  the  main  street.  This  is  the  Bome—jet 
not  the  same.  All  the  dUtonces  seemed  less  than  as  I  had 
marked  them  in  my  memory.  From  tlie  meeting-boose  to 
'BquiroKeobr's — which  I  thought  to  boaTjiiarter  of  a  mile — it  is 
but  thirty  rods.  At  the  same  time  the  undulations  seemed  more 
frequent  and  abrupt.  Tlie  old  houses  are  mostly  gone,  and  more 
sumptuous  ones  are  in  their  place.  A  certain  neatness  and  ele- 
gance have  suoeeeded  to  the  plain  and  primitive  oharaotoriBtics 
of  other  daja 
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Tlie  street,  od  the  irbole,  ia  od«  of  the  most  bdantiiul  1  know 
of.  It  U  moro  tlinii  a  mile  in  length  aat\  a  hundred  and  twenty 
(bet  in  width,  omaiuented  with  two  continuous  lines  of  trees — 
glins,  sfcaioores,  and  sii(;ai--iiia|i1eti~-Bnve  iioly  hero  and  there  a 
brief  iaterval.  Suiiie  of  tlivM,  iu  fruuc  uf  thu  mure  imposing 
houses,  ere  truly  miyestio.  The  entire  street  ia  csrpeted  with  a 
groen  aod,  soil  m  velvet  to  tlie  feet.  The  high-road  ruua  iu  the 
middle,  with  a  fiiot-walk  oa  either  aide.  These  piusagos  are  not 
paved,  but  are  covered  with  gravel,  and  bo  neatly  cut,  that  they 
appear  like  plensure-groands.  All  ia  bo  bright  and  so  tasl«fu! 
that  yon  might  expect  to  see  some  imperative  sign-board,  waru- 
ing  you,  on  peril  of  the  law,  not  to  tread  upon  the  grass.  Yet, 
OS  1  learned,  all  this  emheUislimeut  Sows  apontaneouely  from 
the  clioice  of  the  people,  and  not  from  police  regnlationa. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  street,  however,  let  me  observe,  ia 
ODt  sumptuous,  like  Hartford  and  New  Haven,  or  even  Fair- 
field. There  is  still  a  certain  qnaintnees  and  primness  about  the 
place.  Here  and  there  you  see  old  respectable  houses,  showing 
the  dim  veetigee  of  ancient  paint,  while  the  contiguous  gardens, 
groaning  with  rich  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  the  stately  rows  of 
elms  in  front,  declare  it  to  be  taste,  and  not  necessity,  that  thus 
oherishas  the  reverend  hue  of  unaophistioated  clapboards,  and  the 
venerable  rust  with  which  time  baptizes  tmprotected  shingles. 
There  is  a  atillnesa  about  the  town  which  lends  favor  to  this  char- 
Boteristic  of  studied  rusticity.  There  is  no  fitst  driving,  no  shoat- 
ing,  no  railroad  whistle — for  you  must  remember  that  the  station 
of  the  Danbury  and  Norwalk  line  is  three  miles  off  Few  peo- 
ple are  to  be  seen  in  the  streets,  and  those  who  do  appear  move 
with  an  air  of  leisure  and  tranquillity.  It  would  seem  doll  and 
almost  melancholy  were  it  not  that  all  around  is  so  thrifty,  so 
tJdy,  so  really  comfortable.  Uonsee — white  or  brown — with 
green  window-blinds,  and  embowered  in  Ulaxfi  and  fruit-treee, 
and  seen  beneath  the  arches  of  wide-spreading  American  elms — 
the  finest  of  the  whole  elm  bmUj — can  never  be  otherwise  than 
oheerftaL 
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I  weat  <A  course  to  tiie  old  Seder  tavern,  for  lodgings.  TIm 
sign  vu  gone,  and  tbongb  the  house  retuned  its  ancient  form, 
it  was  so  nently  painted,  and  all  aronnd  had  such  &  look  «f 
repose,  that  I  feared  it  bad  oeased  from  its  ancient  Imspitalities. 
I,  however,  went  to  the  door  and  rapped :  it  wss  locked  •  A 
had  ago,  thought  T.  Ere  long,  liuwever,  a  respectable  dame  ap- 
peared, tamed  the  key,  and  let  me  in.  It  was  Anne  Eeder 
converted  into  Mrs.  Ressequie.  Had  it  been  her  moUier,  I  should 
only  have  said  that  she  bad  grown  s  little  taller  and  more  dig- 
nified :  na  it  was,  the  idea  crossed  my  mind — 

"  Fanuf  was  younger  once  thin  she  i>  now  !" 

Bat  it  seemed  to  me  tliat  ber  matronl)'  graces  fnlly  compensated 
for  all  she  might  have  lost  of  earlier  pretensions.  She  looked  at 
me  gazint'ly,  as  if  she  half  knew  me.  She  was  about  inquiring 
my  name,  when  I  su^ested  that  she  might  call  me  Smith,  and 
be^ed  her  to  tell  me  if  she  could  ^ve  me  lodgings.  She  replied 
that  they  did  sometimea  receive  strangers,  thongh  they  did  not 
keep  a  tavern.  I  afterward  heard  that  the  family  was  rich, 
and  that  it  wits  courtesy  more  than  cash,  which  induced  them 
to  keep  up  the  old  habit  of  tlie  ]ilace.  I  was  kindly  reoedved, 
thougliatfirBt  as  a  stranger.  AHerashort  time  I  was  found  ont, 
and  welcomed  as  a  friend.  What  fragrant  butter,  what  wliite 
hrend,  what  delicious  succotash  they  gave  me  I  And  as  to  the 
milk — it  was  j  list  sucb  as  cows  gave  fifty  years  ago,  and  upon  the 
slighteHt  encouragement  positively  produced  an  envelope  of  guld- 
en crenm  I  Alas  t  how  cows  have  degenerated — especially  in  the 
great  cities  of  thoearth, — in  Now  York,  London,  or  Paris — itiaall 
tbe  same.  He  who  wishes  to  eat  with  a  relish  that  the  Astor 
HoQW  or  Morley's  or  the  Graud  Iloti'l  dn  I/juvre  can  not  give» 
should  go  to  Ridgclield,  and  put  himself  under  tbe  care  of  Mrs. 
Boiseqiiie.  If  he  be  served,  as  I  wa»,  by  bcr  daughter — a  things 
however,  Uiat  I  can  not  proini.>=o — be  may  enjoy  a  lively  and  pleas- 
ant conrersation  while  be  discusscebis  meal.  When  yon  go  there 
— as  go  yon  mustr— do  not  forget  to  order  bam  and  egga,  fbr  tlwy 
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are  vaah  ae  we  ate  in  oar  childtjood — not  n  miua  of  red  leatlior 
Bleeped  in  grease,  and  coveri^d  with  a  tough,  blniah  gum — na 
in  now  the  behion  in  tlieee  things.  Ab  to  blackberry  aud  hnc- 
Iclebtfiry  |iies,  arid  similar  good  gity,  jiia  will  Bod  tbem  jmt  niich 
aa  our  molber  made  fifty  years  ago,  when  tlii^se  buuntiee  of  Prav- 
idenee  were  inclnded  in  thaprrjyer — "  GlveaH  this  dny  our  daily 
bread,"  and  were  a  worthy  answer  to  BUoh  a  petition. 

Immediately  after  my  arrival,  waiting  only  to  deposit  my 
carpet-bag  in  my  room,  I  set  oat  to  visit  onr  honsp — iiiir  former 
boine.  As  I  came  near  I  tiaw  that  the  footimth  wu  bad  worn 
across  Deacon  Beneiliut'a  lot  (o  shorten  tlie  distance  troin  the 
street,  hod  given  j>kee  to  »  highway.  I  entered  this,  aud  was 
approaching  iJie  object  of  my  visit,  when  I  was  overtaken  by 
a  yonng  man,  walking  with  a  long  atrlde. 

"  Whose  house  is  this  on  the  hill )"  Bsid  I. 

"  It  is  mine,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Indeed  ;  jon  must  have  a  fine  view  from  yoor  npper  win- 

"  Tee,  the  view  is  tamonii,  and  the  honoe  itself  is  somewhat 
noted.     It  was  bnilt  by  Peter  Farley,  and  here  be  hved  many 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  the  place.  The  stranger,  after 
I  had  looked  at  the  premises  a  few  momenta, said,  "Perhaps yon 
would  like  to  ascend  the  hill  to  the  north,  from  which  the  view 
is  very  extensive  J"  I  gave  assent,  and  we  went  tbither — soon 
finding  ourselves  In  the  old  Keeler  lot,  on  the  top  of  High  Ridge, 
so  familiar  to  onr  youthful  rambles.  With  all  the  vividneee  of  my 
early  recollections,  I  really  bad  no  adequate  idea  of  the  Iwanty  of 
the  scene,  as  now  presented  to  na.  Tbeoircleof  view  was  Indeed 
less  Uian  1  had  imagined,  for  I  once  thought  it  immense;  bat 
th*  objects  were  more  strilting,  more  vividly  tinted,  more  pio- 
toreeqoely  disposed.  Long  Island  Sound,  which  estends  for  sixty 
milw  before  the  eye,  except  as  it  is  hidden  here  and  there  by 
intercepting  hilU  and  trees,  seems  nearer  than  it  did  to  the  inex- 
pericnceil  ■■■i.-ini!  of  my  cliiWhood.    I  codM  distinguish  the  differ- 


Mit  kinds  of  TMid>  on  the  vatv,  and  ttw  Uani  Itwlf  itratofc 
•d  ont  in  a  long  bloe  Bne  b^ouA — pccMolad  lu  oIoDd-Uk*  tit- 
■aea  of  forest,  alternating  with  ptttehet  of  jbDow  Nndbaalni  iloag 
the  ebore.  I  ooold  diidnotlf  indtaito  tbe  iits  of  Nomlk ;  lod 
tha  ^ires  peering  throng  the  hum  of  tr««i  to  tbe  autward, , 
■poke  anggeatiTelj  of  tbe  beaatiftil  tomu  and  riOagaa  that  Una 
tlie  northern  banks  of  tbe  Sound. 

West  Uoantsin  seemed  nearer  and  ksa  impodng  diBD  I  bad 
imagined,  bnt  tbe  saa  of  monntaint  bf^mid,  torminating  in  tha 
HigblondB  of  the  Hudson,  ntor*  than  ftdflDadmy  remembranoiK 
The  soene  bs*  no  abrupt  and  itartHTg  pandenr  from  this  point 
of  view,  bnt  in  that  kind  of  beanty  which  oonaats  in  blending 
the  peace  and  qnietode  of  cnltiTated  Talleiys  widi  the  aabUml^ 
of  moantsins — oil  in  tbe  enobantment  of  diatanoe,  and  all  dud- 
tledwitbtho  vivid  hues  of  sommer — it  equals  the  &irMt  soenesin 
Italy.  The  deeii  blue  velvet  whioh  is  tlirown  over  oar  northern 
landscapes,  differa  indeed  &om  the  reddisfa-porple  of  the  Apen- 
nines, bat  it  in  io  all  tilings  as  poetic,  as  fltimulating  to  the  imagi* 
DatioD,  as  available  to  the  painter,  as  anggeetive  to  the  poet — to 
all,  indeed,  who  feel  and  appreciate  the  truly  beantifiil.  As  I 
gazed  upon  this  lovely  scene,  how  did  the  memories  of  early  dajB 
come  back,  clothed  in  tlie  romance  of  childhood  I  I  had  then 
no  idea  of  distance  beyond  these  mountains ;  no  conception  of 
landscape  treaaty,  no  idea  of  piotareeqne  sublimity — that  bot- 
paaaed  what  was  familiar  to  me  here.  Indeed,  all  my  first 
measures  of  grandaar  and  beauty,  in  nature,  were  formed  upon 
these  gloriona  models,  now  before  me.  How  often  have  I  stood 
upon  this  monnd,  at  the  approach  of  sunset,  and  gazed  in  speech- 
less wonder  upon  yonder  mountains,  glowing  as  they  were  in  the 
flood  of  aapphire  which  was  then  poured  upon  them  I  I  pray  you 
to  ezonse  my  oonstant  reference  to  fordgn  lands ;  bnt  as  I  have 
Jnst  UA  them,  It  is  natural  to  make  comparisons  with  these  ot>- 
JwU,bmillar  to  my  childhood.  Let  mesay,  then,  thatno  snnsets 
■BipaM  oar  own  in  splendor,  nor  have  I  seen  any  thing  to  equal 
than  In  brillianay,  when  the  retiring  orb  of  day,  as  if  to  abed 
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glory  Qpon  his  depflrtnro,  poars  his  rnys  n[K)n  tlio  OQlBtretchtil 
fioece  of  cloQiis,  and  these  reflect  their  blnze  v\<i>n  the  mnaiitnln 
lamhM^flpe,  belijw.  Then,  fc)r  a  brief  sprioe,  is  you  kimw,  llie 
heavens  iteein  a  canopy  of  burnished  gold,  and  the  earth  lic^ucuilh 
A  LiDgdom  robed  in  pnrple  velvet,  and  crovrned  witii  riibitvi 
uid  sappliiree.  In  Italy,  the  Hnnset  alcy  haa  its  enuliaiitmvtila, 
hnt  while  theae  perhaps  snrpaaa  the  same  exhibitions  of  nitiare 
in  our  clinmle,  in  reapect  to  a  certain  tranijuil  »oftiie««  and  ex- 
qnisite  blending  of  rainbow  liuea,  thoy  are  still  inferior,  in  gor- 
geous splendor,  to  the  scenes  wliicti  I  liave  been  describing. 

Having  taken  a  hasty  bnt  earnest  view  of  the  grand  panora- 
ma of  High  Ridge,  I  returned  with  my  goide  to  the  house.  I 
feigned  thiral,  and  begged  a  glass  of  water.  Thia  was  readily 
given,  and  I  tunted  once  more  tlif  neotar  of  oiir  "  old  onkeu 
backet."  After  glancing  around,  and  making  a  few  obeerva- 
tiona,  1  thanked  my  att«ndant  for  his  conrtcey — who,  by  the 
way,  had  no  suspicion  that  I  knew  the  place  as  well  as  him- 
self—and  took  my  leave,  and  returned  to. the  hotel.  My  erao- 
tJona  upon  thus  vLaitiug  our  early  home — so  full  of  the  liveliest 
uaodationa — it  would  be  utterly  in  vain  to  attempt  to  describe. 

It  was  now  Satnrday  evening,  which  I  spent  qnietly  with  my 
hoet  and  bis  family,  in  talking  over  old  timee.  In  the  morning  I 
rose  early,  for  it  seemed  a  sin  to  waste  such  hours  as  these. 
Standing  on  the  northern  stoop  of  the  Eeeler  tavern,  I  looked 
upon  the  beftutifal  landscape  bounded  by  the  Redding  and  Dan- 
bary  hills,  and  saw  the  glorious  march  of  morning  over  the  scene. 
The  weather  was  clear,  and  the  serenity  of  the  Sabbath  was  in 
the  breath  of  nature  :  even  the  breezy  morn  soon  subsided  into 
BiJlIneM,  as  if  the  voice  of  God  hallowed  it.  The  birds  seemed  to 
know  that  He  rested  on  this  seventh  ilay.  As  the  snn  came  np, 
the  fluttering  leaves  sank  into  repose ;  no  voice  of  lowing  herd 
or  baying  hound  broke  over  the  hilU.  All  was  silent  and  motion- 
lesa  in  the  street :  every  thing  seemed  to  feel  that  solemn  com- 
mand— Kemeraber  the  Sabbath-day  1 — eave  only  a  strapping 
Bbanghai  cock  in  Mi.  I.«wis'H  yard  over  the  way,  whioh  atmt- 
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ted,  crowed,  and  ehued  the  hcnB~inte  a  very  IConnoi)-— erl- 
deotl;  caring  for  none  of  thew  thing*. 

At  nioe  o'clock  the  first  bell  rang.  The  first  stroke  told  me 
that  it  was  not  the  same  to  which  my  childish  ear  was  acctu- 
tomed.  Upon  inqairy,  lieamed  tbatoDS  certain  Fourth  at  J qIj, 
■ome  ten  years  back,  it  was  nmg  so  merrily  as  to  be  oraoted  I 
Had  auy  one  asked  me  who  was  likely  to  have  done  tiiis,  I 

ahottld  have  said  J  . . . .  H ,  and  he  indeed  it  wa&    Witli 

a  good-will,  however,  qaite  oharacteristio  <rf  him,  be  oaoBed  it 
to  be  replaced  by  a  new  odb,  and  thoo^  Its  tone  is  deeper,  and 
even  more  melodious  than  the  old  one,  I  Mt  disapptnnted,  and 
a  Bhade  of  sadnees  oaine  over  my  mind. 

On  going  into  the  meettng-hooae,  I  fi>nnd  it  to  be  totally 
chaoged.  The  palpit,  instead  of  bung  at  the  west,  was  at  the 
north,  and  the  gnUeries  had  beea  traoiiposed  to  suit  this  new 
arraugement.  The  Puritan  pine  color  of  the  pewa.had  given 
way  to  white  paint.  The  good  old  oaken  Boor  iraa  covered  tij 
Kidderminster  carpets.  The  choir,  instead  of  being  distributed 
into  foar  parts,  and  placed  on  different  sides  of  the  gallery,  waf 
all  packed  together  in  a  heap.  Instead  of  Deeoon  Hawley  for 
chorister,  there  was  a  yonng  man  who  '■  knew  not  Joseph,"  and 
in  lien  of  a  pitch-pipe  to  give  tlie  key,  there  waa  a  melodeon  to 
lead  the  clinir.  Instead  of  Mear,  Old  llandroi,  Aylesbury,  Mont- 
gomery, or  New  Dnrham— songs  full  of  piety  and  pathos,  and  in 
which  the  whole  congregation  simnltaneonsly  joined — they  sang 
modern  tunes,  whuse  nuino  and  meosore  I  did  not  know.  The 
performance  was  arUstio  and  akiUAiI,  but  it  seemed  to  lack  the 
nnclion  of  a  hearty  echo  from  the  bosom  of  iJie  assembly,  an  was 
the  suDtly  custom  among  the  fathers. 

The  congregation  was  no  less  changed  than  the  place  iteelf,  for 
remember,  I  had  not  been  in  this  building  for  five  and  forty  year& 
The  iiBtriarcbs  of  my  boyhiKwi— Uwicon  Olinstend,  Deacon  Ben- 
edict, Deacon  Hawley,  Uniuther  Baldwin,  'Squire  Keeler,  Nathan 
Smith — were  not  there,  nor  were  their  types  in  thdr  places.  A 
fow  gray-hured  men  I  saw,  hnving  dim  and  fleeting  semblanoea 
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to  thsM  Anakiina  of  my  yonthfwl  imagioalion,  bnt  wlio  tlipy 
were,  I  coairt  not  tell.  I  afterwanl  heard  that  miMt  of  tliem 
■were  the  companions  of  my  early  days,  now  grown  lo  maniiood 
and  bearing  the  impreaa  ol'tlieir  parentage — blent  with  Tesliges 
of  their  yonth — tbug  at  once  inciting  and  baffling  my  curiosity. 
For  the  moi«t  part,  however,  the  aseeinbly  was  comjioeed  of  a 
new  generation.  In  several  inetances  I  felt  a  strange  sort  of 
e(nbarra.<»meDt  a»  to  whether  the  pereon  I  eaw  was  Uie  bi>y 
grown  up  or  the  papa  grown  down.  It  produces  a  very  odd 
ooofusion  of  ideas  tu  realize  in  an  old  man  before  you,  the  piny- 
mute  of  your  childhood,  whom  you  hud  tbrgotten  for  forty  ymre, 
bat  who  in  Ibst  lime  bus  been  trudging  along  iu  life,  at  the  same 
pace  as  yourself  At  tirat,  every  tbing  looked  Ifelitlkii,  degen- 
wated  [d  dimeDsions.  The  hooM  Memed  nmall,  the  galleries  low, 
the  pnlpit  mean.  The  people  appeared  Lilliputian.  Tlieee  iin- 
preesiona  soon  passed  off,  and  I  began  to  recognize  a  few  per- 
sons aronnd  me.  William  IlawLey  is  just  as  you  would  have 
expected ;  bis  hair  white  as  snow,  bis  coantenance  mild,  refined, 
oheerfnl,  tliongh  marked  with  threescore  and  ten.  Irad  Eaw- 
ley,  though  be  has  his  reeidenoe  in  "  Fiflh  Avenne,"  spends  his 
gummen  here,  and  begins  now  to  took  like  bis  bther  the  deacon. 
I  thought  I  discovered  Gen.  King  in  an  erect  and  martial  form 
in  one  of  the  pewa,  but  it  proved  to  be  bis  son  Joshua — who 
now  occupies  the  family  mansion,  and  worthily  stands  at  tho 
head  of  the  bouse.  As  I  cams  ont  of  church,  1  was  greeted 
with  many  hearty  shakes  of  the  band,  but  in  moat  caaes  1 
could  with  difficulty  remember  those  who  thus  dcumed  recog- 

The  discourse  was  very  clever,  and  thoronghly  orthodoi,  as 
it  should  be,  for  I  found  that  the  Oonfesaion  and  Oovenant  of 
17S0  were  still  in  force,  just  as  our  father  left  them.  Even  the 
eleventh  article  stands  as  it  was — '^  Yon  believe  that  there  will 
be  a  reenrrectiun  of  the  dead,  and  a  day  of  judgment,  in  whicli 
Qod  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness  by  Jeans  Christ ;  when 
the  rightaona  aball  be  acquitted  and  reodved  to  eternal  life,  and 
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tbe  widced  ihaD  b«  teptenaad  to  uiulmlin  tr%  fnftnAht 
the  devil  md  hb  angeb." 

Iwu,IoonfeM,iiotftlltds  Aookad  to  bav  Un  aooooat  Ai 
miuioter  gave  of  the  ehnroti  mamiMn,  far  ha  daskrad  that  th^ 
were  ftdl  of  eTQ  thon^la—cnrj,  Jeakm^f,  ranog^  and  al  ■&• 
oturiUbleneiB.  He  «dd  be  knew  all  about  it,  and  eoold  talify 
Oiftt  thej  were  egreat  deal  worse  tban  tba  worid  bt  ganval  ba- 
lleved,  or  ooaoAvtA  tbem  to  be.  Indeed,  he  afflnmd  that  k 
took  a  real  azperimental  Obrietlaii  to  nodaretaad  bow  totaI|j 
depraved  the^  were.  I  wat  oonioled  at  floding  that  thk  wia 
not  the  settled  minister—  Hr.  Clark— bat  a  mlHioaaty,  aeea- 
tomed  to  praaoh  in  oertun  lost  plaosa  in  tliat  awftil  Babykn, 
called  New  York.  Perhaps  the  sermon  was  ad^itad  to  the 
people  it  was  designed  for,  bnt  it  seRoed  lU  stdtad  to  tba 
laUtDde  and  longitude  of  snch  a  qoaint,  priDdtive  parhh  m 
KidgeQold,  which  ia  withont  en  oj-ster-oellar,  a  iirery  stable,  a 
grog-shop,  a  lawyer,  a  broker,  a  drunkard,  or  a  profkne  swearer. 

This  circnm stance  reinindod  me  of  an  itinerant  Boanerges, 
who,  in  his  migrationa,  half  a  oentnrj  ago,  through  western  New 
York,  was  requested  to  prepare  a  sermon  to  be  preached  at  the 
execution  of  an  Indian,  who  had  been  ooDvioted  of  mnrder,  and 
was  sjieedily  to  be  iiang.  This  be  complied  with,  bnt  the  con- 
vict eeoaped,  and  the  ceremony  did  not  take  place.  The  preacher, 
however,  not  liking  to  have  so  good  a  thing  loet,  dehvereditthe 
nait  Sabbath  to  a  pious  congr^ation  in  the  Western  ECcoerve, 
wliere  he  chanced  to  be— stating  that  it  was  composed  for  a 
hanging,  bnt  as  that  did  not  take  place,  he  would  preach  it  now, 
presuming  that  it  wonid  l>e  found  appropriate  to  the  oooasioni 

In  the  afternoon  we  had  a  begging  sermon  from  a  jonng  con- 
verted Jew,  who  undertook  to  prove  that  his  tribe  was  ttie  most 
iotereeting  in  the  world,  and  their  conversion  the  first  step  to- 
ward the  miUenninm.  After  the  sermon  they  took  ap  a  oontii- 
hntion  to  tH  him  in  getting  an  education ;  he  also  sold  a  little 
atorj-book  of  his  oonversion  at  twelve  and  a  l^alf  oente  a  oopy, 
far  thabenaflt  ot  his  oonverted  sister.    I  have  no  obJeoUoa  to 
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JewB,  converted  or  nooonrerloil,  but  I  laaat  eaj  thnt  my  reve- 
renof  for  Llie  haaae  of  Gnd  is  such  that  I  do  not.  Uke  to  hear 
then)  the  ohinfc  of  copper,  which  generally  prevsib  in  a  ooritrj- 
balioQ-iioi.  Even  that  of  silvar  and  gold  has  no  melody  for 
me,  in  such  a  plsoe.  It  always  reminds  me  pdnfuily  of  those 
TTilgur  pigeon  deulers  who  were  bo  Bammarily  and  »o  properly 
■coiirgcd  out  of  the  Temple, 

Tlie  old  dilapidated  Episcopal  church,  which  yon  remember 
on  the  mnin  street — a  chorch  not  only  wiihcmt  a  bbhop,  but 
without  a  congregation — has  given  phice  to  a  new  edifice  and 
itated  services,  with  a  large  and  resjiectable  body  of  wor^hiperH. 
Tile  MethodistH,  who  were  wont  to  ansemble,  fifty  years  ago,  in 
Br.  Baiter's  kitohen,  have  put  up  a  new  honse,  white  and  bri^iht, 
and  crowdwl  every  Snblmth  with  attentive  listeners.  Thia  church 
Dumbers  two  bnndred  memljera,  and  b  the  largeet  in  the  place. 
Thongh,  in  its  origin,  it  seemed  to  thrive  upon  the  onteasta  of 
•ooiety — ita  people  are  now  as  respectable  as  those  of  any  other 
religiona  society  in  the  town.  No  longer  do  they  choose  to 
worship  in  bams,  scboolhonses,  and  byplacee  :  no  bnger  do  they 
affect  leanness,  long  &ces,  and  loose,  nucombed  hair:  no  longer 
do  they  cherish  bad  grammar,  low  idion[is,  and  the  euphony  of 
a  nasal  twang,  in  preaching.  Their  place  of  worship  is  in  good 
taste  and  good  keeping:  their  dress  is  oomely,  and  in  tbe 
fashion  of  the  day.  The  preacher  is  a  man  of  education,  refine- 
ment, and  dignity,  and  he  and  the  Bev.  Mr.  Clark— oor  lather's 
eucceesor — exchange  pnlpits,  and  call  each  other  brother  I  Has 
not  the  good  time  oome  1 

On  Monday  morning,  I  took  a  wide  range  over  the  town  with 
Joshua  King,  who,  by  the  way,  is  not  only  the  successor,  bnt  in 
some  thbgs  the  repetition  of  his  father.  He  representa  him  is 
person — as  1  have  already  intimated — and  has  many  of  hie  qnal 
ities.  He  has  remodeled  the  grounds  around  tbe  old  family  man 
Mon,  amphfjiiig  and  embellishing  them  with  much  judgment 
The  honse  itself  is  unchanged,  except  by  paint  and  the  introdao- 
tion  of  certain  artiolea  of  fomitureand  taatc^deoorations — tea- 
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timonials  of  the  proprietor's  repeated  Tkita  to  EnropeL    Hm^ 
being  a  bachelor,  he  has  gathered  some  of  his  nieoes,  and 
here  he  receives  the  members  of  the  King  dynasty  down  to  the 
third  generation — all  seeming  to  regard  it  «a  the  Jeroaalem  of 
the  fifunily.    The  summer  gathering  is  delightful,  bringing  hither 
the  refinements  of  the  best  society  of  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  other  places.    Here  I  spent  some  pleasant  hours,  meeting, 
of  course,  many  of  the  neighbors,  who  came  to  see  me  with  al- 
most as  much  curiosity  as  if  I  had  been  the  veritable  Joyce 
Heth. 

In  all  parts  of  the  town  I  was  struck  with  the  evidences  of 
change — gentle,  gradual,  it  is  true — ^but  still  bespeaking  the 
lapse  of  half  a  century.  Along  the  main  street,  the  general 
outline  of  things  is  the  same,  but,  in  detail,  all  is  trans- 
formed, or  at  least  modified.  Most  of  the  old  houses  have 
disappeared,  or  have  undergone  such  mutations  as  hardly  to 
be  recognized.  Kew  and  more  expensive  edilices  are  scat- 
tered hero  and  there.  If  you  ask  who  are  the  proprietors, 
you  will  be  told — Dr.  Perry,  Joshua  King,  Nathan  Smith — 
but  they  are  not  those  whom  we  knew  by  these  names — 
tliey  are  tlieir  sons,  perhaps  their  grandsons.  Master  Steb- 
bins^s  schoolhouse  is  swept  away,  and  even  the  pond  across 
tlio  road — the  scene  of  many  a  school-day  frolic — is  evaporated  I 
I  am  constantly  struck  with  the  general  desiccation  which  has 
l>assed  over  the  place ;  many  of  the  brooks,  which  formed  our 
winter  skating  and  sliding  places,  have  vanished.  I  looked  in 
vain  for  the  pool  back  of  Deacon  John  Benedict's  house — 
which  I  always  imagined  to  be  the  scene  of  the  ballad : 

"  What  shall  wo  have  for  dinner,  Mrs.  Bond  f 
There's  beef  in  the  larder  and  ducka  in  the  pond; 

Dill,  dill,  dill,  diU,  dilled, 

Come  here  anrl  be  killed  I" 

Ool.  Bradley's  house,  that  seemed  once  so  awful  and  so  exclu- 
sive, is  now  a  dim,  rickety,  and  tenantless  edifice,  for  sale,  with 
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■11  its  ap|)Drl£aaDtes,  for  twectj-five  liundred  dollonl  Ib  it 
not  etrnnge  to  ^ee  thiit  once  proad  teuement,  the  subject  of 
blit;!it  and  d(>oaj,  and  that  too  in  the  initkt  of  general  prosiier- 
117  ?  Nur  is  Uiia  all ;  it  baa  jii»t  b««D  tlio  fiubject  of  a  degra- 
ding honx.  I  mudt  tell  yon  tlie  stur;,  for  it  will  show  jou  that 
the  march  of  prugresa  bad  iuvadtxl  even  Bidgetiald. 

About  tlireo  days  aiocu  there  appeared  in  the  village,  a  nuw 
claiming  to  be  the  eoQ-in-Iaw  of  George  Lair.  In  a  tnysteriuna 
manner  he  ngreed  tu  bny  the  Bradley  estate.  Witii  equal  uiya- 
tery,  lie  contracted  to  purchaae  Mveral  other  bouses  in  the 
Tici[iity.  It  then  leaked  out  that  a  grand  Bpeonktion  was  on 
foot:  Ihtre  was  to  be  a  railroad  throagh  Ridgefield  ;  the  town 
waa  to  be  turned  into  a  city,  and  a  hotel,  roaenibling  the  Astor 
Hoose,  Vina  to  take  the  phice  of  the  old  dijapidatod  sholl  now 
npoQ  the  Bradley  premiseal  An  eleotrio  feeling  «00D  ran 
throQgh  the, village;  epccniation  began  to  swell  in  the  bosom 
of  society.  Under  this  impulse,  rooka  rose,  rivers  doubled, 
hills  monntod,  Talleys  oscillated.  This  sober  town — anchored 
in  everlasting  granil*,  having  defied  the  shook  of  sgee — now 
trembled  in  tlic  hysterical  balance  of  trade. 

Two  days  passed,  and  the  babble  barst;  the  pnff-ball  was 
ponctured ;  the  sham  Bon-in-bw  of  George  Law  was  discovered 
to  be  a  lawlees  son  of  a  pauper  of  Danbury.  All  his  operations 
were  in  fact  a  hoax.  At  twelve  o'clock  on  Saturday  night  he 
was  seized,  and  taken  from  hia  bed  by  an  independent  corps 
under  Uapt.  Lynch.  They  tied  him  fast  to  ft  bntlonwood-tree 
in  the  main  street,  called  the  Liberty  Pole. 

"  No  man  e'er  fblt  tbe  hilt«r  draw, 
In  good  opinion  of  th«  law :" 

At  all  events,  the  prisoner  deemed  it  a  great  incongruity  to  nse 
an  iustJtutJan  consecrated  to  the  rights  of  man  and  the  cause  of 
freedom,  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  him  of  the  power  to  seek 
happiness  in  his  own  way;  so  about  ten  o'clock  on  Bnnday 
looming — finding  it  unpleasant  to  be  in  this  eitnotion  while  tha 
Vol.  L— 14 
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people  went  by,  nhnlring  their  heads,  on  their  way  to  oharch — 
he  managed  to  get  oat  lus  penknife,  cat  his  cords,  and  make  a 
bee-line  for  Sonth  Salem. 

Farther  on,  proceeding  northward,  I  found  that  Dr.  Baker's 
old  honse — ^its  kitchen  the  cradle  of  Ridgefield  Methodism — had 
depart eil,  and  two  or  three  modern  edifices  were  near  its  site. 
Master  Stebbins^s  honse* — from  its  elevated  position  at  the  head 
of  the  street,  seeming  like  the  gaardian  genins  of  the  place — still 
stands,  venerable  alike  from  its  dun  compleson,  its  antique 
fi>rm,  and  its  historieal  remembrances.  Its  days  may  be  set  at 
a  hundred  yeans  and  hence  it  is  an  antiquity  in  our  brief  chro- 
nology. It  almost  saw  the  birth  of  Ridgefield :  it  has  probably 
loi>koil  down  u|H)n  the  building  of  every  other  edifice  in  the  street 
It  presided  over  the  fight  of  1777.  Close  by,  AmoUVs  horse  was 
shot  under  him,  and  he,  according  to  tradition,  made  a  flying 
leap  over  a  six-barrod  gate,  and  esca[>ed.  Near  its  threshold 
the  British  cannon  was  plant  oil,  which  sent  a  ball  into  the  north- 
eastern corncr-|>o>t  of  'Squire  Kooler's  tavern,  and  which,  cov- 
ered up  by  a  sliding  sliinglo,  as  a  relic  too  precious  for  tlie  open 
air,  is  still  to  l)e  seen  there. 

The  old  house  I  fonnd  embowered  in  trees — some,  primeval 
elms,  spreading  their  wide  branches  protectingly  over  the  roof, 
stoop,  and  foreground ;  others — sugar-maples,  upright,  symmetri- 
cal, and  deeply  verdant,  as  is  the  wont  of  these  beautiful  children 
of  our  American  forest.  Other  trees — apples,  pears,  ])eache9,  and 
plums,  bending  with  fruit— occupied  the  orchard  grounds  back  of 
the  liouse.  The  garden  at  the  loft  seemed  a  jubilee  of  tomatoes, 
beets,  squashes,  onions,  cucumbers,  beans,  and  pumpkins.  A 
vine  of  the  latter  had  invaded  a  [leaoh-tree,  and  a  huge  oval 
pum]>kin,  deeply  ribbed,  and  now  emerging  from  its  bronze  hue 
into  a  golden  yellow,  swung  aloft  as  if  to  proclaim  the  victory. 
By  the  porch  was  a  thick  clambering  grai>e-vine,  presenting  its 


*  For  an  eDgravin^r  of  tliis  building,  see  Lossing's  Field  Book,  vol. 
i.  p.  409. 
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pvr^  bunches  almost  to  yoor  month,  as  yon  entered  the  door. 
I  knocked,  and  Anne  Stebbins,  mj  fbnner  sohoohnate,  let  me 
in.  She  was  still  a  maiden,  in  strange  contrast  to  the  prolific 
and  vuDgressiye  state  of  sll  aronnd.  She  did  not  know  me,  bnt 
when  I  told  her  how  I  once  saw  her  cBmb  thron^^  the  open- 
ing in  the  Bchoolhonse  wall,  overhead,  and  suggested  the  bine- 
mixed  hne  of  her  stockings — she  rallied,  and  gave  me  a  hearty 
welcome. 

You  win  no  donbt,  in  some  degree,  comprehend  the  ftelings 
with  which  I  rambled  over  these  scenes  of  onr  boyhood,  and  you 
will  forgive,  if  you  can  not  approve,  the  length  of  this  random 
epistle.  I  win  trespass  but  little  farther  upon  your  patience. 
I  must  repeat,  that  the  general  aspect  of  the  town,  in  respect  to 
its  roads,  churches,  houses,  lands — all  show  a  general  progress 
in  wealth,  taste,  and  refinement.  Nor  is  this  advance  in  civili- 
zation merely  external.  William  Ilawley — a  most  competent 
judge,  as  he  has  been  the  leading  merchant  of  the  place  for  forty 
years — ^mentioned  some  striking  evidences  of  this.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century,  most  of  the  farmers  were  in  debt,  and 
a  large  part  of  their  lands  were  under  mortgage :  now  not  four 
farms  in  the  place  are  thus  encumbered.  Then  it  was  the  custom 
for  the  men  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  their  time,  and  especially  in 
winter,  at  the  stores  and  taverns,  in  tippling  and  small  gambling. 
This  practice  has  ceased.  Drunkenness,  profane  swearing.  Sab- 
bath-breaking, noisy  night  rows,  which  were  common,  are  now 
almost  wholly  unknown.  There  are  but  two  town  paupers,  and 
these  are  not  indigenous.  Education  is  bettor,  higher  in  its  stand- 
ard, and  is  nearly  universal.  Ideas  of  comfort  in  the  modes  of  life 
are  more  elevated,  the  houses  are  improved,  the  furniture  is  more 
convenient  and  more  abundant.  That  religion  has  not  lost  its 
hold  on  the  conscience,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  three  flour- 
ishing churches  exist ;  that  the  duties  of  patriotism  are  not  for- 
gotten, is  evinced  by  a  universal  attendance  at  the  polls  on 
election  days ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  clear  that  religious  and  po- 
litical discussions  have  lost  their  acerbity — ^thus  leaving  the  feel- 
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Sng  of  good  neighborhood  more  general,  and  the  tone  of  hmnen- 

ity  in  all  things  more  exalted. 

Is  there  not  encoaragement,  hope,  in  these  things — for  Ridge- 
field  is  not  alone  in  this  forward  march  of  society  ?  It  is  in  the 
general  tide  of  prosperity — economical,  social,  and  moral — bnt 
an  example  of  what  has  been  going  on  all  over  New  England — 
perhaps  over  the  whole  conntry.  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  the 
inifiuities  in  tlje  larger  cities;  bnt  society  even  there,  is  not 
worse  than  formerly :  these  places — their  honses,  streets,  prisons, 
brothcli — 'are  exhausted,  as  by  an  air-pnmp,  of  all  th«r  doings, 
goo<l  and  bad,  and  the  seething  mass  of  details  is  doled  ont  day 
after  day,  by  the  [)enny  press,  to  appease  the  hunger  and  thirst 
of  Kooiety  for  excitement  Thus,  what  was  once  hidden  is  now 
thrown  open,  and  seems  multiplied  and  magnified  by  a  dozen 
powerful  lenses — each  making  the  most  of  it,  and  seeking  to 
outdo  all  othern  in  drcssuig  up  the  show  for  the  public  taste. 
if  you  will  make  the  coiiiparisun,  you  will  see  that,  now,  tip- 
ping over  ail  omnibus,  or  the  foundering  of  a  ferry-boat,  takes 
uj)  more  npaco  in  a  newspaper,  than  did  six  murders  or  a 
dozen  conflagrations  fifty  years  ago.  Then  the  world^s  do- 
ings could  be  dispatched  in  a  weekly  folio  of  four  pages,  with 
pi(^i  typo ;  now  they  require  forty  pages  of  brevier,  every  day. 
Our  poi>uIation  is  increased— doubled,  quadrupled,  if  yon  please 
—but  the  ncwspai)er  press  has  enlarged  its  functions  a  thousand- 
fold. It  costs  more  pajK^r  and  print  to  determine  whether  a  po- 
liceman of  New  York,  was  born  in  England  or  the  United  States, 
than  are  usually  consumed  in  telling  the  story  of  the  Revolution- 
ary war.  This  institution — the  Press — ^has,  in  fact,  become  a 
microHcope  and  a  mirror — seeing  all,  magnifying  all,  reflecting 
all — until  at  last  it  requires  a  steady  brain  to  discover  in  its  shill- 
ing and  passing  panoramas,  the  sober,  simple  truth.  So  fiir  as 
the  subject  of  which  1  am  writing  is  concerned,  I  am  satisfied 
that  if  our  cities  seem  more  corrupt  than  formerly,  it  is  only  in 
appearance  and  not  in  reality.  If  we  hear  more  about  the  vices 
of  society,  it  is  because,  in  the  first  place,  things  are  more  ex- 
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pond  to  tba  paWe  Tinr,  and  hi  ttw  not  plua,  the  morftl  ■! 
■rdi  VB  U^iv,  ud  boioe  tbew  evlla  an  inada  Um  nltJeet  cl 
loader  sod  more  ootiaaabta  oommeot.  TboM  obTkna  Higge*- 
fiooa  will  adn  wliateTer  difflooH;  thera  n^  be  la  adopting  m  j 


But  howerar  tho  &ot  maj  be  as  to  our  largs  dtiaa,  it  can 
not  be  doubted  that  all  over  Kev  Eni^biid,  at  baat,  Aera  baa 
been  a  quiet,  but  eameat  and  atead  j  mareb  of  oMHartloii — ea- 
peaial^  Kitldii  tbe  kat  fbrtj  yean.  Tba  war  at  1813  waa  dia- 
laliiiliii  to  our  part  of  tbe  oonotry ;  dkaatrong,  I  fim^  boliara^ 
to  <Hir  wlxde  oomitr;.  In  Kew  En^^d  It  obeeked  tba  nataral 
pnogiaw  of  society,  it  impoveriabed  tbe  people,  it  debaaad  tkeir 
maatua,  it  eorrnpted  thur  bearta.  Let  otbcra  Taunt  tbe  ^017 
of  war;  I  sball  ventnre  to  ny  what  I  bave  teen  and  known. 
We  have  now  bad  forty  years  of  peace,  and  the  happy  ad- 
Tancee  I  have  noticed — bringiDg  iDOreased  ligbt  and  comfort 
in  at  every  door,  rich  or  pour,  to  blees  the  inhahitants — are  its 
legitimate  fruila.  The  iohereot  tendency  of  onr  New  England 
society  is  to  improvement:  give  us  peace,  give  na  tranqnllliCy, 
and  with  the  blessing  of  God  we  shall  continue  to  advance. 

YoD  will  not  aoppose  me  to  say  that  governmeDt  can  do 
nothing :  the  prosperity  of  which  1  speak  is  In  a  great  measure 
impntable  lo  the  enconrageroent  given,  for  a  series  of  years,  to 
onr  domestic  industry.  When  farming  absorbed  society,  a  lar^ 
part  of  the  year  was  lost,  or  worse  than  lost ;  because  tavern 
haunting,  tippling,  and  gambling  were  the  chief  resonrces  of  men 
in  the  dead  and  dreary  winter  months.  Manufactures  gave 
pro6table  occupation  daring  this  inclement  period.  Formerly 
tbe  markets  were  remote,  and  we  all  know,  from  the  recorila  of 
universal  history,  that  farmers  without  the  stimulus  of  ready 
markets,  sink  into  indolence  and  indifference.  Tbe  protection, 
the  encouragement.,  the  stimulating  of  our  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  industry,  created  home  markets  i[i  every  valley,  along 
every  stream — thus  rousing  the  taste,  energy,  and  ambition  of 
the  larmers  within  reach  of  tbeee  pervading  infloeooea.    Ridge- 
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dtfld  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  mannfiictiiriiig  town ;  but  the 
beneticent  operation  of  the  multiplying  and  diversifying  of  tlie  oc- 
cupations of  society,  lias  reached  this,  as  it  has  every  other  town 
and  village  in  the  State,  actually  transforming  the  condition  of 
tlic  i>eople,  by  increasing  their  wealth,  mnltiplying  their  com- 
forts, enlarging  their  minds,  elevating  their  sentiments :  in  short, 
increasing  their  happiness. 

The  importance  of  the  &ct  I  state— the  progress  and  improve- 
ment of  the  country  towns — ^is  plain,  when  we  consider  that  here, 
and  not  in  the  great  cities — New  York,  or  Boston,  or  Philadel- 
phia— are  the  hope,  strength,  and  glory  of  our  nation.  Here, 
in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages,  are  indeed  the  majority  of  the 
people,  and  here  there  is  a  weight  of  sober  thought,  just  judg- 
ment, and  virtuous  feeling,  that  wiU  serve  as  rudder  and  ballast 
to  our  country,  whatever  weather  may  betide. 

As  I  have  so  recently  traveled  through  some  of  the  finest  and 
most  renowned  portions  of  the  European  continent,  I  find  my- 
self constantly  comparing  the  towns  and  villages  which  I  see 
here  with  these  foreign  lands.  One  thing  is  clear,  that  there  are 
in  contiuental  Europe  no  such  country  towns  and  villages  as 
those  of  New  England  and  some  other  portions  of  this  country. 
Not  only  the  exterior  but  the  interior  is  totiilly  ditferent.  The 
villages  there  resemble  the  squalid  suburbs  of  a  city  :  the  j>eople 
are  like  their  houses — poor  and  subservient — narrow  in  intellect, 
feeling,  and  habits  of  thought.  I  know  twenty  towns  in  France 
— ^having  from  two  to  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  where,  if  you  ex- 
cept the  prefects,  mayors,  notaries,  and  a  few  other  persons  in  each 
place — there  is  scarcely  a  family  that  rises  to  the  least  independ- 
ence of  thought,  or  even  a  moderate  elevation  of  charaeter.  All 
the  power,  all  the  thought,  all  the  genius,  all  the  expanse  of  in- 
tellect, are  centered  at  Paris.  The  blood  of  the  country  is  drawn 
to  this  seat  and  center,  leaving  the  lunbs  and  members  cold  and 
pulseless  as  those  of  a  corpse. 

How  different  is  it  in  this  country :  the  life,  vigor,  pow^er  of 
these  United  States  are  diffused  through  a  tliousand  veins 
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and  arteries  over  Ibe  wliole  people,  every  limb  noariBbed, 
every  member  invijjornted !  New  York,  Phikdolphia,  and  Utis 
too  do  not  give  Imv  to  tbL-<  country ;  that  camea  &om  the  people, 
tbe  m^iirity  of  wbnui  reseiuble  tbcse  I  h&ie  described  at  Hid|!0- 
Add — termers,  mochanics,  manufHCtarerB,  mercbanta — inde[ieud 
ent  io  tbeir  circumstances,  and  sober,  religious,  virtuous  in  tlitii 
habits  or  thon^t  and  conduct.  I  make  allowance  Ibr  tbo  sinuiter 
infinenceofvioe,  which  abounds  in  some  pkcea;  for  the  debasing 
etTocts  of  denugo^m  In  our  polttioians ;  for  thecorruptioD  of 
seltiah  and  degrading  int^reets,  oast  into  tLe  general  onrrenC  of 
publiu  feeling  and  opinion.  I  admit  that  those  sometimes  make 
tbe  nation  swtirve,  for  a  time,  from  the  path  of  wUdom,  but  the 
wandering  is  neitlier  wide  nor  long.  Tbe  preponderating  na- 
tional mind  is  jnst  and  sound,  and  if  danger  cornea,  it  will  niaui- 
faat  iU  pOAijr  abd  avort  it. 

Bat  I  ronst  cloee  this  long  letter,  and  with  it  bid  adion  to 
my  birthplace.  Farewell  to  Bidgefield !  Its  soil  is  ind«ed 
etubborn,  its  climate  severe,  its  creed  rigid ;  yet  where  is 
tbe  landscape  more  smding,  Che  sky  more  glorions,  tbe  earth 
more  cheering?  Where  is  society  more  kindly,  neighbor- 
hood more  eqnal,  life  more  tranquil )  Where  i*  the  senti- 
ment of  bnnianity  higher,  life  more  bleet!  Where  else  can  yon 
find  two  thousand  conatry  people,  with  the  refinements  of  the 
city— tbeir  farms  unmortgaged,  their  speech  unblemished  with 
oaths,  their  breath  uncontamiuated  with  alcohol,  their  poor- 
house  without  a  sin^e  native  pauper? 

Daniel  Webster  once  said,  jocosely,  that  New  Hampshire  is  a 
good  place  to  come  from  :  it  seems  to  me,  in  all  uncerity,  that 
Bidge&eld  is  a  good  place  to  go  to.  Should  I  ever  return  there 
to  end  my  days,  this  may  be  my  epitaph  : 

Uy  fsolM  fbrgottflD,  and  my  ^ns  for^ven,— 
Let  tbii,  my  tranquil  blrtfaplace,  be  m^  grave : 

As  in  my  yanth  1  dMm'd  it  Dearest  heaven — 
Bo  here  I  give  to  Ood  tbe  breath  Me  gave  1 

Yon»  ever,  8.  Q.  Q. 
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Here,  my  dear  C . . .  ^  endeth  the  first  lesson  of  mj 
life — ^that  portion  of  it  which  pertaineth  to  Kidge- 
field.  Poradventure  this  has  been  drawn  out  in  such 
length  as  to  have  taxed  your  patience  beyond  endu- 
rance. If  such  be  the  truth,  I  beg  to  offer  as  pallia- 
tion, that  to  me  these  scenes,  incidents,  and  charac- 
ters— simple  and  commonplace  though  they  be — seem 
not  unworthy  of  being  recorded,  for  the  very  reason 
that  they  arc  thus  common,  and  therefore  are  repre- 
sentatives of  our  New  England  village  people  as  they 
were  a  brief  half  century  ago,  and  as  they  are  now. 
If  as  such,  they  present  a  spectacle  of  little  interest — 
I  beg  to  suggest  further,  that  the  picture  at  least 
affords  a  means  of  measuring  the  silent  but  steady 
advance  of  society  among  us ;  thus  refuting  the  cal- 
umnies of  the  misanthrope,  and  vindicating  the  hopes 
of  the  sincere  lover  of  mankind.  I  admit  that  the 
scale  upon  which  my  observations  are  made — that  of 
a  mere  country  village— is  small,  but  in  proportion 
to  its  minuteness,  is  the  certainty  of  the  conclusions 
we  may  draw.  A  survey  of  a  great  city  or  a  large 
space  of  country,  may  be  deceptive  from  its  extent 
and  the  complexity  of  its  details ;  but  in  respect  to 
such  a  community  as  that  I  have  described,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  be  mistaken.  The  progress  there  in  wealth, 
taste,  refinement,  morals — all  that  constitutes  civiliza- 
tion— is  as  certain  as  the  advance  of  time.  Nor  is 
this  village  an  exception  to  the  tendency  of  things  in 
American  society :  it  may  differ  in  tlic  celerity  of  its 
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pmgress,  but  in  its  general  experience  it  unquestion- 
ably sympathizes  wilb  New  England  at  large,  and  to 
Bomo  extent  with  the  entire  United  Slates. 

And  one  thing  more :  if  Ridgefleld  is  thus  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  New  England  village,  I  may  remark 
that  here  the  comparison  ends :  at  least,  there  are  no 
such  villages  in  any  portion  of  the  Old  World:  none 
where  the  whole  people  are  thus  independent  in  their 
circumstances;  where  all  are  thus  educated,  so  far  aa 
to  be  able  to  form  just  opinions  upon  the  great  ques- 
tions of  life,  in  religion,  government,  and  morals ; 
none  where  the  people,  conscious  of  their  power,  are 
thus  in  the  habit  of  forming  their  own  opinions  from 
their  own  reBections;  none  where  the  majority  are 
thus  living  on  their  own  lands  and  in  their  own  tene- 
ments ;  none  where  a  general  sentiment  of  equality 
and  good  neighborhood  thus  levels  the  distinctions  of 
wealth  and  condition  ;  none  where  religion  and  edu- 
cation, left  to  the  free  will  of  the  people,  thua  for- 
nish,  in  the  schoolhouses  and  the  churches,  the  chief 
visible  and  permanent  monuments  of  society. 

The  view  1  have  taken  suggests  also  another  idea, 
and  that  is  the  radical  difference  between  the  consti- 
tution of  things  in  our  country  and  all  others.  In 
all  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  power,  genius,  intel- 
ligence of  each  country  is  centralized  in  the  capital 
It  ia  and  has  been,  from  time  immemorial,  the  design 
of  kings  and  princes  of  all  dynasties,  to  make  the 
seat  of  the  government  the  focal  point  of  light — of 
14* 
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learniDg,  taste,  fashion,  wealth,  and  influence.  The 
Court  is  not  only  the  head  but  the  heart  of  the  body 
politic  :  the  country — the  people  at  large — the  limbs 
and  members  —  are  but  the  subservient  tools  and 
instruments  of  the  privileged  orders,  who  rule  not 
only  by  divine  right,  but  first  and  foremost  for  their 
own  benefit 

In  our  system,  this  is  reversed.  Diffusion — an 
equal  distribution  of  power  and  privilege  to  every 
individual — is  the  law  in  government  and  society, 
here.  It  is  curious — it  is  animating  and  cheering 
to  see  the  effect  of  this,  in  its  tendency  to  raise 
all  up  to  a  respectable  standard  of  intelligence  and 
refinement.  Compare  the  people  of  the  villages 
of  France,  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  Russia,  or  Eng- 
land even,  with  those  of  Ridgefield,  or  any  other 
of  our  villages,  and  see  the  amazing  difference : 
the  first,  rude,  ignorant,  servile ;  the  other,  intelli- 
gent, modest,  manly — accustomed  to  respect  others, 
but  extorting  respect  in  return.  Let  any  one  go 
into  the  houses  of  the  country  mechanics  and  la- 
borers of  Europe,  and  he  will  see  ignorance,  squalid- 
ness,  and  degradation,  which  admits  of  no  remedy 
and  offers  no  hope  of  improvement :  let  him  go  into 
the  houses  of  the  same  classes  in  the  places  to  which  I 
refer,  and  he  will  find  intelligence,  comfort,  and  a  con- 
stant, cheering,  stimulating  expectation  of  advance- 
ment in  their  circumstances.  And  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  of  these,  and  such  as  these — the  toiling 
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miUioD — the  majority  of  all  nations  are  compoeed. 
Say  not,  then,  that  I  have  written  these  light  and 
hasty  sketches  in  vain  ! 


LETTER  XXI. 

J^rmtS  lo  Ridgejull—Fanmlt  to  H>mt—I>iinbvry—My  nrw  Vocatim— 
A  £tnatiilionary  J'alriarcli — Life  in  a  Cuuntry  Slori — Nommciati*— 
My  JBtoOur-in-laiii—Ijiiej/ir  IlaUh. 


It  was  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1808,  as  I  have 
intimated,  that  a  sudden  change  took  place  in  my  pros- 
pects. My  eldest  sister  had  married  a  gentleman  by 
the  name  of  Cooke,  in  the  adjacent  town  of  Danbury. 
He  was  a  merchant,  and  being  in  want  of  a  clerk, 
offered  me  the  place.  It  was  considered  a  desirable 
situation  by  my  parents,  and  overlooking  my  me- 
chanical aptitudes,  they  accepted  it  at  once,  and  at 
the  i^e  of  fifteen  I  found  myself  installed  Id  a  coun- 
try store. 

This  arrangement  gratified  my  love  of  change,  com- 
mon to  the  young  and  inexperienced.  At  the  same 
time,  Danbury  was  a  much  more  considerable  towif 
than  Ridgefield,  and  going  to  live  there  naturally 
suggested  the  idea  of  advancement,  especially  as  I 
was  to  exchange  my  uncertain  prospects  for  a  posi- 
live   profession.      However,   I  little  comprehended 
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what  it  meant  to  say  farewell  to  home :  I  have  since 
learned  its  significance.  In  thus  bidding  adieu  to 
the  paternal  roof,  we  part  with  youth  forever — words 
of  mournful  import,  which  every  succeeding  year,  to 
the  very  end,  impresses  on  the  heart.  We  part  with 
the  spring-tide  of  life,  which  strews  every  path  with 
flowers,  fills  the  air  with  poetry,  and  the  heart  with 
rejoicing.  We  part  with  that  genial  spirit  which 
endows  fiuniliar  objects — ^brooks,  lawns,  play -grounds, 
hillsides — with  its  own  sweet  illusions :  we  bid  adieu 
to  this  and  its  fairy  companionships.  Even  if,  in 
^after  life,  we  return  to  the  scenes  of  our  childhood, 
they  have  lost  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  in  its  place 
we  see  the  wrinkles  of  that  age  which  has  graven  its 
hard  lines  upon  our  hearts. 

Farewell  to  home  implies  something  even  yet  more 
serious:  we  relinquish,  and  often  with  exultation, 
the  tender  providence  of  parents,  in  order  to  take  upon 
ourselves  the  dread  responsibilities  of  independence. 
What  seeming  infatuation  it  is,  that  renders  us  thus 
impatient  of  the  guidance  of  those  who  gave  us  being, 
and  who  are  on  earth  the  brightest  reflection  of  heav- 
en— making  us  at  the  same  time  anxious  to  spread  our 
untried  sails  upon  an  untried  sea,  and  upon  a  voyage 
which  involves  all  the  chances — evil  as  well  as  good — 
of  existence.  And  yet  it  is  not  infatuation — ^it  is  in- 
stinct. We  can  not  always  be  young ;  wo  can  not  all 
remain  under  the  paternal  roof.  The  old  birds  push 
the  young  ones  from  the  nest,  and  force  them  to  a 
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trial  ol  their  wings.  It  is  the  system  of  nature  that 
impels  us  to  go  forth  and  try  our  fortunes,  and  it  is 
a  kind  Proyidence,  after  all,  which  thus  endues  us 
with  courage  for  the  outset  of  our  uncertain  career. 

I  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  my  new  voca- 
tion was  very  different  firom  what  I  had  expected, 
and  very  different  from  my  accustomed  way  of  life. 
My  habits  had  been  active,  my  employments  chiefly 
abroad — ^in  the  open  air.  I  was  accustomed  to  be  fre- 
quently on  horseback,  and  to  make  excursions  to  the 
neighboring  towns ;  I  had  also  enjoyed  large  person- 
al liberty,  which  I  failed  not  to  use  in  rambling  over 
the  fields  and  forests.  All  this  was  now  changed.  My 
duties  lay  exclusively  in  the  store,  and  this  seemed 
now  my  prison.  From  morning  to  night  I  remained 
here,  and  as  our  business  was  not  large,  I  had  manyl  y 
hours  upon  my  hands  with  nothing  to  do,  but  to  con- ' 
sider  the  weariness  of  my  situation.  My  brother-in- 
law  was  always  present,  and  being  a  man  of  severe 
aspect  and  large  ubiquitous  eyes,  I  felt  a  sort  of  re- 
straint, which,  for  a  time,  was  agonizing.  I  had  con- 
sequently pretty  sharp  attacks  of  homesickness,  a 
disease  which — save  that  it  is  not  dangerous — is  one 
of  the  most  distressing  to  which  suffering  humanity 
is  exposed. 

This  state  of  sin  and  misery  continued  for  some 
weeks,  during  which  time  I  actually  revolved  various 
plans  of  escape  from  my  confinement — such  as  steal- 
ing away  at  night,  making  my  way  to  Norwalk,  get- 
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ting  on  board  a  aloop,  and  going  as  oahin-boj  to  fho 
West  Indies.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  amaU 
impiilse  might  have  set  me  upon  some  aobh  mad  ex- 
pedition. By  degrees,  howeveTi  I  became  habita- 
ated  to  my  occupation,  and  aa  my  aitnation  was  eli- 
gible in  other  respects,  I  found  myself  ero  long^ 
reconciled  to  it. 

The  &ther  and  mother  of  my  biother-in*law  weie 
aged  people  living  with  him,  in  the  same  housei  and 
as  one  fSunily.  They  were  persons  of  great  amiabili^ 
and  excellence  of  character :  the  former,  Col.  Cooke, 
was  eighty  years  of  age,  but  he  had  still  the  per&ct 
exercise  of  his  faculties,  and  though  he  had  ceased 
all  business,  he  was  cheerful,  and  took  a  lively  inter- 
est in  passing  events.     His  career*  had  been  one  of 

*  Colonel  Joseph  Plait  Oookt,  Aon  of  Be  v.  Samuel  Cooke,  of  Stratlleld, 
now  Bridgeport,  was  one  of  fourteen  children,  and  bom  Deo.  24,  1729, 
(old  Btylc):  Nov.  22,  1759,  he  was  married  to  Sarah  Benedict:  he  died 
Feb.  8,  1816.  Their  children  were  Joseph  P.  Cooke,  Thomas  Cooke, 
Elizabeth  Cooke,  Dnniel  Benedict  Cooke,  and  Amos  Cooke — the  latter, 
ray  brother-in-law,  bom  Oct.  11, 1778,  and  dccea^eil  Nov.  18, 1810.  Tho 
Kev.  Samuel  Cooke,  now  (1856)  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Chiuxih,  New 
York,  is  a  son  of  Daniel  B.  Cooke,  who  was  Judge  of  Probate  at  Dan- 
bury  for  a  number  of  years.  To  his  brother,  Joseph  P.  O>oke,  I  am  in- 
debted for  some  of  the  following  incidents. 

Col.  Joseph  P.  Cooke  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1750.  lie  estab- 
lished himself  in  Danbury,  and  when  the  British,  under  Tryon,  having 
landed  at  Campo  Point,  on  Long  Inland  Sound,  April  25, 1777,  march- 
ed upon  that  place,  he  was  colonel  of  the  militia  there.  Having  advice 
of  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  Gen.  Silliman, 
giving  tho  information  he  had  acquired,  and  asking  for  troops,  ammn- 
nition,  and  instructions.  This  messenger,  coming  suddenly  upon  the 
invading  army,  was  fired  upon,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner. 

General  Silliman,  who  was  attached  to  the  Connecticut  militia,  was 
open  his  farm  at  Fairfield,  when  he  hoard  of  the  British  expedition. 
He  immediately  dispatohed  messengers  to  arouse  the  people,  and  sel 
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great  actiyity  and  useftilnea&  During  the  Bevolution 
he  was  a  colonel  of  the  Connecticut  militia,  and  upon 
the  death  of  Gen.  Wooster,  in  the  retreat  from  Dan- 
bury,  the  command  devolved  upon  him,  the  next  in 
rank.  He  was  greatly  esteemed,  not  only  by  the  com- 
munity,  but  by  the  leading  men  of  the  country.  He 
enjoyed  the  friendship  and  confidence  of  Washing- 
ton, and  the  acquaintance  of  La&yette,  Bochambeau, 
and  De  Grasse,  whom  he  entertained  at  his  house.  He 


oat  himeelf  for  Beading.  Here  he  was  Joined  by  the  fiery  Arnold  and 
the  experieuoed  Wooeter :  altogether  they  had  about  seven  hundred 
men — mostly  raw  militia,  treah  from  their  farms. 

So  rapid  was  the  march  of  the  British,  that  the  people  of  Banbury 
were  not  infonned  of  their  danger,  till  the  enemy  were  within  eiglit 
milet)  of  the  town.  Knowing  that  the  public  stores  were  their  object, 
and  well  advised  of  the  terrors  of  a  British  marauding  army,  the  whole 
place  was  a  scene  of  the  wildest  confusion  and  alarm.  Those  who  could 
fly,  sought  safety  in  the  woods  and  adjacent  villages,  taking  their  wo- 
men and  children  with  them.  The  sick  and  decrepit  remained,  with 
a  few  persons  to  take  care  of  them. 

There  were  no  means  of  defense  in  the  place :  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  militia,  without  ammunition,  under  Colonels  Cooke  and  Hunting- 
ton, were  there,  but  retired  upon  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  Having 
marched  through  Weston  and  Beading,  Tryon  and  his  force  of  two 
thousand  men,  reached  Danbury  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  subsequent 
to  their  landing.  Insult  to  the  people  and  conflagration  of  the  buildings, 
public  and  private,  followed.  The  only  houses  intentionally  spared  by 
the  enemy  were  those  of  the  tories ;  some  other  dwelUngs,  however, 
escaped.  Nineteen  houses,  one  meeting-house,  and  twenty  stores  and 
bams,  with  their  contents,  were  destroyed. 

The  scenes  enacted  in  this  tragedy  were  in  the  highest  degree  appall- 
ing. Among  the  articles  consumed  were  three  thousand  barrels  of  pork. 
The  fat  of  these  ran  in  rivers  of  flame  in  the  gutters,  while  the  soldiers, 
intoxicated  with  liquors  they  had  procured,  yelled  like  demons  amid 
the  conflagration,  or  reeled  through  the  street,  or  lay  down,  like  swine, 
in  by-places.  It  adds  horror  to  the  scene  to  know  that  a  portion  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  town  opened  their  arms  to  the  enemy,  and  saw  with 
rejoicing  the  ruin  and  vengeance  wrought  upon  their  ftiends  and  neigh- 
bora. 


888  mrcn — vKxatirBtpti., 

Tras  a  member  of  Gongren  under  the  Oonftdemdon,, 
and  sabsequently  filled  the  Tsrions  offion  of  judge  of  ■ 
the  Countj  Coart,  jadge  of  Fiobata,  and  member  of 
the  Governor'a  coaodl — ^receiving  for  many  jean  a 
larger  popular  vote  than  any  other  individual  of  that 
body.  His  style  of  living  was  liberal,  and  with  a 
large  family,  settled  in  the  neighborhood,  he  was  like 
one  of  the  patriarchs  of  old— dignified,  tranqnil — 
loving  and  beloved.    In  manner  and  dren,  he  was 

Smt]j  on  tlie  morning  of  the  nazt  di^  (Sandij,  ApM  111),  wUI*  tb* 
wbolc  conntr;  krooiid  wu  lightsd  whli  Ui«  flmM  of  Danbnij,  Tiyon, 
heudng  that  th«  mlliiia  vera  gstharlng  ftom  all  qnartan  to  MtA  Um, 
begui  1  npid  retreat,  taking  tbe  Toat«  through  Bldgebnty  and  Kdga- 

Qen.  Wooster,  who  had  been  joined  b;  Col.  Cooke  and  bia  men,  eroaa- 
ing  from  Heading,  overtook  the  eoemy  abont  two  mllea  north  of  Bidgo- 
fteld-Ktnet.  One  of  bla  aids  was  Stephen  Kowe  Bradte;,  iflarward, 
(hr  Biileen  years,  a  eonator  of  the  United  Slates  IVom  VennonL  A  smart 
skiniiiHti  Giisued,  and  forty  Britisli  prisoncra  were  taken.  Unfbrtnnate- 
ly,  at  this  crilicul  moment.Woostor  full,  fatally  wounded  by  a  boUel-ahot 
in  tlie  groin.  This  caused  a  temporary  panic,  during  which  the  enemy 
piiohcd  on  toward  Kidgefleld.  Horo,  however,  at  the  head  of  the  atreet, 
they  were  met  by  the  impetnous  Araoid,  who,  with  oniy  two  handrcd 
men  behind  a  stone  wall,  Iwldly  confronted  them.  After  a  time,  tbey 
were  driven  buck,  and  the  British  mode  their  way  to  their  point  of  em- 
barkment.  The  niilimely  fall  of  Wooster  probably  oniy  saved  them 
from  aiirrender,  or  ignominious  io««  and  defeat. 

Among  the  atoren  burned  in  Danbnry  was  that  of  Col.  Cooke — v^'th 
a  loss  of  one  tbonssnd  pound'.  The  British  eoidlera  occupied  his  house, 
wbere  they  bad  a  riotous  lime.  An  old  negro  slave,  who  was  left  1»- 
hind,  wailed  upon  them,  and  contrived  to  prevent  a  good  deal  of  dam- 
•ge.  When  the  maniadeni  beard  that  the  Americans  were  coming 
thoy  took  some  biuidles  of  straw,  set  the  lionso  on  tiro,  snd  fled.  Tlio 
old  negro  put  ont  tbe  flames,  and  thus  saved  hit  master's  dwelling.  For 
this  he  had  his  IVeedoin,  and  ever  after  was  supported  snd  cherished, 
with  the  con«i deration  due  to  bis  conilnct. 

Tbe  fallowing  originsi  letter — placed  at  my  disposal  by  Hra.  Stitea, 
granddaughter  of  Colonel  Cook»— not  only  throws  some  pleasing  light 
upon  hll  ehancter,  but  it  preaenta  Dtota  of  tbe  deepeet  and  moat  bigl« 
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ijtrongly  marked  with  the  Washingtonian  era :  he  was 
sedate,  courteous,  methodical  in  all  his  ways:  he 
wore  breeches,  knee-buckles,  shoe-buckles,  and  a 
cocked  hat,  to  the  last.  The  amenity  and  serenity 
of  his  countenance  and  conduct,  bespoke  the  refined 
gentleman  and  disciplined  Christian.  His  wife  was 
a  sister  of  the  Eev.  Noah  Benedict,  of  Woodbury, 
and  inherited  the  traditionary  talent  of  that  branch 

of  the  Benedict  family.    Never  have  I  seen  a  more 

.— — — ~— ^^—      — ^^— .      — ^— ■— — ^i— ^-^—1 ^^»^— ^^»— ^^^»^— — ^-^— — »^>» 

interest.  It  was  written  while  he  was  at  New  York  attending  to  hit 
dnties  there  as  a  member  of  Congress. 

[Letter /ram  Oolond  Oooke  to  1m  ton  Amoe  Oooke,^ 

Nsw  ToRx,  June  8, 1785. 
Mt  dsab  LnTLs  Son: 

Your  letter  of  the  80th  ultimo  came  safe  to  hand,  but  I  had  not  time 
to  return  you  an  answer  by  the  Haroc  post,  and  this  may  often  happen 
by  reason  of  my  quarters  being  on  Long  Island.  I  am  very  glad  to 
hear  that  your  mamma  enjoys  a  tolerable  state  of  health,  and  I  doubt  not 
but  that  you  will  always  be  very  attentive  to  her  comfort.  Should  phe 
in  any  good  measure  recover  her  strength,  I  fear  she  will  undertake 
some  bu/mcss  which  may  be  detrimental  to  lier  health.  Whenever  you 
observe  any  thing  of  timt  kind,  I  would  have  you  suggest  the  thought 
to  her,  in  a  very  dutiful  manner,  teliinju:  her  that  you  do  it  at  my  de- 
sire. Plutt  did  very  well  in  taking  the  method  you  mentioned  for 
gettine  Daniel  to  New  Haven.  I  hope  the  Society  will  adopt  Home  plan 
for  goiug  forward  with  building  the  meeting-house,  for  until  they  do,  I 
wish  not  to  sec  the  Courts  held  in  Daubury.  I  am  not,  however,  appre- 
hensive that  the  Assembly  will  repeal  the  act. 

There  are  now  six  members  of  Congress,  who  board  at  Mr.  Hunt^s. 
Our  ucooininodations  arc  very  good,  and  we  have  no  rats  to  annoy  us. 
We  have  been  honored  with  a  vi»ii  from  the  President  and  most  of 
the  mombcrs  of  Congress,  who  all  admire  our  situation,  which  com- 
mands a  prospect  of  the  whole  city,  of  all  the  shipping  in  the  harbor 
and  on  the  stocks  (of  which  there  are  a  very  considerable  number,  one 
of  which  beluga  ship  of  about  three  hundred  tons,  we  saw  launched 
yesterday),  and  of  every  vessel  that  either  goes  out  or  comes  in,  of 
which  we  see  forty  or  fifty  under  sail  at  the  same  time.  But  amidst  all 
these  i)leasing  scenes  there  is  something  that  damps  our  spirits,  and 
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pleasing  spectacle  than  thiB  rerensnd  couple — at  the 
age  of  fourscore — ^both  smoking  thdr  pipes  in  the 
evening,  with  two  generations  around  thenif  all  look- 
ing  with  affectionate  veneration  upon  the  patriarchal 
pair. 

My  brother-in-law  was  a  man  of  decided  character, 
and  his  portrait  deserves  a  place  in  these  annals.  He 
was  graduated  at  Yale  College,  and  had  been  qaalified 
for  the  bar,  but  his  health  was  feeble,  and  therefore 
— chiefly  for  occupation — he  succeeded  to  the  store 


casts  a  gloom  over  the  whole.  At  aboat  half  a  mile's  diatanoe  from  our 
lodgingrt,  lies  the  wreck  of  a  ship  which  was  the  Jersey  Prison  Ship, 

from  which  8o  many  tliousunds  of  our  poor  countrj'men,  who  had  the 
misfortune  during;:  tho  late  war  to  bo  taken  prisoDers,  were  thrown.  I 
wish  I  could  »&y  buried,  for  then  some  port  of  the  British  inhumanity 
would  have  been  concealed,  but  that  was  not  the  case.  The  banks  near 
which  tills  Prison  phip  lay  are  high  and  t^andy.  The  dead  bodies  of  our 
friendH,  only  wrapped  up  in  old  blankets,  wore  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bank,  and  the  sand  drawn  over  them.  Soon  after  we  came  to  live  upon 
Long  iMland,  several  of  us  took  a  walk  that  way,  and  were  struck  with 
horror  at  beholding  a  large  number  of  human  bones.  Home  fragments  of 
flesh  not  quite  consumed,  with  many  pieces  of  old  blankets  lying  upon  the 
shore.  In  consequence  of  a  representation  made  to  Congress,  they  were 
soon  after  taKen  up  and  buried.  But  walking  along  tho  same  place  not 
many  days  ago,  we  saw  a  number  more  which  were  washed  out,  and  at- 
tempting to  bury  them  ourselves,  we  found  the  bank  full  of  them. 
Such  conduct  has  fixed  a  stain  upon  the  British  character  which  will  not 
soon  be  wiped  off. 

The  weather  has  been  so  very  tempestuous  this  day,  that  none  of  us 
have  attonipted  to  cross  the  ferry,  which  is  the  first  time  we  have  failed 
since  we  have  been  here. 

It  gives  mo  pleasure  to  observe  by  your  last  letter  that  you  improve 
both  in  writing  and  composing  ;  and  I  hope  you  will  give  Arcqnent  in- 
Btances  of  improvement  in  the  same  way. 

Give  my  kind  love  to  your  mamma  and  all  the  family,  and  tell  Piatt 
I  intend  to  write  him  by  the  next  post.  These  from  yonr  affectionate 
rarent,  Jobxph  P.  Cooks. 

ICaslar  Amm  Ooobl 
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whicsh  his  father  had  kept  belbre  him.  Being  in  easy 
circumslanccs,  be  made  no  great  efforts  in  business. 
Though,  aa  I  have  aaid,  he  was  of  stern  aspect,  and 
bia  manners  were  somewhat  cold  and  distant,  )ie  was 
always  a  gentleman,  and  his  substantial  character  that 
of  ajust  and  kind  man.  In  business,  he  treated  peo- 
ple respectfully,  but  he  never  solicited,  custom :  he 
showed,  but  never  recommended  his  goods.  If  hia 
advice  were  asked,  be  offered  it  without  regard  to  hia 
own  interest.  He  gave  me  no  instructions,  but  left 
me  to  the  influence  of  hia  example.  He  \v:is  of  a 
highly  religious  turn  of  mind,  not  merely  performing 
the  accustomed  duties  of  a  Christian,  but  making  de- 
votional books  a  large  part  of  his  study.  Perhaps 
he  was  conscious  of  failing  health,  and  already  heard 
the  monitory  voice  of  that  disease  which  was  ere  long 
to  terminate  his  career. 

Nevertheless,  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  pleasures 
of  cultivated  society,  and  however  grave  he  might 
be  in  hia  general  air  and  manner,  he  was  particularly 
gratified  with  the  visits  of  ft  man,  in  all  things  bis 
opposite — Moses  Hatch,  then  a  leading  lawyer  in 
Banbury.  Mr.  Cooke  was  tall,  emaciated,  somewhat 
bent,  with  a  large  bead,  and  large  melancholy  eyes. 
His  look  was  gravity  itself,  his  air  meditative,  his 
movements  measured,  slow,  and  wavering.  'Squire 
Hatch,*  on  the  contrary,  was  rather  short,  full-chested, 

*  MoMa  Bausb  wu  born  at  Kent,  L'ltahfleld  wmnt;,  Cono.,  ^  d.  173C^ 
and  died  M  tbe  urns  pUoe  in  IBSO,  oa  bih  ratDTn  ftom  S0fttogi,«bu* 
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general  the  former  wns  the  talker,  and  the  latter  the 
listener ;  yet  aometiines  the  convorsatiou  became  dis- 
cuasion,  and  a  keen  trial  of  wit,  versus  logic,  ensued. 
The  lawyer  always  contended  for  victory,  my  brother- 
in-law  for  the  truth  :  the  one  was  influenced,  no  doubt, 
by  the  easy  practicea  of  his  profession  ;  the  olher  by 
the  stern  habit  of  his  conacieDce  and  character. 

The  precise  form  of  these  conversations  has  van 
iahed  from  my  mind,  but  some  of  the  topics  remain. 
I  recollect  long  talks  about  the  embargo,  non-inter- 
coatse,  and  other  Jeffersonian  measures,  which  were 
treated  with  unsparing  riJicuIu  and  reproach  i  anec- 
dotea  and  incidents  of  Napoleon,  who  excited  mingled 
admiration  and  terror,  with  observations  upon  public 
men,  as  well  in  Europe  as  in  America.  I  remember 
also  a  very  keen  discuaaion  upon  Berkeley's  theory  of 
the  idealty  of  nature,  mental  and  material,  which  so 
far  excited  my  curiosity,  that  finding  the  "  Minute 
Philosopher,"  by  that  author,  in  the  family  library, 
I  read  it  through  with  great  interest  and  attention. 
The  frequent  references  to  Shakspeare,  in  these  con- 
versations, led  me  to  look  into  his  works,  and — incited 
by  the  recommendations  of  my  sister — I  read  them 
through,  somewhat  doggedly,  seeking  even  to  pene- 
trate the  more  difficult  and  obscure  passages. 

It  frequently  happened  that  my  master — owing  to 
tuu  influence  of  disease — was  affixjted  with  depres- 
sion of  spirits,  and  the  lawyer's  best  wit  and  choicest 
stories  were  expended  without  even  exciting  a  smile. 
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Not  discouraged,  but  rather  stimulated  by  such  ad- 
versity, he  usually  went  on,  and  was  pretty  sure,  at 
last,  to  strike  the  vein,  as  Moses  did  the  water  in 
the  rock,  and  a  gush  of  uncontrollable  laughter  was 
the  result.  I  remember  in  one  instance,  Mr.  Cooke 
sat  for  a  long  time,  looking  moodily  into  the  fire, 
while  'Squire  Hatch  went  on  telling  stories,  chiefly 
about  clergymen,  of  which  he  had  a  great  assortment. 
I  will  endeavor  to  give  you  a  sketch  of  the  scene. 

"  I  know  not  why  it  is  so,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  but 
the  fact  is  undeniable,  that  the  most  amusing  anec- 
dotes are  about  clerg}''men.  The  reason  perhaps  is, 
that  incongruity  is  the  source  of  humorous  associa 
tions,  and  this  is  evidently  the  most  frequent  and 
striking  in  a  profession  which  sets  apart  its  members 
as  above  the  mass  of  mankind,  in  a  certain  gravity 
of  character  and  demeanor,  of  which  the  black  coat 
is  the  emblem.  A  spot  upon  this  strikes  every  eye, 
while  a  brown  coat,  being  the  color  of  dirt,  hides 
rather  than  reveals  what  is  upon  its  surface.  Thus 
it  is,  as  we  all  know,  that  what  would  be  insijiid  as 
coming  from  a  layman,  is  very  laughable  if  it  hap- 
pens to  a  parson.     I  have  heard  that  on  a  certain 

occasion,  as  the  Rev.  J  . . .  M was  about  to  read 

a  hymn,  he  saw  a  little  boy  sitting  behind  the  chor- 
ister in  the  gallery,  who  had  intensely  red  hair.  The 
day  was  cold,  and  the  little  rogue  was  pretending  to 
warm  his  hands  by  holding  them  close  to  the  chor- 
ister's head.     This  so  disconcerted  the  minister,  that 
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it  was  some  minutes  before  be  could  go  on  witb  the 
services. 

The  only  effect  of  this  was,  that  my  raafiter  drew 
down  one  comer  of  his  mouth, 

"I  have  heard  of  another  clergyman,"  said  the 
lawyer,  "  who  suffered  in  a.  similar  way.  One  day, 
in  the  very  midst  of  his  sermon,   he  saw  Deacon 

B fast  asleep,  his   head  leaning  back  on  the  rail 

of  the  pew,  and  his  mouth  wide  open.  A  young 
fellow  in  the  gallery  above,  directly  over  him,  took 
&  quid  of  tobacco  from  his  mouthj  and  taking  a  care- 
ful aim,  let  it  drop  plump  into  the  deacon's  mouth. 
The  latter  started  from  his  sleep,  and  went  through 
a  terrible  paroxysm  of  fright  and  choking  before  he 
recovered." 

Mr.  Cooke  bit  hia  lip,  but  was  silent.  Lawyer 
Hatch — although  he  pretended  to  be  all  the  while 
looking  into  the  fire — got  a  quick  side  glance  at  the 
face  of  his  auditor,  and  continued — 

"  You  know  the  Rev.  Dr.  B of  B.,  sir  ?   Well, 

one  day  he  told  me  that  as  he  was  on  hia  way  to  New 
Haven,  he  came  to  the  house  of  one  of  hia  former  pa- 
rishioners, who,  some  years  before,  had  removed  to 
that  place.  As  he  was  about  to  pass  it,  he  remem- 
bered that  this  person  had  died  recently,  and  he 
thought  it  meet  and  proper  to  stop  and  condole  with 
the  widow.  She  met  him  very  cheerfully,  and  they 
had  some  pleasant  chat  together. 

"'Madam,'  said  he,  after  a  time,  'it  is  a  paiofti] 
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rabject — ^but  you  have  reoently  met  with  a  severe 

loss.' 

*'  She  instantly  applied  her  apron  to  her  eyefl|  and 

said — 

'' '  Oh  yes,  doctor ;  there's  no  telling  how  I  feeL* 
''  *  It  is  indeed  a  great  bereavement  you  have  aof- 
fered,' 

"  *  Yes,  doctor ;  very  great  indeed.' 
'*  *  I  hope  you  bear  it  with  submission  V 
'* '  I  try  tu ;  but  oh,  doctor,  I  sometimeB  feel  in 
my  heart  —  Goosy,  goosy  gander,  where    shall  I 
wander  I' " 

The  lawyer  glanced  at  the  object  of  his  attack,  and 
seeming  to  see  a  small  breach  in  the  wall,  he  thought 
it  time  to  bring  up  his  heavy  guns.     He  went  on  : 

**  There's  another  story  about  this  same  Dr.  B  . . . . 
which  is  amusing.  Some  years  ago  he  lost  his  wife, 
and  after  a  time  he  began  to  look  out  for  another. 
At  last  he  fixed  his  mind  upon  a  respectable  lady  in 
a  neighboring  town,  and  commenced  paying  her  his 
addresses.  This  naturally  absorbed  much  of  his  time 
and  attention,  and  his  parish  became  dissatisfied. 
The  deacons  of  the  church  held  several  conferences 
on  the  subject,  and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  Deacon 
Becket,  who  had  the  grace  of  smooth  speech,  should 
give  the  reverend  doctor  a  hint  of  what  they  deemed 
his  fearful  backsliding.  Accordingly,  the  next  Sab- 
bath morning,  on  going  to  church,  the  deacon  over- 
took the  parson,  and  the  following  dialogue  ensued : 
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" '  Good  morning,  Dr.  B . . . .' 

" '  Good  morning,'  Deacon  Becket, 

" '  Well,  doctor,  I'm  glad  to  meet  jon ;  for  I  want- 
ed to  say  to  you,  as  how  I  thought  of  changing  my 
pew  I' 

" '  Indeed  I     And  why  so  ?' 

" '  Well,  I'll  tell  you.  I  Bit,  as  you  know,  clear 
over  the  back-side  of  the  meeting-house;  and  be- 
tween me  and  the  pulpit,  there's  Judy  Tiekar,  Molly 
Warren,  Experience  Pettybone,  and  half-a-dozen  old 
maids,  who  ait  with  their  mouths  wide  open,  and  they 
catch  all  the  beet  of  your  sarmon,  and  whcQ  it  geta  to 
me,  it's  plaguey  poor  Btuffl' " 

My  brother-in-law  could  hold  out  do  longer :  his 
face  waa  agitated  for  a  moment  with  nervous  spasms, 
and  then  bending  forward,  he  burst  into  a  round, 
hearty  laugh.  The  lawyer — who  made  it  a  point  never 
to  smile  at  his  own  jokes — still  had  a  look  upon  his 
face  as  much  as  to  say — "  Well,  air,  I  thought  I 
should  get  my  case." 

It  may  be  easily  imagined  that  I  was  greatly  inter- 
ested by  these  conversations  and  discussions,  and  al> 
ways  felt  not  a  little  annoyed,  if  perchance,  as  some- 
times happened,  I  was  called  away  in  the  midst  of  a 
good  story  or  a  keen  debate,  to  supply  a  customer 
with  a  gallon  of  molasses,  or  a  paper  of  pins.  I  know 
not  if  this  gave  me  a  disgust  of  my  trade,  but  it  is 
very  certain  that  I  conceived  for  it  a  great  dislike, 
nearly  from  the  beginning.     Never,  so  far  as  I  can 

Vot.  I.— IB 
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recollect,  did  I  for  one  moment  enter  heartily  into 
itB  spirit.  I  was  always,  while  X  oontinucd  in  it,  a 
mere  servile  laborer,  doing  my  duty,  perhaps,  yet 
with  a  languid  and  reluctant  heart.  However,  I  got 
through  the  winter,  and  when  the  summer  came,  Mr. 
Cooke  nearly  gave  up  personal  attention  to  busi- 
ness, in  consequence  of  ill  health,  and  we  had  a  new 
clerk,  H.  N.  Lockwood,  who  was  older  than  myself,  and 
took  the  responsible  charge  of  the  establishment.  He 
was  an  exceUent  merchant,  and  to  me  was  a  kind  and 
indulgent  friend.  He  afterward  settled  in  Troy,  where 
I  am  happy  to  say  he  is  still  living,  and  in  the  en- 
joyment of  an  ample  fortune,  and  an  excellent  repu- 
tation as  a  fether,  friend,  Christian,  and  neighbor — 
the  natural  &uit  of  good  sense,  good  temper,  and 
good  conduct. 


LETTER   XXII. 

VitU  to  Nte  Mam— The  City— rate  OoUigt—Hn  Vn^'t  Smi—JiJm 
Allen— Firtt  tiiie  of  Vu  Oeean-^Thi  Oaurt-hotut—Dr.  DvigU—Pro- 
fator  Stiiiman — Chgmiitry,  Mintraiogji,  Oiolofy — AntodoU  of  Oilolm 
OiiU—£ii  IFAiCfHy— n«  OMoit-tfi»—nn  Gun-/iutmy. 

Mtd«abO****** 

In  the  summer  of  1809  I  took  a  short  tour  with 
my  brother-in-law  and  my  sister,  for  the  health  ol 
the  former.  This  to  me  was  a  grand  expedition,  for 
among  other  places  we  visited  waa  New  Haven,  then 
a  Bort  of  Jgrusalem  in  my  imagination — a  holy  place, 
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containing  Yale  College,  of  which  Dr.  Dwight  was 
president.  Besides  all  this,  one  of  my  uncles  and 
some  of  my  cousins  lived  there,  and  better  still,  my 
brother  was  there,  and  then  a  member  of  the  college. 
Ah,  how  my  heart  beat  when  wo  set  out !  Such 
waa  the  vividness  of  my  perceptions,  that  I  could  fill 
a  book  with  recollections  of  that  short,  simple  journey 
— the  whole  circuit  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles.  But,  my  dear  C  .  ■  ■ .,  be  not  alarmed  1  I 
ehall  not  inflict  them  upon  jou :  a  few  brief  notes  will 
be  the  entire  burden  you  shall  bear,  on  thia  occasion. 
I  pass  over  the  journey  to  New  Haven,  and  permit 
you  at  once  to  enter  the  city.  I  was  of  course  duly 
impressed  with  its  beauty,  for  then,  as  now,  it  waa 
celebrated  for  a  rare  union  of  rural  freshness  and 
city  elegance.  I  have  recently,  in  passing  through 
it,  had  a  transient  view  of  its  appearance,  and  may 
safely  affirm  that  after  pretty  large  observation  in 
the  Old  World,  as  well  aa  in  the  New,  I  know  of  no 
town  or  city  more  inviting ;  especially  to  one  whose 
judgment  is  cultivated  by  observation  and  study,  and 
whose  feelings  are  chastened  by  reflection  and  expe- 
rience. There  is  a  taste  of  the  university  in  the  long 
shady  streets,  fit  for  the  walks  of  Plato,  and  a  metro- 
politan air  in  the  public  buildings  and  squares,  sug- 
gestive of  ideas  of  the  Forum.  There  is  something  of 
the  activity  and  bustle  of  commerce  in  a  part  of  the 
town,  and  at  one  point,  all  the  spasm  of  a  railway 
■tatioiL     In  other  portions  of  the  place,  uid  over 
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three- foorths  of  its  area^  there  is  the  qinetiide  and 
repose  proper  to  a  seat  of  learning.  Here  the  houses 
seem  suited  to  the  city,  each  with  a  gardeni  breaihing 
the  perfumes  of  the  country. 

At  the  period  of  the  visit  I  am  describing  Netr 
Haven  had  not  one  half  its  present  poptdationi  and 
many  of  the  institutions  which  now  adorn  it  did  not 
exist  The  college,  however,  was  then,  as  now,  a 
leading  literary  institution  in  the  country.  To  me 
it  was  an  object  of  special  reverence,  as  my  grand- 
lather  and  his  five  sons  had  all  been  graduated  therei 
My  brother  and  two  of  my  cousins  were  at  this  time 
among  its  inmates.  Of  course  I  looked  with  intense 
curiosity  at  the  several  buildings  that  belonged  to  it 
The  splendid  mineralogical  cabinet,  now  the  first  in 
the  United  States,  was  not  there ;  nay,  the  science  ot 
mineralogy  hardly  existed  at  that  time.  The  Trumbull 
Gallery  of  Paintings,  comprising  many  of  the  best 
productions  of  that  distinguished  painter,  and  en- 
riched  by  nearly  two  hundred  portraits  of  celebrated 
men,  has  since  been  added.  Nevertheless,  many 
things  here  excited  my  admiration.  I  looked  with 
particular  interest — I  may  add  with  some  degree  of 
envy — at  the  students,  who  seemed  to  me  the  privi- 
leged sons  of  the  earth.  Several  were  pointed  out 
as  promising  to  be  the  master-spirits  of  their  age  and 
generation  ;  in  some  cases  I  have  since  seen  these  an* 
ticipations  fulfilled. 

Next  to  the  college  I  visited  the  bay,  and  for  the 
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first  time  actually  stojod  upon  the  shore  of  that  liv- 
ing sea,  which  through  my  whole  childhood  had 
spread  its  blue  bosom  before  me,  in  the  distant  ho- 
rizon. A  party  of  three  or  four  of  us  took  a  boat,  and 
went  down  toward  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  landing 
on  the  eastern  side.  From  this  point  the  view  was 
enchanting — it  being  a  soft  summer  afternoon,  and 
the  sea  only  breathed  upon  by  light  pufEs  of  wind 
that  came  from  the  west.  I  looked  long,  and  with  a 
species  of  entrancement,  at  its  heaving  and  swelling 
surface :  I  ran  my  eye  far  away,  till  it  met  the  line 
where  sky  and  wave  are  blent  together :  I  followed 
the  lulling  surf  as  it  broke,  curling  and  winding, 
among  the  mimic  bays  of  the  rocky  shore.  I  looked 
down  into  the  depths  of  the  water,  and  perceived  the 
finny  inhabitants,  gliding  through  the  dim  recesses, 
half  sheltered  in  their  tranquil  domain  by  groves  of 
sea- weed,  or  the  shadows  of  the  deepening  waters. 
It  was  a  spectacle  not  only  full  of  beauty  in  itself, 
but  to  me  it  was  a  revelation  and  a  fulfillment  of  the 
thousand  half-formed  fancies,  which  had  been  strug- 
gling in  my  longing  bosom  from  very  childhood. 

Our  party  was  so  occupied  with  our  contempla- 
tions, that  we  had  scarcely  noticed  a  thunder-storm, 
which  now  approached  and  menaced  us  from  the 
west.  We  set  out  to  return,  but  before  we  had  got 
half  across  the  bay,  it  broke  full  upon  us.  The 
change  in  the  aspect  of  the  sea  was  fearful :  all  its 
gentleness  was  gone,  and  now,  black  and  scowling, 
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it  seemed,  as  if  agitated  by  a  demon,  threatening 
every  thing  with  destruction  that  came  within  its 
scope.  By  a  severe  struggle,  we  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing Long  Wharf,  though  not  without  risk.  The  gen- 
eral impression  of  the  whole  scene  upon  my  mind, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  lines,  though 
you  must  not  consider  me  as  the  literal  hero  of  the 
story,  nor  must  you  regard  this  description  as  a  ver- 
itable account  of  the  day's  adventure : 

I  stood 

Upon  a  rock  that  waU'd  the  Deep : 
Before  me  rolled  the  boundless  flood — 

A  Glorious  Dreamer  in  its  sleep  I 
Twos  summer  morn,  and  bright  as  heaven ; 

And  though  I  wept,  I  was  not  sad, 
For  tears,  thou  knowest,  are  often  given 

When  the  overflowing  heart  is  ^ad. 
Long,  long  I  watoh'd  the  waves,  whose  whirls 

LeapM  up  the  rocks,  their  brows  to  kiss, 
And  dallied  with  the  sea- weed  curls 

That  stoopM  and  wooed  the  proffer'd  bUas. 
Long,  long  I  listened  to  the  peal 

That  whisperM  from  the  pebbly  shore, 
And  like  a  spirit  seeniM  to  steal 

In  music  to  my  bosom's  core. 
And  now  I  looked  afar,  and  thought 

The  Sea  a  glad  and  glorious  thing ; 
And  fancy  to  my  bosom  brought 

Wild  dreams  upon  her  wizard  wing — 
Her  wing  that  stretchM  o^er  spreading  waves, 

And  chased  the  far-off  flashing  ray. 
Or  hovering  deep  in  twilight  caves 

Caught  the  lone  mermaid  at  her  play. 
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And  thufl  tbe  hhqd;  day  went  bj. 

And  night  camo  broodiug  o^er  tbe  seu ; 
A  thick  clund  swallied  the  dialant  sky, 

And  hollow  mnnnars  fill'd  the  breeze. 
The  white-gull,  screamiag,  left  tbe  rock, 

And  seaward  tientrber  glancing  wing, 
Vbile  heavj  waves,  with  meaaured  shook, 

Made  the  dan  cliff  with  echoes  ring. 
How  eliunged  the  Boeae  I    The  glassy  deep. 

That  Blumber'd  in  its  resting-ploue. 
And,  seeming  in  its  moming  sleep 

To  woo  mo  to  Its  soft  embrace — 
Now  wakcn'd,  was  n  fearful  thing — 

A  ^ant  with  a  scowling  form, 
Wbo  from  bis  boeom  seem'd  to  fling 

The  blaoken'd  billows  to  tbe  storm  I 
The  wailing  winds  in  terror  goab'd 

From  the  swart  skj,  and  seem'd  to  ladi 
Tbe  foaming  waves,  which  madly  nish'd 

Toward  tbe  tall  cliff  with  headlong  dub. 
Upward  tbe  glittering  spray  was  sent. 

Backward  the  growling  snrgee  whirl'd. 
And  Bplinter'd  rocks  by  ligbtninp  rent, 

Down  thaadering  midst  tbe  waves  were  hurl 
I  trembled,  yet  I  would  not  fly ; 

I  fear'd,  yet  loved,  tbe  awfnl  soane ; 
And  gazing  on  the  i««  and  sky, 

Spell-bonnd  I  stood  the  rooks  between. 

'Twas  strange  that  I — a  monnt^n-boy— 
A  lover  of  green  fields  and  flowers — 

One  who  with  laughing  rills  ooold  toy, 
And  hold  companionship  for  boon 

With  leaves  that  wbisper'd  low  at  night, 
Or  foont^a*  bnbbBi^  from  their  apriivt— 
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Or  sammer  winds,  whose  downy  fli|M 

Seem'd  but  the  sweep  of  angel  wings: 
Twas  strange  that  I  should  love  the  eiash 

Of  ocean  in  its  maddest  hour, 
And  joy  to  see  the  billows  dash 

O'er  the  rent  diff  with  fearfnl  powo*. 
Twas  strange— but  I  was  nature's  own, 

IJncheckM,  nntntorM ;  in  my  sonl 
A  harp  was  set,  that  gave  its  tone 

To  every  touch  without  oontroL 
The  zephyr  stirr'd,  in  childhood  warm, 

Thoughts  like  itself  as  soft  and  blest; 
And  the  swift  fingers  of  the  storm, 

Woke  its  own  echo  in  my  breast. 
Aye,  and  the  strings  that  else  had  lain 

UntouchM,  and  to  myself  unknown, 
Within  my  heart,  gave  back  the  strun, 

That  o'er  the  sea  and  rock  was  thrown. 

These  lines  were  written  many  years  after  the 
events  I  have  been  describing,  yet  the  feelings  and 
fancies  they  portray  were  suggested,  at  least  in  part, 
by  this  my  first  visit  to  the  sea,  and  my  first  adven- 
ture upon  its  capricious  bosom.  I  have  since  crossed 
the  Atlantic  sixteen  times,  and  am  therefore  familiar 
with  all  the  aspects  of  the  ocean — but  never  have 
they  impressed  me  so  deeply  and  so  vividly  as  upon 
this  occasion. 

The  next  object  that  attracted  my  attention  was 
the  Court-house.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  a 
"  Court" — its  awful  judges,  holding  the  issues  of  life 
and  death,   and  sitting  high  and  apart  upon   the 
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"Bench;"  here  also  were  twelve  hard-looking  men, 
exercising  the  high  functions  of  that  glorious  Saxon 
inatitution,  called  a  "Jury,"  Here  also  was  that  terri- 
ble man — the  "  sherifi',"  and  a  poor  wretch  in  a  pen— 
the  "  prisoner  at  the  bar."  The  trial  had  already  be- 
gun, and  a  lawyer,  with  a  powdered  head,  was  telling 
the  court — thejury  and  the  judges— what  a  desperate 
scoundrel  he  was.  He  proved  him  to  be  a  burglar  of 
the  very  worst  description.  I  felt  my  heart  burn  with 
indignation  that  such  a  monster  should  ever  have 
been  at  large  among  society.  Pretty  soon  another 
lawyer  got  up,  and  made  it  aa  clear  aa  light,  that  tho 
man  was  entirely  innocent.  My  feelings  were  now 
totally  changed,  and  I  felt  as  if  be  were  a  most  de- 
serving and  most  injured  person.  The  jury  at  last 
went  out,  and  after  an  anxious  half  hour,  returned 
with  a  verdict  of  "  guilty."  The  court  then  sen- 
tenced the  culprit  to  "  Simsbury  Mines"*  for  five  years. 

■  The  ptuw  called  SimAurf  JftiiM,  or  StiegaU  Prium,  aiitoen  mil«« 
Dorthweit  of  Hartford,  is  aatually  wicliin  the  limits  oftbe  town  ofQnui- 
bf,  tbe  latter  having  been  eel  off  from  Siniabury  in  ITSfl.  The  mint* 
coDsiat  of  deep  aicantioDs  made  in  the  rocks,  tor  topper  ore,  by  an 
English  compaiif ,  abont  ITSO.  Tba  apeaalujan  ended  in  disaster,  aad 
the  cavema  began  to  be  Died  for  a  priaoD  aboat  the  time  of  the  Bevo- 
tutionsry  war.  In  ITSO,  by  ■  legialatiTe  act,  it  wn  eatabliahad  aa  a  per- 
manent etate-prieoD  under  Che  name  at  Stayat^■'~9a^^»!c^»  building*  be- 
ing erected  over  the  caverns  fottbe  pnrpoae.  I  visited  the  place  abont 
the  jesr  1811  or  ISIZ.  The  prieoneni  were  heavil;  ironed  with  hand- 
cnfli-  and  felten.  In  soma  cases  several  ivere  fastened  together  by 
chains  sClachod  to  a  bar  of  iron.  Uo.it  of  them  worked  in  a  amithv, 
where  each  man  was  ohuned  to  his  forge  or  beach.  Sentineln,  with 
loaded  muskets,  stood  ready  to  fire  in  ease  of  revolt. 

The  object  of  the  priaon  vaa  not  onlj  to  ahnt  ap  ftlomi,  and  thus  to 

protect  aodatj-,  bnt  to  create  an  idea  of  horror  In  the  pnblio  mind,  and 

16» 
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I  had  been  three  hours  in  the  oonrt-ioom,  and  mj 
interest  had  been  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch. 
When  I  left  it,  my  head  was  in  a  whirl ;  my  fiselingB 
also  were  painfully  excited.  I  had  deemed  that  a 
Court  of  Justice  was  holy  ground ;  that  judges  were 
saints,  and  jurors  grave  men,  deeply  impressed  with 
the  duty  of  a  religious  fulfillment  of  their  high  funo- 
tiona  I  had  imagined  lawyers  to  be  profoundly 
skiUed  in  the  art  of  discerning  and  developing  the 

thus  by  a  moral  inflaenoe  to  preTent  crime.  The  abandoned  copper 
mines  were  the  sleeping  place  of  the  criminals.  The  descent  to  these 
infismal  regions  was  by  a  trap-door,  leading  down  a  ladder  sixty  cr 

seventy  feot,  through  one  of  the  shafts.  At  the  bottom  was  a  consider- 
able Bpaco,  with  short  galleries  leading  in  various  direcUons.  Here  were 
wooden  berths,  filled  with  straw.  The  prisoners  descended  the  perpen- 
dicular ladder  in  their  irons,  and  thus  slept  at  night.  They  rose  at  four 
in  the  morning,  and  went  to  their  rest  at  four  in  the  afternoon.  Tlieir 
food  was  principally  salt  pork,  salt  beef,  and  beans.  The  caverns  were 
ventilated  by  a  large  shaft,  descending  into  a  Well,  near  the  center  of  the 
excavations.  Strange  to  say,  the  health  of  the  prisoners  was  generallj 
excellent. 

As  if  these  gloomy  regions  did  not  inspire  sufficient  terror,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  neighborhood,  according  to  popular  ideas,  was  for  a  long 
time  peopled  with  beings  from  the  other  world.  At  one  period  certain 
persons  seemed  to  be  bewitched,  hearing  singular  noises,  and  seeing 
spirits  in  the  air.  More  recently,  the  crying  of  a  child  and  other  strange 
sounds  were  heard  in  an  uninhabited  house.  Several  persons  came 
here  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  upon  hearing  the  noises,  suddenly 
entered  the  place,  but  found  nothing.  Two  young  men  one  night  slept 
in  the  house,  and  about  midnight,  heard  something  rush  in  at  the  win- 
dow, like  a  gust  of  wind,  upsetting  the  chairs,  shovel  and  ton^,  and 
then  pass  down  the  ash-hole.  What  could  it  have  been  but  Old  Sooty 
himself? 

It  is  not  astonishing  that  the  very  name  of  Simshtry  Minet  did,  in  fact, 
inspire  ideas  of  peculiar  horror.  When  I  was  a  boy,  it  was  regarded  as 
next  door  to  that  place  which  it  is  not  polite  to  name.  Malefactors,  it  is 
said,  were  very  shy  of  practicing  their  profession  in  Connecticnt,  for 
fear  of  getting  into  this  dreadful  place.  However,  after  a  time,  a  total 
change  of  ideas  spread  over  the  community,  in  regard  to  prisons :  it 
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trath.  I  had  indulged  a  fiuicy  that  justice  and  judg- 
ment would  here  leign  in  every  heart,  appear  in  every 
fiuse,  and  guide  every  tongue.  How  difEerent  seemed 
the  reality  1  The  general  impression  on  my  mind 
was  a  horror  of  the  place,  and  all  the  proceedings : 
it  appeared  to  me  that  lawyers,  judges,  jury,  sheiifl^ 
and  all,  were  a  set  of  the  most  heartless  creatures  I 
had  ever  seen — ^pretending  to  seek  justice,  and  yet 
without  a  single  sentiment  of  humanity.  Even  de- 
cency seemed  to  be  outraged,  in  the  treatment  of  wit- 
nesses, and  in  jibes  cast  at  the  poor  prisoner,  who, 
however  guilty,  rather  invited  sympathy  than  ridi- 
cule.  I  must  confess  that  I  have  never  got  entirely 
over  this  my  first  impression  :  the  atmosphere  of  a 
court-room  is  to  me  always  depressing — though,  I  am 
aware,  that  the  manners  here  have  undergone  a  great 
and  favorable  revolution  in.  modem  times. 

On  Sunday  I  went  to  the  college  chapel,  and  heard 
Dr.  Dwight  preach.  He  was  then  at  the  zenith  of  his 
fame — a  popular  poet,  an  eloquent  divine,  a  learned 
author,  and,  crowning  all,  president  of  the  college. 


discovered  that  vindictive  punishment  was  alike  wrong  in  principle 
and  effect;  that,  in  fact,  it  hardened  the  sinner,  while  it  should  always 
be  the  object  of  punishment,  in  restrfuning  the  felon  for  the  benefit  of 
society,  to  exorcise  a  moral  infinence  for  his  reformation.  This  idea  must 
be  closi^ed  among  the  Ittrgerliumanitiea  which  have  enlightened  and  en- 
nobled the  public  npirit  of  modern  times. 

Some  thirty  years  ajjo,  in  conformity  with  these  views,  Simsbury 
Mines  coaled  to  be  a  State  Prison,  and  an  excellent  institution  for  that 
object  was  established  in  the  beautiful  town  of  Wethersfield.  Soon  aft«r 
this  period,  Simsbury  Mines  were  again  wrought  for  copper,  and  I  be- 
lieve with  suooess. 
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He  was  unquestionablj,  at  that  timfl^  the  most  ocm- 
spiouous  man  in  New  Eng^d,  filling  a  laiger  flpaoe 
in  the  public  eye,  and  exerting  a  greater  inflaenoe 
than  any  other  indiyiduaL  No  man,  since  his  time^ 
has  held  an  equal  ascendency,  during  his  day  and 
generation,  in  New  England—except  perhaps  Daniel 
Webster.  In  allusion  to  his  authority  in  matters  ec- 
clesiastical as  well  as  civil — ^for  he  was  a  statesman, 
and  exercised  his  influence  in  politics,  not  obtnisiYe- 
ly,  but  by  his  counsel — he  was  fiuniliarly  called  by 
political  adversaries,  Old  Pope  DwighL 

In  person  he  was  about  six  feet  in  height,  and  of 
a  full,  round,  manly  form.  His  head  was  modeled 
rather  for  beauty  than  craniological  display.  Indeed, 
phrenology  had  not  then  been  discovered,  and  accord- 
ingly great  men  were  born  without  paying  the  slight- 
est attention  to  its  doctrines.  Dr.  Dwight  had,  in 
feet,  no  bumps :  I  have  never  seen  a  smoother, 
rounder  pate  than  his,  which,  being  slightly  bald 
and  close  shorn,  was  easily  examined.  He  had,  how- 
ever, a  noble  aspect — a  full  forehead  and  piercing  black 
eyes,  though  partly  covered  up  with  large  spectacles  in 
a  tortoise-shell  frame — for  he  had  been  long  afflicted 
with  a  morbid  sensibility  of  the  organs  of  sight.  On 
the  whole,  his  presence  was  singularly  commanding, 
enforced  by  a  manner  somewhat  authoritative  and 
emphatic.  This  might  have  been  oflFensive,  had  not 
his  character  and  position  prepared  all  around  to  tol- 
erate, perhaps  to  admire  it.     His  voice  was  one  of 
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the  finest  I  ever  have  heard  from  tlie  pulpit — clear, 
hearty,  aympathetic — and  entering  into  the  eoul  like 
the  middle  notes  of  an  organ.  The  subject  of  his 
discourse  I  do  not  recollect ;  trained,  however,  as  I 
had  heen  from  childhood,  to  regard  him  as  second 
only  to  St.  Paul — I  discovered  in  it  full  justification 
of  his  great  fame.*^ 

The  house  of  my  uncle,  Elizur  Goodrich,  where 

*  He  lite  of  'nmathj  DwighC  is  full  of  interaatiDg  mnterisls  Tor  tba 
Uogropher.  His  fkmily  coonoctioDi',  bis  prccocil;,  his  derelopinflDt,  liii 
pBrform&iiN'i'.  hl>  hairt,  bis  mind,  llis  details  of  Iiii  carrar — all  aboand 
in  thne  sinking  Ugba  nnil  sbiulei,  which  rivet  ttjs  allcntion. 

His  bther  waa  a  inar«hant  of  Northampton,  hit  mother  danghter  of 
Jonathan  Ed  warda — tba  moat  renovnad  metaphyridan  America  baa  pro- 
dacsd.  He  was  born  Uay  14, 1TB9.  He  Isarned  the  alphabet  of  hia  moth' 
n  at  one  leeaon  :  at  >ii  be  read  Latin  ;  at  ^bt  waa  fltud  for  ooliafa ; 
at  thirteen  he  entered  Tale;  at  nineteen  he  Iwgui  hia  great  poem  of  the 
CoDqaeat  of  Canaao,  and  flnlatied  it  in  three  jetn,  though  it  vraa  not 
pabliahed  ^11  17S5.  Ha  taught  riietorio,  matliematioi,  and  orator;  In 
lbs  ooUege  for  aii  yean.  After  tbia  ha  retamad  to  Northampton,  and 
In  ITTT,  married  Miu  Woolsey,  aister  of  Wm.  W.  Wooliej,  for  nunj 
jeara  a  diatinguiahed  merohant  in  Nev  Haven.  The  lame  jear  be  waa 
lioenaed  to  preach,  and  became  chapli^n  in  the  army,  which  he  Joined 
atWeatPoint.  Hero  bawroto  hia  oelsbrBtedaoogof  Colombia.  In  1T81 
he  was  a  member  of  tbe  State  le|rulatare ;  and  in  1783  waa  settled  m 
miniater  at  GreenBeld,  Hie  meeting-hoaBe  wu  viaibla  to  the  naked  eye 
tnia  tbe  windoirs  of  oar  house  at  EidgeQeid.  In  thia  village  be  wrote 
hia  floe  poem  of  Greenfield  Hill,  which  appeared  in  1TB4.  The  neityear 
he  aaeceeded  Dr.  Stilea  aa  President  of  Yala  College,  a  poat  wbich  ha 
Ailed  till  his  death,  Jan.  11, 181T,  at  tbe  age  of  U. 

Dr.  Dwigbt'a  worlu  are  namarDiis  and  valuable :  baaldaa  poema,  e>- 
aaya,  Ac,  he  wrote  several  volnmea  of  Travels,  deaoriptive  ofaeenea  and 
places  in  New  England,  which  he  had  visited  daring  collage  vacaUona. 
Eia  greatest  work  is  TKtologf  Beplaintd  and  D^mdtd.  This  has  been 
extensively  published  here  and  in  England,  and  ia  greatly  admired  for 
its  argument,  its  eloquence,  and  its  happy  manner  as  well  of  statement 
aa  of  illuatration. 

Tbe  fallowing  memoranda,  respecting  this  great  man,  have  been  mcatly 
Aimiitked  ma  by  his  nephew,  Hr.  Theodora  Dwight,  now  of  Haw  ToA 
(IBM). 
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we  stayed,  was  then  rather  the  focal  point  o£  Bodeby 
in  the  city — ^partly  because  of  his  official  position 
and  genial  manners,  and  partly,  also,  on  account  of 
the  character  of  his  wife,  who,  to  say  the  least,  in  a 
happy  union  of  the  highest  womanly  qualities,  was  in 
fisrior  to  few  ladies  of  her  time.  Every  evening  there 
was  here  a  levee  of  accidental  visitors,  consisting  of 

The  Dwight  fkmil j  in  this  country  is  descended  from  John  Dwight, 
who  came  from  England  in  1687,  and  settled  at  Dedham,  in  Maasachn- 
aetta.  The  grand&ther  of  Dr.  Dwight  boilt  Fort  Dnmmur,  the  firat  set- 
tlement within  the  bounds  of  Vermont,  about  17S8-4.  Here  the  &ther 
of  Dr.  Dwight  waa  bom.  He  was  a  man  of  immenae  strength  and 
stature.  During  the  Revolutionary  war  he  went  to  New  Odeana  and 
up  the  Mississippi,  where  he  purchased  land,  intending  to  remove  there 
with  his  large  family.  The  tract  extended  aome  miles  along  the  bank, 
and  included  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Natchez ;  but  he  soon  after 
died  of  a  fever.  A  son  who  accompanied  him  was  loet  at  aea,  and  the 
evidence  of  his  title  to  the  land  was  never  found. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  the  father  of  the  family  was  about  a  year 
in  reaching  them.  It  was  a  summer  day,  and  one  of  the  elder  sons 
was  making  hay  in  a  field,  when  one  of  the  smallest  children,  who  had 
been  present  at  its  announcement,  came  tottering  through  the  grass, 
with  the  sad  story.  The  youth  threw  his  pitchfork  into  the  air,  and 
exclaimed,  ^'  Then  we're  all  ruined  I'*  and  such  waa  the  force  of  his  emo- 
tions, that  his  mind  never  recovered  from  the  effects  to  the  day  of  hia 
dooth. 

Timothy,  the  eldest  son, was  absent  with  the  army.  He  now  (1778)  went 
to  reside  in  Northampton,  with  his  mother,  and  assumed  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  family.  He  carried  on  their  two  farms,  and 
at  the  same  time  conducted  a  school,  and  preached  in  the  adjacent  towns. 
A  number  of  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  different  parts  of  the 
country,  were  among  his  pupils.  He  had  two  ushers — one  of  whom  was 
Joel  Barlow.  Qen.  Zechariah  Huntington  and  Judge  Hosmer  were  hia 
pupils ;  and  a  number  of  young  men  went  to  him  from  Yale  College, 
after  the  capture  of  New  Haven.  He  was  at  that  time  very  acceptable 
as  a  preacher,  often  filling  the  pulpit  where  his  grandfather,  Jonathan 
Edwards,  had  officiated.  He  not  only  directed  the  business  of  the  farms, 
but  often  worked  in  the  field  with  the  men,  his  brother  Theodore  being 
at  his  side.  The  latter,  fh>m  whom  these  facts  are  derived,  mentioned 
that  the  hired  men  used  to  contest  for  the  privilege  of  mowing  next  to 
Timothy,  <*  thai  they  might  hear  him  toU;''— fluent,  interesting,  and  in- 
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the  distingaished  men  of  the  city,  and  often  including 
other  celebritiea.  Among  the  noted  individuals  I  saw 
there,  was  John  Allen,  brother  of  Mrs,  Goodrich — a 
man  of  eminent  talents  and  most  imposing  person, 
being  six  feet  six  inches  high,  with  a  corresponding 
power  of  expression  in  his  form  and  face.  He  had 
been  a  member  of  Congress,  and  is  recorded  in  ite 

■truoljvs  mnvoniitioD  being  M  thnt  time,  aa  through  life,  qub  of  hii 
ohurMlerlaUoa. 

Tbe  tkmilf  compriHed  thirtaon  dhildreD,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  now 
tt  home.  The  hoans  wb»  in  King-atreet,  Mid  EBirt  to  it,  on  the  en*!,  ww 
tbM  wkioh  hod  tHwn  the  reddenM  of  JODBtlian  Edwirds  daring  hli 

tmiyiDg-groand  wis  the  grave  of  Bnuartrd,  whioh  vu  then,  uid  long 
■f^r,  atinuBlly  visited  h;  eome  of  his  IndiaB  Donverti,  vho  need  to  make 
long  jonrneTS  through  (he  wildernew  to  sit  ■  few  hotire  in  Bileot  medl- 
tstioD  and  mourning,  over  hie  ashes. 

Timothy  Dwight  had  been  trained  IVam  hia  eartieat  yean  among  the 
dmple  but  refined  eooiety  of  Nortbampton,  and  wee  Ikmillafized  wltb 
tbe  history  of  the  French  and  Indian  wan,  whioh  had  been  the  souroea 
of  so  muoh  aaffering  to  tbe  frienda  and  anoeatora  of  those  aroond  hitn. 
The  impreadonawbiobbereceiTedftomeuohaoenee  and  example*,  wars 
permanent  on  his  charaoter  and  life.  He  entered  tbe  American  reTolu- 
tioDBr;  army  aa  a  chaplain  to  Oenenl  Putnam's  regiment,  with  the  ardor 
ofayotitbrnl  Chriitian  patriot;  preached  with  energy  to  the  troop*  In 
«amp,  eome  times  with  a  pile  of  tbe  regiment's  drama  befbre  him,  instead 
ofa  deak.  One  of  hia  aermoDe,  intended  to  niae  tbe  drooping  oonr- 
age  of  the  cunntry,  when  Bni^oyne  had  oome  down  from  Canada  with 
bla  army,  and  waa  arrying  all  before  him— waa  pnhluihed,  and  a  OOpf 
read  to  the  garrison  in  Fort  8taDwii,  an  the  Mohawk  river,  wben  Sir 
John  Johnaon  had  cut  off  their  communicationa  with  Albany,  and  thraat- 
•ned  their  deetructjon.  The  venerable  Colonel  Piatt,  many  jean  after, 
affirmed  that  it  was  owing  to  this  sermon,  that  the  garriaon  reaolved  to 
hold  otit  to  tbe  last  extremity,  and  made  tbe  aally  inwhiob  they  roulad 
and  drove  off  tiieir  besiefters,  delivering  Albany  from  Imminent  danger, 
and  coDtribating  materially  to  the  defeat  of  the  British  in  their  cam- 
paign of 17TT. 

Hany  oftbe  peiHonal  traitsof  Dr.DwightwereintareaUng.  He  wrota 
like  copperplate :  sneb  was  the  rapid  flow  of  his  Ideaa  tiiat  he  oonld  em- 
ploy at  the  aama  tinM  two  unannanBta,  by  dictating  to  Umb  on  tttaSjr 
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his  peoTBonal  appearance  in  the  pulpit,  was  softened 
by  a  general  blandness  of  expression  and  a  sedulous 
courtesy  of  manner,  which  were  always  conciliating, 
and  sometimes  really  captivating.  His  smile  was 
irresiBtible. 

In  reflecting  upon  this  good  and  great  man,  and 
reading  his  works  in  after-time,  I  am  still  impressed 
with  his  general  superiority — ^his  manly  intellect^  his 
yast  range  of  knowledge,  and  hi»  large  heart ; — ^yet^  I 
am  persuaded  that,  on  account  of  his  noble  person — 
the  perfection  of  the  visible  man — ^he  exercised  a  pow 
er  in  his  day  and  generation,  somewhat  beyond  the 
natural  scope  of  his  mental  endowments.  Those  who 
read  his  works  only,  can  not  fully  realize  the  impres- 
sion which  he  made  upon  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
His  name  is  still  honored :  many  of  his  works  still 
live.  His  Body  of  Divinity  takes  the  precedence,  not 
only  here,  but  in  England,  over  all  works  of  the 
same  kind  and  the  same  doctrine ;  but  at  the  period 
to  which  I  refer,  he  was  regarded  with  a  species  of 
idolatry  by  those  around  him.  Even  the  pupils  of 
the  college  under  his  presidential  charge — those  who 
are  not  usually  inclined  to  hero-worship — almost 
adored  him.  To  this  day,  those  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  receive  their  education  under  his  auspices, 
look  back  upon  it  as  a  great  era  in  their  lives. 

There  was  indeed  reason  for  this.  With  all  his 
greatness  in  other  respects.  Dr.  Dwight  seems  to  have 
been  more  particularly  felicitous  as  the  teacher,  the 
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connsellor,  the  guide,  of  edaoated  yoong  men.  In 
the  lecture-room  all  his  high  and  noble  qoalities 
seemed  to  find  their  full  scope.  He  did  not  here 
confine  himself  to  merely  scientific  inetruction :  he 
gave  lessons  in  morals  and  manners,  and  taught, 
with  a  wisdom  which  experience  and  common  sense 
only  could  have  furnished,  the  various  ways  to  in- 
sure success  in  life.  He  gave  lectures  upon  health — 
the  art  of  maintaining  a  vigorous  constitution,  with 
the  earnest  pursuit  of  professional  duties — citing  his 
own  example,  which  consisted  in  laboring  every 
day  in  the  garden,  when  the  season  permitted,  and 
at  other  times  at  some  mechanical  employment  He 
recommended  that  in  intercourse  with  mankind,  his 
pupils  should  always  converse  with  each  individual 
upon  that  subject  in  which  he  was  most  instructed, 
observing  that  he  never  met  a  man  of  whom  he  could 
not  learn  something.  He  gave  counsel,  suited  to  the 
various  professions ;  to  those  who  were  to  become 
clergymen,  he  imparted  the  wisdom  which  he  had 
gathered  by  a  life  of  long  and  active  experience :  he 
counseled  those  who  were  to  become  lawyers,  physi- 
cians, merchants — and  all  with  a  fullness  of  knowl- 
edge and  a  felicity  of  illustration  and  application,  as 
if  he  had  actually  spent  a  life  in  each  of  these  voca- 
tiona  And  more  than  this  :  he  sought  to  infuse  into 
the  bosom  of  all,  that  high  principle  which  served 
to  inspire  his  own  soul — that  is,  to  be  always  a  gen- 
tleman, taking  St  Paul  as  his  model.    He  conradered 
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not  coorteBy  only,  bat  trath,  honor,  manlineas  in  all 
things,  as  essential  to  t^i«  oharacter,  Slveiy  kind  of 
meanness  he  despised.  Lore  of  oonntiy  was  the  oon- 
Btant  theme  of  hia  eology.  Bdigbn  fras  the  eonl  of 
his  Bystem.  Qod  waa  the  center  of  gravis,  and  man 
shoold  make  the  moial  law  as  inflexible  as  the  law 
of  natOTB.  Seeking  to  derate  all  to  this  sphere,  he 
still  made  ita  orbit  fiill  of  light— the  light  of  lore^ 
and  honor,  md  patriotism,  and  litemtoie,  and  ambi- 
tion— all  vetoing  toward  that  Aillness  of  glory,  whioh 
earth  only  reflects  and  heaven  only  can  unfold. 

"Was  not  this  greatness  ? — not  the  greatness  of  ge- 
nius, for  after  all  Dr.  Dwight  was  only  a  man  of  large 
common  sense  and  a  large  heart,  inspired  by  high 
moral  principles.  He  was,  in  iact,  a  Yankee,  CbriBtian 
gentleman — nothing  more — nothing  leas.  Where 
coold  sach  character — ^with  each  lights  and  shades — 
be  produced,  except  here  in  our  stem,  yet  kindly  cli- 
mate of  New  England  ?  Can  yon  And  such  a  biog- 
raphy as  this  in  France  ?  in  Qermany  7  in  Old  Eng- 
land, even  ?  Ton  may  find  men  of  genius,  bat  hardly 
of  that  Fnritan  type,  so  well  illnstrated  in  the  life  and 
character  of  Timothy  Dw^ht    Shake  not  your  head, 

then,  my  dear  C ,  and  say  that  nothing  good  can 

come  of  this,  onr  cold,  northern  Nazareth  I 

Another  man,  whom  I  now  saw  for  the  fint  time, 
was  Professor  Silliman,  then  b^;inning  to  fill  a  large 
space  in  the  pnblio  eye.  He  had  recently  returned 
from  a  visit  to  Europe,  bat  did  not  publish  his  "  Jour 
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nal  of  Travels"  till  the  next  year.  It  was  a  great 
thing  then  to  go  to  Europe,  and  get  back  safe.  It 
was  a  great  thing  then  to  look  upon  a  person  who 
had  achieved  such  an  enterprise,  and  especially  a  man 
like  the  professor,  who  had  held  communication  with 
the  learned  and  famous  people  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  But  this  was  not  all :  Professor  Silliman 
had  begun  to  popularize  the  discoveries  of  the  new 
science  of  Chemistry,  What  wonders  were  thus  dis- 
closed to  the  astonished  people !  By  means  of  blow- 
pipes, flasks,  and  crucibles,  all  nature  seemed  to  be 
transformed  as  by  the  spells  of  a  sorcerer.  The  foiur  old- 
fashioned  elements  were  changed — proved,  in  short, 
to  be  impostors,  having  been  passed  off  from  time 
immemorial  ns  solid,  substantial,  honest  elements, 
while  they  were  in  fact,  each  and  all,  only  a  parcel 
of  compounds !  Fire  was  no  longer  fire ;  it  was  only 
an  incident  of  combustion :  heat  was  a  sensation,  and 
at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  matter  was  a  thing  called 
caloric  Earth,  that  stable,  old-fashioned  footstool  of 
man  and  bis  Maker,  was  resolved  into  at  least  fifty 
ingredients ;  air  was  found  to  be  made  up  of  two 
gases,  called  oxygen  and  nitrogen — one  being  a  sort 
of  good  angel,  supporting  life  and  combustion,  and 
the  other  a  kind  of  bad  devil,  stifling  the  breath,  put- 
ting out  the  candle,  and  destroying  vegetation.  As 
to  tvaler,  that,  too,  was  forced  to  confess  that  it  had 
hitherto  practiced  an  imposition  upon  the  work!,  for 
instead  of  being  a  simple,  frank,  honest  element,  it 
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was  composed  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen — the  latter 
of  such  levity  as  to  be  fit  for  little  elae  than  inflating 
balloons! 

What  a  general  upsetting  of  all  old-fashioned  ideas 
of  creation  was  this  I  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  any 
one  to  conceive  what  a  change  has  taken  place, 
through  the  influence  of  chemistry,  within  the  last 
half  century.  Every  substance  in  nature  has  been 
attacked,  and  few  have  preserved  their  integrity. 
This  science  has  passed  from  the  laboratory  to  the 
workshop,  the  manufactory,  the  farm,  the  garden,  the 
kitchen.  Everybody  is  now  familiar  with  its  discov- 
eries, its  principles,  its  uses.  Chemistry,  which  was 
a  black  art  when  I  was  a  boy,  is  in  the  school-books 
now ;  and  Professor  Silliman  was  the  great  magi- 
cian that  brought  about  this  revolution  in  our  coun- 
try. He  had  just  commenced  his  incantations,  and 
already  the  world  began  to  echo  with  their  wonders. 
With  what  engrossing  admiration  did  1  look  at  him, 
when  he  came  into  the  room,  and  I  heard  his  name 
announced  t 

At  this  time,  his  lectures  were  not  only  attended 
by  the  youth  of  the  college,  but  by  a  few  privil^ed 
ladies  and  gentlemen  from  the  world  without  I 
went  with  one  of  my  cousins,  entertaining  the  common 
idea  that  chemistry  was  much  the  same  as  alchemy — 
an  art  whose  chief  laboratory  was  in  the  infernal  re- 
gions. I  had  read  something  about  the  diableries  of 
Friar  Bacon,  seeking  by  compact  with  the  Great 
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Blacksmith  below,  to    difloover  tha   piiiIo0oplMB^ 
Btone,  but  hitting  by  aooident  upon  gonpowder; 
and  this  formed  my  general  notion  of  the  aoienoeL 
When  I  entered  the  lectuie-ioom,  and  aaw  aioand, 
a  fomaoe,  an  anvil,  a  Bink,  GrudbleB,  flaaka^  xetorfe^ 
reoeiyers,  spatulas,  a  heap  of  oharooal,  s  bed  ol 
sand,  with  thermometers,   pyrometers,  barometen^ 
hydrometers,  and  an  array  of  other  ometers^  with 
a  variety  of  odd-looking  instruments-^ the  use  of 
which  I  could  not  imagine— I  began  to  feel  a  strange 
sort  of  bewilderment.    This  was  turned  to  anzietyi 
when  I  perceived  in  the  air  an  odor  that  I  had  never 
experienced  before,  and  which  seemed  to  me  to 
breathe  of  that  pit  which  is  nameless  as  well  as  bot- 
tomless.   I  asked  one  of  the  pupils  who  sat  near  me 
about  it,  and  he   said  it  was  sulphureted  hydrogen^ 
whereupon  I  became  composed ;  not  that  I  knew  any 
better  what  it  was,  but  as  they  had  a  name  for  it,  I 
supposed  it  was  of  earth  and  not  of  the  other  place. 
At  last  the  lecturer  began.    I  was  immediately  at- 
tracted by  his  bland  manner  and  beautiful  speech. 
All  my  horrors  passed  instantly  away,  and  in  a  few 
moments  I  was  deep  in  the  labyrinths  of  alkalies, 
acids,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  &a    I  learned 
how  sulphur  with  an  ic  meant  one  thing,  with  an  ous^ 
another,  with  an  et,  another,  and  so  on.    Finally,  the 
professor  got  beyond  my  reach,  and  I  was  completely 
lost  in  a  maze  of  words,  too  deep  for  my  comprehen- 
sion.   But  now  the  theory  was  done,  and  the  experi- 
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meota  began.  The  lights  were  put  out.  A  piece  of 
wire  waa  coiled  in  a  glass  jar,  filled  with  oxygen.  A 
light  waa  applied— and  fizz — fizz— fiaz,  went  the  wire, 
actually  burning  like  a  witch-quill  I  That  waa  chem- 
istry, brought  down  to  the  meanest  capacity.  We 
all  clapped  hands,  as  they  do  now  at  Niblo'a.  Af- 
ter this,  one  or  two  of  the  pupils  took  exhilarating 
gas,  and  thereupon  seemed  to  enjoy  the  moat  deli- 
cious trances.  Still  other  experiments  followed,  and 
everybody  was  convinced  that  the  now  science  was 
not  a  thing  to  be  feared,  aa  smelling  of  necromancy, 
but  that  in  fact  it  was  an  bonest  Bdence,  fit  to  be 
introduced  even  into  the  domestic  arts.  Since  that 
time  it  has  actually  trsnafoimed  the  whole  busineaa 
of  life,  producing  benefits  which  no  words  can  ade- 
quately describe. 

Geology  followed  close  upon  the  heels  of  obemia- 
try.  This,  too,  which  was  confined  to  the  aroana  of 
science  in  my  boyhood,  and  waa  even  there  a  novelty, 
is  now  a  school  study.  Professor  Silliman  has  been 
a  leader  in  this  also.  He  had  commenced  at  the  peri- 
od of  which  I  am  speaking,  but  he  had  only  advanced 
into  its  precincts — the  science  of  mineralogy.  This 
bad  begun  to  be  popular  in  the  centers  of  learning : 
young  collegians  went  into  the  mountains  with  bags 
and  hammers,  and  came  back  loaded  with  queer  stones. 
In  fact,  hunting  specimens  took  the  place  of  hunting 
bears,  deer,  and  foxes,  and  was  pursaed  with  all  the 
ardor  of  the  diase.    ladies,  turning  blue,  bad  pieces 
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of  marble,  ore,  quartZ|  and  otber  things  of  the  kmdy 
on  their  xnantel-pieoeB,  and  those  who  were  thotoagh- 
Ij  dyed,  had  little  oabinets,  all  arranged  on  Hafly^i 
prinoiples  of  crystallographj.  Let  me  tell  an  anecdote 
in  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  the  aga 

About  this  time  Colonel  Gibbs,  originallj  fixxm 
Rhode  Island,  but  who  now  lived  on  Long  Island, 
near  Flushing,  became  an  enthusiast  in  the  new  sci- 
ence. He  was  in  fiict  the  founder  of  the  splendid  min- 
eralogical  cabinet  at  present  belonging  to  Yale  CSdl- 
lege.  While  he  was  in  the  very  oriais  of  his  feyer,  he 
chanced  to  be  traveling  in  a  stage-coach  among  one  of 
the  remote  rocky  districts  of  New  Hampshire.  Coming 
at  last  to  a  region  which  looked  promising  of  min- 
eralogical  discoveries,  he  stopped  at  a  small,  obscure 
tavern,  borrowed  a  hammer,  and  went  into  the  mount- 
ains. Here  he  soon  became  engrossed  in  his  research- 
es, which  were  speedily  rewarded  by  several  interest- 
ing specimens.  In  his  enthusiasm,  his  own  exertions 
were  not  sufficient,  so  that  he  employed  several  per- 
sons to  assist  him  in  knocking  the  rocks  to  piecea 
At  the  end  of  a  week  he  had  completely  exhausted 
his  cash.  He  then  paid  the  workmen  in  coats,  panta- 
loons, boots,  shoes,  and  at  last  in  shirt&  These  finally 
came  to  an  end,  and  he  paid  in  promises,  in  no  de 
gree  abating  his  zeal.  By  this  time  he  had  collected 
three  sacks  of  stones,  which  it  took  six  men  to  carry. 
The  people  around  did  not  comprehend  him,  and  of 
course  supposed  him  to  be  insane.    One  day,  while 
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he  chaaced  to  be  in  the  tavern,  an  acqaaintance  of 
his  came  along  in  the  stage-coach,  and  the  two  eager- 
ly exchanged  aalutations.  The  keeper  of  the  hotel, 
seeing  this,  took  the  stranger  aside,  and  aaid  : 

"  You  seem  to  he  acquainted  with  this  gentleman  ?" 

"  Yea ;  I  know  him :  it  is  Colonel  Gibbs,  of  Long 
Island." 

"  Well,  he  said  his  name  was  Gibbs,  but  he  is  as 
mad  as  a  March  bare." 

"  Indeed  :  what  makes  you  think  so  ?" 

"  Why  he  has  been  here  a  fortnight  knocking  all 
Monadnock  to  pieces.  He  has  spent  a!l  his  money, 
and  given  away  his  clothes,  till  he  hasn't  a  shirt  to 
his  back.  If  you  are  a  friend  of  his,  you  ought  to 
make  his  family  acquunted  with  his  situatioQ,  so 
that  he  may  be  taken  care  of." 

"  Oh,  I  understand.  The  colonel  is  not  insane : 
he  is  a  mineralogist." 

"  A  what  ?" 

"  A  mineralogist — a  collector  of  carious  stones." 

"  Are  they  to  eat  ?" 

"  No ;  they  are  specimens  to  be  preserved  for  sd- 
entifie  purposes." 

"  Ha,  ha !  what  quiddles  there  are  in  this  world  1 
Every  little  while,  one  on  'em  comes  along  here. 
Last  year,  a  man,  called  a  professor  &om  Cambridge, 
stopped  here  a  week,  ketching  all  the  bugs,  beetles, 
and  butterflies  he  could  find.  About  the  same  time, 
another  man  came,  and  he  went  into  the  mouDtains. 

Tot.  I.— 1« 
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pulling  up  all  tbe  odd  weeds  and  Btrange  plants  be 
met  with.  He  toot  away  a  bundle  as  big  as  a  hajr- 
cock ;  and  now  this  Colonel  somebody  is  making  a 
collection  of  queer  stones!  I  think  the  people  down 
your  way  can't  have  much  to  du,  else  thej  wouldn't 
take  to  such  nonsense  as  this." 

I  give  you  this  story,  not  vouching  for  its  precise 
accuracy,  but  na  characterizing  the  zeal  for  modern  sci- 
ence, in  this  its  birthday.  The  truth  is,  that  somewhat 
more  than  half  a  century  ago,  physical  science  had  al- 
most completely  cngroseed  the  leading  minds  in  Eu- 
rope. Discouraged  or  disgusted  with  diving  into  the 
depths  of  metaphysics,  the  learned  world  eagerly  be- 
gan to  bore  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  instead  of 
studying  mind,  they  pounded  and  pondered  upon  mat- 
ter. Chemistry,  mineralogy,  geology,  and  a  whole 
family  of  ologies,  became  the  rage.  This  transat- 
lantic epidemic  migrated  to  America.  It  was  in  full 
vigor  among  the  learned  here,  at  the  time  I  speak 
of.  In  the  benighted  parts  of  the  country,  as  in  the 
precincts  of  Monadnock,  this  mania  still  appeared 
to  be  madness.  There  was  method  in  it,  how- 
ever. The  modern  discoveries  of  chemistry,  min- 
eralogy, &c.,  as  already  intimated,  have  wrought  » 
change  in  human  knowledge,  astonishing  alike  for 
the  enlargement  of  its  boundaries,  the  novelty  of  its 
revelations,  and  the  certainty  and  precision  which 
have  taken  the  place  of  doubt  and  conjecture.  The 
hills,  the  mountains,  the  valleys,  with  their  fouoda- 
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tiona — the  layers  of  rocks  which  have  been  hidden 
from  the  "  beginning" — have  been  examined,  and  their 
secrets  laid  open  to  the  world.  Here  have  been  found 
the  traces  of  kingdoms — vegetable,  mineral,  and  an- 
imal— belonging  to  other  creations,  such  as  leaves  of 
perished  races  of  plants,  bone«  of  extinct  races  of  ani- 
mals, rocka  bniJt  before  the  flood.  These  have  all 
become  familiar  to  us,  and  their  inscriptions  have  dis- 
closed wonders  of  which  mankind  had  never  before 
dreamed.  Thus  within  the  last  fifty  years,  new  sci- 
ences have  been  created,  aud  have  lavished  their 
wonders  upon  ihe  astoni.ihcd  world.  Champollion 
discovered  the  means  of  interpreting  the  mystic  signa 
npon  the  monuments  of  Egypt ;  but  behold  a  greater 
wonder :  Cuvier  and  his  followers  have  enabled  us 
to  read  the  lines  written  by  Qod  upon  the  rocks  which 
were  laid  deep  in  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  mil- 
lions of  ages  ago ! 

When  Dr.  Webster  came  to  revise  his  Dictionary 
in  1840,  after  a  lapse  of  twelve  years,  he  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  add  several  thousand  words,  in  order  to 
express  the  ideas  which  had  recently  passed  from 
technological  science,  into  our  common  language. 
Similar  additions  were  required,  a  few  years  after,  in 
the  preparation  of  another  revised  edition.  Nothing 
can  more  strikingly  mark  the  progress  of  knowledge, 
not  merely  in  the  minds  of  scholara,  but  among  the 
masses,  during  the  period  to  which  I  refer,  than  this. 
There  is  no  half  oentury  like  the  Isat,  in  the  hiatorr 
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of  mankind.     Nor  is  the  end  jet     The  thixel  ftt 
discovery  seems  only  to  have  begun. 

Indeed,  such  is  the  celerity  of  our  progreas^  thai 
some  heads  grow  giddy.  They  b^gin  to  see  doable:  old 
men  have  visions,  and  young  maidens  dream  dieamsi 
Materialism  pervades  the  air,  and  the  new  spiritual 
world  is  a  mere  mesmeric  phantasmagoria  of  this 
earthy  ball,  which  we  inhabit  Spirits,  now-a-daya^ 
push  about  tables,  rap  at  the  door,  tumble  over  the 
chairs,  learn  the  alphabet,  and  spell  their  names  with 
emphasis.  Lusty  spirits  are  they,  with  vigorous  mus- 
cles, hard  knuckles,  and  rollicking  humors  I  They 
will  talk,  too,  and  as  great  nonsense  as  any  alive. 
If  these  are  the  only  kind  of  souls  to  be  met  with, 
in  their  seven  heavens,  one  would  hardly  like  to  go 
there.  Really,  these  mesmeric  spirits  seem  very  much 
of  the  ardent  kind,  and  I  suspect  have  more  alcohol 
of  the  imagination  than  real  immortality  about  them. 

Another  remarkable  person  whom  I  saw  at  my  un- 
cle's house  was  Eli  Whitney,  the  inventor  of  the  cotton- 
gin.  He  was  a  large  man  of  rather  full  habit,  slightly 
round-shouldered,  and  doubling  himself  forward  as  he 
sat.  His  face  was  large  and  slightly  oval ;  his  nose 
long  and  hooked ;  his  eye  deep-set,  black,  and  keen ; 
his  look  penetrating  and  prolonged.  His  hair  was 
black,  though  sprinkled  with  gray,  for  he  was  now 
some  five  and  forty  years  old  ;  his  skin  was  smooth, 
sallow,  and  pallid.  Altogether,  his  appearance  was 
striking,  the  expression  of  his  face  having  a  deq> 
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thonghtf Illness  abont  tbo  brow,  tempered  by  a  pleas- 
ant smile  at  the  corners  of  the  mouth. 

In  conversation  he  was  slow,  but  hia  thought* 
were  clear  and  weighty.  His  knowledge  seemed  at 
once  exact  and  diversified ;  he  spoke  more  of  scienoo 
than  literature ;  he  was  not  discursive,  but  logically 
pursTied  trains  of  thought,  shedding  light  at  every 
sentence.  Few  men  have  lived  to  more  purpoao 
than  be.  Before  hia  time,  cotton  was  separated  from 
the  seed  by  hand,  and  hence  its  price  was  thirty  to 
fifty  cents  a  pound.  He  produced  a  machine,  by 
which  a  series  of  hooked,  iron  teeth,  playing  through 
openings  in  a  receiver,  performed  the  labor  of  five 
hundred  men  in  a  day  I  An  immense  fecility  in  the 
production  of  cotton  has  been  the  result,  with  a  cor- 
responding &I1  in  its  price  and  extension  of  its  use, 
throughout  Christendom. 

In  1790,*  cotton  was  hardly  known  in  this  country; 

■  Cotton  Rppews  to  hive  b«ea  naed  in  India  fbr  making  doths  m 
early  as  MO  b.  c,  sod  probably  long  bororn  Chat  tim«,  yet  hare  th«  ut 
remained  ieolated  for  a^es.  The  Arabiana  at  length  brought  India  ooU 
ton  to  Adula,  on  the  Red  Sea,  irhenoB  it  via  mtrodnced  Into  Europe. 
The  cotton  manuracture  waa  brought  there  b;  the  Hoora  ofSpalD  In  the 
ninth  century.  Eaw  cotton  vaa  flrat  introduced  into  England  (h>m  the 
Levant,  chiefly  for  cmndlswieka.  The  ootton  mannfkotnie  w««  hropgU 
hither  by  the  retbgeen  from  the  Low  Countrica  in  the  time  of  Qoaen 
Ejizabeth.  For  a  long  time,  the  fiibrioB  prwlDOed  vereooartHi;  the  flnei 
cutlon  goods— muBllntt,  calicoes,  ehintiea,  being  laigely  supplied  from 
India.  In  1780,  Mr.  Wyatt  Brat  began  to  spin  cotton  by  machinery.  I» 
I74Z,  the  flnt  cotton -apinning  mill  was  balll  at  Hanaheatar,  the  moti*^ 
power  lieiiig  innlea  and  horeea.  The  entire  value  of  the  cotton  mana- 
facture  of  England  in  ITSO  waa  a  million  of  doUara:  now  It  i«  probablj 
two  hnndred  milliona  of  d<rilaii. 

In  1T80,  Mr.  8lat«r  put  op  M  Pawtukat,  E.  L,  dw  tiM  aottMHalU  hi 


ton.     Tlii'ii  a  ^ 
earns  Uvit  sliirts 
Lours  of  dajligti 
threads  of  cottot 
times  round  at  th 
the  Chief  Magiciai 
At  the  time  I  sp 
north  of  New  Hav 
neighborhood.     loc 
see  it,     I  think  it  t 
It  was  symmetrical! 
near  the  foot  of  East 
fill  appearance — ^likt 
it  of  course,  and  m; 
utmost.     What  a  bo 
chanics,  from  the  oj 
miracle  of  machine) 
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engaged  in  nnanufocturing  muskets  for  the  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Whitney  was  present,  and  showed  HB 
over  the  place,  explaining  the  various  processes. 
Every  part  of  the  weapons  was  made  by  machinery, 
and  so  systematized  that  any  lock  or  stock  would  fit 
any  barrel.  All  this,  which  may  seem  no  wonder 
now,  was  remarkable  at  the  time,  there  being  no  sim- 
ilar establishment  in  the  country.  Among  other 
things,  we  here  saw  the  original  model  of  the  Cotton- 
gin,*  upon  which  Mr.  Whitney's  patent  was  founded. 

*  Eli  Wliitiiey  wiuj  born  at  Wcstborou^b,  Mass.,  in  1765,  of  parcnU  in 
tlie  middle  nuikH  of  life.  lie  showed  an  early  propensity  to  mechan- 
ics, lirst  making  a  very  pood  fiddle,  and  then  mcndinj?  fiddles  for  the 
neighborhood.  He  once  got  his  father's  watch,  and  slily  took  it  to 
pieces,  but  contrived  to  put  it  together  again,  so  as  not  to  be  detected. 
At  tiie  age  of  tliirteen  he  made  a  table-knife  to  match  the  set,  one  of 
which  liad  been  broken.  During  theKcvolutionary  war  he  took  to  nail- 
niiikinir,  nails  being  very  scarce,  and  made  a  profitable  business  of  it.  Ho 
then  inade  long  pins  for  ladies'  botinets,  walking-canes,  <fec.  At  the  age 
of  nineteen  he  begun  to  think  of  collcjjc,  and  surmounting  various  obsta- 
cles, entered  Yale  in  IT.s'j,  havijig  been  fitteil  in  part  by  Dr.  Goodrich, 
of  Durham.  In  college  he  <lispluyed  great  vividness  of  imagination  in 
]\U  coInpo^it■:<)ns,  with  striking  mechanical  talent — mending,  on  a  cer- 
tain occasion,  some  philosophical  apparatus,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction 
and  surprise  of  tlie  Faculty. 

In  17'.'2  he  went  to  Georgia,  as  teacher  in  the  family  of  Mr.  B.... 
On  his  arrival,  he  found  that  the  place  was  supplied;  happily  ho  foil 
under  the  kind  care  and  patronage  of  Mrs.  Greene,  widow  of  Gen.  G. 
Hearing  the  ].hinters  lament  that  there  wtis  no  way  of  separating  cotton 
from  the  seed  but  by  hand,  and  that  it  took  a  slave  a  whole  day  to  clean 
a  pound,  he  set  privately  to  work,  and  after  a  time  produced  his  pin, 
which  was  to  make  such  a  revolution  in  the  world.  In  this  process,  lie 
wiis  <^bliged  to  make  his  own  wire.  On  disclosing  his  discovery,  the 
planters  saw  at  once  the  vast  field  of  enterprise  open  to  them.  Whitney 
to(.k  immediate  steps  to  secure  a  patent,  and  made  arrangements  to  man- 
ufacture  gins,  btit  a  series  of  misfortunes  and  <liscouragcmeuts  defeated 
him.  The  history  of  his  career  at  this  period  is  a  melancholy  story  of 
elforts  bafiled,  liopes  disappointe<l,  and  engagements  violated,  disclo- 
sing the  most  shameful  wrongs  and  outrages  on  the  part  of  intUvid- 
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ceys,*  celebrated  in  the  literary,  clerical,  official,  and 
professional  annals  of  New  Englaiid,  and  I  may  add, 
of  the  country  at  large ;  the  Wadsworths,  no  less 
noted  in  various  commanding  stations,  military  and 
civil,  public  and  private ;  the  Lymans,  renowned  in 
the  battle-field,  the  college,  the  pulpit,  and  the  sen- 
ate ;  the  Austins — father  and  son — to  whose  talent 
and  enterprise  Texas  owes  her  position  as  a  member 
of  this  Union. 


precise  in  detail ;  a  profound  thiDker,  and  Bcnitinizing  nature  and  its 
phenomena  with  amazing  depth  of  thought,  yet  coming  at  last  with  the 
docility  of  a  child  to  the  Christianas  confession — "I  am  a  sinner,  may 
God  have  mercy  upon  me !" 

*  Whoever  would  understand  the  true  history  of  Connecticut,  should 
not  conAiie  his  reading  to  general  works  on  this  subject,  but  should 
look  into  the  local  histories  and  genealogical  memoranda  of  towns  and 
vilbiges,  of  which  there  are  now  a  great  number.  A  good  collection  may 
be  found  in  the  Library  of  the  Hartford  Atheneum.  If  any  one  desires 
to  know  the  annals  of  Durham,  let  him  road  the  sermon  delivered  by 
Professor  W.  C.  Fowler  at  that  place,  Dec.  29,  1847,  and  printed  at 
Amherst,  Mass.,  1848.  The  notes  will  prove  a  revelation,  not  of  history 
only,  but  of  something  like  romance.  The  number  of  great  men  pro- 
ceeding from  this  small  town,  in  times  past,  is  not  only  striking  but 
instructive,  as  it  suggests  and  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  Conneo- 
ticut  has  exerted  a  powerful  influence  upon  this  country — the  United 
States — I  might  even  say  upon  this  continent.  Among  the  families  of 
Durham,  noticed  by  Professor  Fowler,  are  the  following : 

The  Chavnceys. — Nathaniel  Chauncey,  grandson  of  President  Chaun- 
ccy,  of  Harvard  College,  was  born  at  Hatfield,  Mass.,  1681,  wa«  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  in  1702— belonging  to  the  first  class  that  graduated  in  that 
college,  all  of  whom  became  ministers.  He  was  ordained  at  Durham  in 
1711,  and  died  there  1756.  His  son,  Elihu  Chauncey,  lived  in  Durham, 
and  was  a  man  of  high  character  and  large  influence.  His  daughter, 
Catherine,  married  Dr.  Goodrich,  who  was  my  grandfather.  His  son, 
Charles  Chauncey,  settled  at  New  Haven,  and  was  a  man  of  extensive 
learning  and  great  ability.  He  became  attorney-general  of  the  State 
and  judge  of  the  Superior  Court.  He  received  the  title  of  LL.D.  from 
the  college  at  Middlebury ;  and  died  1828.  Among  his  children  were 
Charles  Chauncey,  LL.D.,  distinguished  as  an  eminent  lawyer  and  re- 
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To  this  list  of  remarkable  namesi  I  traat  I  maj  add 
that  of  the  GKxHlriches,  without  the  imputation  of 
egotism,  for  historical  justice  demands  it  At  the 
time  I  visited  the  plaoe,  nearly  all  the  fiimily  had 
long  since  left  it.  My  grandfather — Dr.  Gbodiidh — 
died  in  1797,  but  my  grandmother  was  Hying,  as 
well  as  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Smith,  wife  of  Bev.  David 
Smith,  the  clergyman  of  the  place,  who  had  succeed- 
ed to  my  grand&ther's  pulpit 

I  had  never  any  great  &ncy  for  genealogies,  so  I 
did  not  study  the  broad-spreading  tree  of  the  fimuly, 
its  roots  running  back  to  the  time  of  Godric  the  Saxon 
— the  great  Adam  of  the  race — as  is  duly  set  forth 


finod  gentleman,  settled  at  Philadelphia,  and  died  1849 ;  Elihu  Chaun- 
coy,  a  distinguished  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  died  1847.  Many  others, 
descendants  of  the  Durham  Chaunceys,  attained  distinction. 

The  IVaditworths. — Among  the  Durham  "Wadsworths,  were  the  follow- 
ing :  Col.  James,  from  Farmington,  born  1675,  filled  various  offices,  civil 
and  military,  and  wan  much  honored  and  respected  in  his  time.  Gen- 
eral James  Wadsworth,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  became  miyor- 
gencral  and  member  of  Congress  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  died 
1817,  aged  87.  James  Wadsworth,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  born  1768, 
founded  the  great  Wadsworth  estate  in  western  Now  York,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  successful  labors  in  behalf  of  school  education  : 
ho  died  1844.  Other  members  of  this  branch  of  the  family  have  reached 
high  and  honored  celebrity. 

The  Zymans.—Vhmoas  Lyman,  bom  at  Durham,  1716,  became  major- 
general  ;  gained  the  victory  at  Lake  George,  in  the  French  and  Indian 
war,  for  Gen.  William  Johnson  (who  received  five  thousand  iK>unds 
and  a  baronetcy  tliorefor),  and  performed  various  other  military  exploits. 
He  projected  a  settlement  in  the  Southwest,  and  died  in  West  Florida, 
1775.  The  history  of  his  family  is  full  of  tragic  interest.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  were  distinguished. 

Tfit  Goodri^^h&e.—See  Fowler's  notes,  above  mentioned ;  also  Hollia- 
ter*8  History  of  Connecticut,  vol.  ii.  pp.  634,  etc. 

Tht  AvHint.'  >For  this  remarkable  family,  consult  also  Fowler^a  notea. 
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in  Kiug  William's  Doomsday- Book.  Two  old  bache- 
lor of  the  place — a  little  quaint  and  starch,  but  stadi- 
oualy  polite  and  very  gen  tie  man -like,  with  a  splendid 
farm,  and  a  liouse  embellished  with  old  oak  carvings 
— told  me  something  about  it,  and  made  it  out,  by  a 
long  chain  of  links,  that  I  was  their  great,  great,  double 
cousin ;  that  is,  on  my  mother's,  s£  well  as  my  father's 
side.  My  grandmother  also  explained  to  me,  that 
somewhere  since  the  building  of  Babel,  her  family  yraa 
blent  with  the  Griawolds,  whence  I  got  my  middle 
name — in  token  of  which  she  gave  me  a  reverend 
silver-headed  cane,  marked  I.  G.,  that  is,  John  Gris- 
wold,  who  was  her  great-grandfather.  Of  coiirae,  I 
have  piously  kept  this  antediluvian  relic  to  the  pres- 
ent day. 

I  trust  I  have  all  due  respect  for  this  my  little,  &t, 
paternal  grandmother,  and  who  has  already,  by  the 
way,  been  introduced  to  your  notice.  She  was  now 
quite  lame,  having  broken  her  leg  some  years  before, 
and  appeared  to  me  shorter  than  ever ;  nevertheless, 
she  was  active,  energetic,  and  alive  to  every  thing  that 
was  passing.  She  welcomed  me  heartily,  and  took 
'.he  best  care  of  me  in  the  world — lavishing  upon  me, 
7ithout  stint,  all  the  treasures  of  her  abundant  larder. 
Vs  to  her  Indian  puddings — alas,  I  shall  never  aee 
•heir  like  again !  Acomfortable  old  body  she  was  in 
all  things — and  as  I  have  before  remarked,  took  a 
special  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  generation  of 
descendants  risine  UD  around  her.     When  she  saw 
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me  eating  with  a  good  appetite,  her  benignant  gnuid* 
motherly  face  beamed  like  a  lantern. 

She  was  a  model  housekeeper,  and  as  sabh  had  great 
administrative  talents.  Every  thing  went  right  in  the 
household,  the  garden,  the  home  lot,  the  paatiuce,  and 
the  little  Sum.  The  hens  laid  lots  of  large  fieek 
e^s,  the  cows  gave  abundance  of  milk,  the  pigs  were 
&t  as  butter ;  the  wood-pile  was  alvrays  fulL  There 
was  never  any  agony  about  the  house:  all  was  me> 
thodical,  as  if^regulated  by  some  law  of  nature.  The 
tall  old  clock  in  the  entry,  although  an  octogenarian, 
was  still  staunch,  and  ticked  and  struck  with  an  em- 
phasis that  enforced  obedience.  When  it  told  seven 
in  the  morning,  the  breakfast  came  without  daring  to 
delay  even  for  a  minute.  The  stroke  of  twelve 
brought  the  sun  to  the  noon-mark,  and  dinner  to  the 
table.  The  tea  came  at  six.  At  sunset  on  Saturday 
evening,  the  week's  work  was  done,  and  according  to 
the  Puritan  usage,  the  Sabbath  was  begun.  All  sud- 
denly became  quiet  and  holy.  Even  the  knitting- 
work  was  laid  aside.  Meditation  was  on  every  brow ; 
the  cat  in  the  corner  sat  with  her  eyes  half  shut,  as 
if  she  too  were  considering  her  ways. 

On  the  morning  of  the  Holy  Day,  all  around  was 
silent.  The  knife  and  fork  were  handled  quietly,  at 
the  table.  The  toilet,  though  sedulously  performed, 
was  made  in  secret.  People  walked  as  if  they  had 
gloves  on  their  shoes.  Inanimate  nature  seemed  to 
know  that  God  rested  on  that  day,  and  hallowed  it. 
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Tha  birds  put  on  a  Sunday  air :  the  cows  did  not 
low  from  hill  to  hill  as  oq  other  days,  The  otwtre- 
perous  hen  deposited  her  egg,  and  cackled  not.  At 
nine  o'clock,  the  solemn  church  bell  rang,  and  in  the 
universal  stillness,  its  tones  swelled  over  the  village 
like  a  voice  from  above.  At  ten,  the  second  bell 
rang,  and  the  congregation  gathered  in.  There,  in 
the  place  she  had  held  for  forty  years,  was  my  good 
grandmother,  in  rain  and  shine,  in  aummer  and  in 
winter.  Though  now  well  stricken  in  years,  and  the 
mother  of  staunch  men— their  names  honored  in  the 
pulpit,  the  senate,  and  at  the  bar — she  still  faltered 
not  in  the  strait  and  narrow  path  of  duty.  She 
was  strong-minded,  and  showed  it  by  a  life  which  ele- 
vated, ennobled,  and  illustrated  the  character  of  the 
mother,  the  wife,  the  woman,  as  she  had  learned  to  re- 
gard it.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  with  what  affectionate 
reverence  the  people  saluted  her,  as  if,  in  addition  to 
the  love  they  bore  her,  she  still  carried  with  her  re- 
membrances of  her  now  almost  worshiped  husband. 
Many  years  she  lived  after  thia,  but  she  is  now  num- 
bered with  the  dead.  Let  her  portrait  have  a  place 
in  these  pages  as  a  fine  specimen  of  the  New  England 
wife  of  the  olden  time. 

As  to  my  uncle  and  aunt  Smith,  I  may  remark  that 
they  were  plain,  pious  people,  the  former  worthily  fill- 
ing the  pulpit  of  my  grandfather,  and  enjoying  a  h^h 
degree  of  respect,  alike  from  his  position  and  charac- 
ter.   Besides  attending  to  hia  parochial  duties,  be  fit- 
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ted  young  men  for  college.  Among  his  pupils  wera 
Samuel  B.  Hubbard,  late  Postmaater-genemi  of  the 
United  States,  Dr.  Dekay,  the  naturalist,  Commodore 
Dekay,  and  other  persona  wlio  attained  diatiactioii. 
As  a  man,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  cheerfiil,  frank, 
friendly  manners :  as  a  preacher,  he  was  practical, 
sincere,  and  successftil,  I  must  mention  a  story  of 
him,  among  my  pulpit  anecdotes.  As  Bometimes  hap- 
pens, in  a  congregation  of  farmers  during  midsum- 
mer, it  onee  chanced  that  a  large  number  of  his  people 
fell  asleep — and  in  the  very  midst  of  the  sermon. 
Even  the  deacons  in  the  sacramental  seat  had  gone 
cosily  to  the  land  of  Nod,  The  minister  looked  around, 
and  just  at  that  moment,  the  only  person  who  seemed 
quite  awake,  waa  his  eldest  son,  David,  sitting  in  the 
minister's  pew  by  the  side  of  the  pulpit.  Pausing  a 
moment  and  looking  down  upon  his  son,  he  exelium- 
ed,  in  a  powerfiil  voice — 

"  David,  wake  up!" 

In  a  moment  the  whole  congregation  roused  them- 
selves, and  long  did  they  remember  the  rebuke.  In 
after-times,  when,  through  the  temptations  of  the 
devil  and  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  during  sermon- 
time,  their  sight  became  drowsy,  and  dreams  floated 
softly  over  their  eyelids,  then  would  come  to  mind  the 
ominous  sound,  "David,  wake  up  !"  and  starting  from 
their  slumbers,  they  would  shake  themselves,  and  fix 
their  eyes  on  the  preacher,  and  wrestle  with  their  in- 
firmities like  Jacob— sometimes,  though  not  always, 
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prevailing  like  IsraeL  I  need  only  add  in  respect  to 
this  excellent  old  gentleman,  that  he  is  still  living,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-nine,  and  last  year  (1856)  preached 
at  the  capitol  in  Washington  to  an  attentive  and  grat- 
ified audience. 

During  our  stay  of  two  or  three  weeks  at  Durham, 
my  brother-in-law /Was  so  ill  as  to  need  the  advice 
of  a  skillful  physician.  Accordingly  I  was  dispatch- 
ed on  horseback  to  Middletown,  a  distance  of  eight 
or  ten  miles,  for  Dr.  O  . . . .,  then  famous  in  all  the 
country  round  about  On  my  way  I  met  a  man  of 
weather-beaten  complexion  and  threadbare  garments, 
mounted  on  a  lean  and  jaded  mare.  Beneath  him 
was  a  pair  of  plump  saddlebags.  He  had  all  the 
marks  of  a  doctor,  for  then  men  of  this  profession 
traversed  the  country  on  horseback,  carrying  with 
them  a  collection  of  pills,  powders,  and  elixirs,  equiv- 
alent to  an  apothecary's  shop.  A  plain  instinct  told 
me  that  he  was  my  man.  As  I  was  about  to  pass 
him,  I  drew  in  my  breath,  to  ask  if  he  were  Dr. 
O ,  but  a  sudden  bashfulness  seized  me  :  the  pro- 
pitious moment  passed,  and  I  went  on. 

On  arriving  at  the  house  of  Dr.  O  . . . .,  I  learned 
that  he  had  gone  to  a  village  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  town,  six  or  eight  miles  off.  "  There  I" 
said  I  to  myself,  "  I  knew  it  was  he :  if  I  had  only 
spoken  to  him !"  However,  reflection  was  vain.  I 
followed  to  the  designated  spot,  and  there  I  found 
that  he  had  left  about  half  an  hour  before,  for  another 
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village  in  the  central  part  of  the  town.  I  gave  diase^ 
but  he  was  too  quick  for  me,  80  that  I  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Durham  without  him.  "  Ah!"  Ithoaght| 
''how  much  trouble  a  little  courage  would  have  saved 
me  I"  In  fact,  I  took  the  incident  to  heart,  and  have 
often  practiced  to  advantage  upon  the  lesson  it  sug- 
gested, which  is,  never  to  let  a  doctor,  or  any  thing 
else,  slip,  for  the  want  of  asking  an  opportune  ques- 
tion. 

This  Dr.  O  . . . .  made  several  visits  to  Durham,  and 
I  remember  to  have  heard  my  brother-in-law  once 
ask  him  whether  he  was  a  Brunonian*  or  a  Cullenite ; 
to  which  he  replied,  smartly — "  Sir,  I  am  a  doctor 

*  About  this  time,  the  "  spotted  fever"  appeared  along  the  Conneo- 
ticut  river,  and  a  change  in  the  genenil  character  of  fevers  took  place, 
there  being  now  a  tendency  to  typhoid,  instead  of  inflammatory,  symp- 
toms, 08  had  been  the  coAe  before.  These  circumstances  embarrassed  and 
baffled  the  profeftsion.  In  general,  however,  they  followed  their  procliv- 
ities, and  either  physicked  or  stimulated,  as  their  doctrines  dictated.  In 
point  of  fact,  one  practice  killed  and  cured  about  as  well  as  the  other. 
At  all  events,  the  plague  raged  for  some  years  at  certain  places  and  at 
particular  seasons,  and  thus  society  was  wrought  into  a  state  of  frenzy 
upon  the  two  modes  of  treatment.  At  a  somewhat  later  date — about 
1812 — a  family  that  held  to  brandy,  would  hardly  hold  intercourse  with 
another  wliich  held  to  julap.  At  Hartford,  Doctors  Todd  and  WcUss, 
who  htimnlatod,  were  looked  upon  as  little  better  than  infidels  by 
those  who  believed  in  Dr.  Bacon  and  purgatives.  These  divisions  even 
caught  the  hues  of  political  parties,  and  alcohol  became  democratic, 
while  depiction  was  held  to  be  federal.  In  the  end  it  proved  that  both 
systems  were  right  and  both  wrong — to  a  certain  extent.  Experience 
showed  that  the  true  mode  of  practice  was  to  treat  each  cane  according 
to  its  sjTnptoms.  The  fitness  of  a  physician  for  his  profession,  was, 
under  these  circumstances,  manifested  by  the  sagacity  with  which  he 
found  his  way  out  of  the  woods.  Dr.  O  . . . .  was  one  of  those  who,  at 
an  early  stage  of  the  difficulty,  being  a  doctor  kimadfj  that  is,  being  gui- 
ded by  good  sense,  and  not  by  slavery,  to  a  system — arrived  at  the  tme 
mode  of  practice. 
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myself  I"  The  pith  of  this  answer  will  be  felt,  when 
it  is  known  that  at  this  period,  and  indeed  for  some 
years  after,  there  was  a  schism  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion of  this  region,  which  became  divided  into  two 
parties ;  one  of  them  adopting  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  John  Brown,*  that  life  is  a  forced  state,  de- 
pending upon  stimuli,  and  hence  that  disease  and 
death  are  to  be  constantly  combated  by  stimulants. 
According  to  this  theory,  even  certain  fevers  were  to 
be  treated  with  brandy,  and  in  extreme  cases,  with  a 
tincture  of  Spanish  flies — internally  administered! 
The  other  followed  the  theory  of  Cullen,  who  adopt- 
ed the  opposite  practice  of  purgatives  and  depletion, 
more  especially  in  fevers.    A  real  frenzy  ensued,  and 

•  John  Brown  was  born  at  Dunse,  Scotland,  1785.  He  studied  med- 
icine with  Cullen,  then  the  leading  man  of  the  profession  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. After  a  time  he  produced  his  EUmenta  of  Medicine^  in  Latin,  do> 
signed  to  overthrow  the  system  which  Cullen  had  produced.  Its  general 
doctrine,  as  stated  above,  was  that  life  is  a  forced  state,  only  sustained 
by  the  action  of  external  agente  operating  upon  the  body,  every  part  of 
which  is  furnislied  with  a  certain  amount  of  excitability.  He  discarded 
all  dniirr*,  and  confined  himself  to  alcohol— wine,  brandy,  &c. — for  one 
set  of  discuses,  and  opium  for  the  opposite  set.  The  simplicity  of  the 
doctrine  and  the  ability  with  wliich  it  was  set  forth,  gave  it  for  a  time 
a  fatal  currency,  not  only  in  Europe  but  in  America.  The  celebrated 
Dr.  Bcddoes,  among  others,  adopted  and  propagated  it.  The  8y.stem, 
however,  after  a  time,  fell  into  disrepute.  Brown  died  in  1788,  a  victim 
of  intemperance,  probably  the  result  of  his  medical  system. 

William  Cullen  was  born  in  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  1712,  and  having 
studied  medicine,  he  practiced  with  credit  at  Glasgow.  In  1756,  he  be- 
came Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself.  In  1768,  he  succeeded  Dr.  Alston  as 
Professor  of  Medicine.  As  a  teacher,  his  popularity  was  unbounded. 
His  personal  character  was  distinguished  for  amiablcness  and  purity  : 
his  medical  works  for  a  time  exercised  a  powerful  influence,  and  he  it 
still  regarded  as  having  greatly  advanced  the  science  of  medicine,  though 
Bome  of  his  theories  have  been  modified  and  others  rejected. 
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the  medical  profession,  as  well  as  Bodety^  wave  in* 

Yolyed  in  a  sort  of  temporary  inaani^. 

At  length  we  departed  from  Durham,  and  took 
our  way  homeward,  through  a  seriea  of  small  townSi 
arriving  at  last  at  Woodbury.    Here  we  remained  a 
week  or  ten  days,  being  hospitably  entertained  by 
the  Bey.  Noah  Benedict,  my  brother-in-law's  unda 
He  lived  in  a  large,  low,  old-fitshipned  house,  embow- 
ered in  elms,  and  having  about  it  an  air  of  antiquity, 
comfort,  and  repose.     He  was  himself  very  aged, 
nearly  eighty  years  old,  I  should  judge.    He  was, 
like  my  own  lineage,  of  the  orthodox  faith,  and 
sometimes  officiated  in  his  pulpit,  though  he  had  now 
a  colleague.    I  need  not  describe  him,  further  than  to 
say  that  he  was  a  fine  old  man,  greatly  beloved  by 
his  parish,  and  almost  adored  by  his  immediate  con- 
nections.     Close  by,  in   a  sumptuous  house,  lived 
his  son,  Noah  B.  Benedict,  then  a  leading  lawyer  of 
the  State.     Half  a  mile  to  the  south,  in  an  antique, 
gable-roofed  mansion,  dwelt  his  daughter,  the  wife  of 
Nathaniel  Smith,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  regarded  as  the  intellectual  giant  of  his 
time.     I  have  good  reason  to  remember  the  place,  for 
it  is  now  the  home  of  one  of  my  sisters,  who  married, 
many  years  later,  the  only  child  of  its  founder — long 
since  gathered  to  his  fathers. 

The  week  of  our  sojourn  at  Woodbury  flew  on 
golden  wings  i^ith  me.  The  village  itself  was  after 
my  own  Le^/t.    It  lies  in  a  small  tranquil  valley,  its 
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vrestem  boundaiy  consisting  of  a  suooession  of  gentle 
acclivities,  covered  with  forests ;  that  on  the  east  is 
formed  of  basaltic  ledges,  broken  into  wild  and  pic- 
turesque forms,  rising  sharp  and  hard  against  the  hori- 
zon. Through  the  valley,  in  long  serpentine  sweeps, 
flows  a  stream,  dear  and  bright — ^now  dashing  and 
now  sauntering ;  here  presenting  a  rapid  and  there  a 
glassy  pool.  In  ancient  times  it  was  bordered  by 
cities  of  the  beaver ;  it  was  now  the  haunt  of  a  few 
isolated  and  persecuted  muskrats.  In  the  spring  and 
autumn,  the  wild-ducks,  in  their  migrations,  often 
stooped  to  its  bosom  for  a  night's  lodging.  At  all 
seasons  it  was  renowned  for  its  trout  In  former 
ages,  when  the  rivers,  protected  by  the  deep  forests, 
ran  full  to  the  brim,  and  when  the  larger  streams 
were  filled  to  repletion  with  shad  and  salmon,  this 
was  sometimes  visited  by  enterprising  individuals  of 
their  race,  which  shot  up  cataracts,  and  leaped  over 
obstructing  rocks,  roots,  and  mounds,  impelled  by  an 
imperious  instinct  to  seek  places  remote  from  the  sea, 
where  they  might  deposit  in  safety  the  seeds  of  their 
future  progeny.  In  those  days,  I  ima^'ne,  the  acci- 
dents and  incidents  of  shad  and  salmon  life,  often 
rivaled  the  adventurous  annals  of  Marco  Polo  or  Rob- 
inson Crusoe. 

There  was,  in  good  sooth,  about  this  little  village, 
a  singular  union  of  refinement  and  rusticity,  of  cul- 
tivated plain  and  steepling  rock,  of  blooming  meadow 
and  dusky  forest.    The  long,  wide  street,  saving  the 
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highway  and  a  few  stray  paths,  heie  and  ihere^ 
a  bright,  grassy  lawn,  decorated  with  abandanoe  of 
sugar-maples,  which  appeared  to  have  fbund  their 
Paradise.*    Such  is  the  shape  of  the  encircling  hills 
and  ledges  that  the  site  of  the  village  seems  a  sort  of 
secluded  Happy  Valley,  where  every  thing  tarns  to 
poetry  and  romance.   And  this  aptitude  is  abundantly 
encouraged  by  history — ^for  here  was  once  the  fiivoied 
home  of  a  tribe  of  Indians.    All  around — the  rivers, 
the  hills,  the  forests — are  still  rife  with  legends  and 
remembrances  of  the  olden  time.    A  rocky  monnd, 
rising  above  the  river  on  one  side,  and  dark  forests  on 
the  other,  bears  the  name  of  "  Pomperaug's  Castle ;" 
a  little  to  the  north,  near  a  bridle-path  that  traversed 
the  meadows,  was  a  heap  of  stones,  called  "  Pompe- 
raug^s  Grave."     To  the  east  I  found  a  wild  ledge, 
called  Bethel  Rock.f    And  each  of  these  objects  has 


♦  The  street  of  Woodbury  continues  to  that  of  Southbury,  the  two 
united  being  three  miles  in  length.  These  are  decorated  by  a  doable 
line  of  sugar-maples — certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  exhibitions  of 
the  kind  I  have  over  seen. 

t  Woodbury  is  alike  historical  and  legendary  ground.  Its  names 
truce  out  itM  story.  Quassapaug  Lake,  Shepaug  Kivor,  Quanopaug  Falls, 
Nonnewaug  Fulls,  tell  us  of  ita  original  proprietors :  Rattlesnake  Kock, 
and  White  Deer  Hills,  bespeak  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  forest: 
Bethel  Kock,  Cannel  Hill,  and  Tophet  Hollow,  announce  the  arrival  here 
of  the  Pilgrim  settlers  from  New  Haven:  Hall's  Rock,  Good  Hill,  Light- 
ing's Ployground,  Scuppo,  Hazel  Plain,  Moose  Horn  Hill,  Ash  Swamp, 
all  in  Woodbury  or  the  vicinity,  indicate  alike  certain  traits  of  scenery, 
with  the  final  settlement  of  the  country  by  the  English.  The  remark- 
able men  that  have  originated  in  this  town  within  the  last  century,  pre- 
Mnt  a  marvellous  record  of  ability,  p.itriotism,  and  piety.  My  imagica- 
Uon  was  greatly  excited  by  the  legends  I  heard  when  I  first  visited 
Woodbnry,  and  some  years  after  (1828)  I  wrote  and  pabliahed  in  tho 
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its  story.  How  suggestive — ^how  full  of  imaginings 
was  Woodbury  to  me,  when  I  visited  it,  five  and  forty 
years  ago  I  And  the  woods,  teeming  with  the  smaller 
game— the  gray-squirrel,  the  partridge,  and  quaU,  my 
old  West  Mountain  acquaintances — with  what  delight 
did  I  traverse  them,  gun  in  hand,  accompanied  by  a 

Lcj^endary  at  Boston,  the  following  story,  which  has  now  become  almost 
historical : 

THE  LEGEND  OF  BETHEL  BOOK. 

"  In  the  picturesque  state  of  Connecticut,  there  is  not  a  spot  more 
beautiful  than  the  village  of  Pomperang.  It  is  situated  not  very  far 
from  the  western  border  of  the  state,  and  derives  its  name  from  a 
tribe  of  Indians,  who  once  inhabited  it.  It  presents  a  smidl,  but  level 
valley,  surrounded  by  hills,  with  a  bright  stream  rippling  through  its 
meadows.  The  tops  of  the  high  grounds  which  skirt  the  valley,  are 
covered  with  forests,  but  the  slopes  are  smooth  with  cultivation,  nearly 
to  their  snmmiUi.  In  the  time  of  verdure,  the  plain  displays  a  vividness 
of  fTTcen  like  that  of  velvet,  while  the  forests  are  dark  with  the  rich 
hues  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  climate  of  England. 

**  The  village  of  Pomperang  consists  now  of  about  two  hundred 
bonnes,  with  three  white  churches,  arranged  on  a  street  which  passes 
along  the  eastern  margin  of  the  valley.  At  the  distance  of  about  twenty 
rods  fVom  this  street,  and  running  parallel  to  it  for  nearly  a  mile,  is  a 
rock,  or  ledge  of  rocks,  of  considerable  elevation.  From  this,  a  distinct 
survey  of  the  place  may  ))e  had,  almost  at  a  glance.  Beginning  at  the 
village,  the  spectator  may  count  every  house,  and  measure  every  garden ; 
he  may  compare  the  three  churches,  which  now  seem  drawn  close  to- 
gether;  he  may  trace  the  winding  path  of  the  river  by  the  trees  which 
bend  over  its  waters  ;  he  may  enumerate  the  white  farm-houses  which 
dot  the  surface  of  the  valley ;  he  may  repose  his  eye  on  the  checkered 
carpet  which  lies  unrolled  before  him,  or  it  may  climb  to  the  horizon 
over  the  dark  blue  hills  which  form  the  border  of  this  enchanting 
picture. 

"  The  spot  wliich  we  have  thus  described  did  not  long  He  concealed 
from  the  prying  sagacity  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  colony  of  New 
(laven.  Though  occupied  by  a  tribe  of  savages,  as  before  intimated,  it 
was  very  early  surveyed  by  more  than  one  of  the  emigrants.  In  the 
general  rising  of  the  Indians  in  Philip's  war,  this  tribe  took  part  with 
(he  Pequods,  and  a  large  portion  of  them  shared  in  tlieir  destruction. 
The  chief  himself  was  killed.  His  son,  still  a  boy,  with  a  remnant  of 
his  father^s  people,  who  had  been  driven  into  exile,  returned  to  their 
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Uatalani  and  Garcia  and  Pasta  and  Sontag  and  Grisi. 
I  have  even  heard  the  Swedish  nightingale ;  nay,  in 
France  and  Italy — ^the  very  home  of  music  and  song 
-  -I  have  listened  to  the  true  nightingale,  which  has 
given  to  Jenny  lind  her  sweetest  and  most  appro- 
priate epithet ;  but  never,  in  one  or  all,  have  I  heard 

but  if  »he  epoko  or  moved,  she  fixed  the  attention  of  every  beholder 
by  tlio  dignity  of  hor  air,  blent  with  a  tone  of  tender,  yet  serious  senti- 
ment. 

'*  The  settlers  had  been  in  the  valley  but  a  few  months,  when  some 
matter  of  business  relative  to  a  purchase  of  land,  brought  Poroperaug  to 
the  hut  of  Mr.  Benison.  It  was  a  bright  morning  in  autumn,  and  while 
he  wan  talking  with  the  old  gentleman  at  the  door,  Mary,  who  had  been 
gatlicriiig  flowcrrt  in  the  woods,  passed  by  them  and  entered  the  place. 
The  eye  of  the  young  Indian  followed  hor  with  a  gaze  of  entraueement. 
His  fucu  gleamed  us  if  he  had  seen  a  vision  of  more  than  earthly  beauty. 
But  this  emotion  was  visible  only  for  a  moment.  With  the  habitual 
Bclf-commuiid  of  a  savage,  he  turned  again  to  Mr.  Benison,  and  calmly 
pursued  the  subject  which  occasioned  their  meeting. 

**  Potnpeniug  went  away,  but  he  carried  the  image  of  Mary  with  him. 
lie  retired  to  his  wigwam,  but  it  did  not  please  him.  He  ascended  to  the 
top  of  the  rock,  at  the  foot  of  which  his  wigwam  was  situated,  and  which 
now  goes  under  the  name  of  Pomperaug's  Castle,  and  looked  down 
upon  the  river,  which  wtis  flashing  in  tlie  slant  rays  of  the  morning. 
He  turned  away,  and  sent  his  long  gaze  over  the  checkered  leaves  ot 
the  WOO'],  whicli,  like  a  sea,  spread  over  the  valley.  IIo  was  still  dis- 
Buti.-'ficd.  With  a  single  leap  he  sprang  from  the  rock,  and,  alighting 
on  his  feet,  snatched  his  bow  and  took  the  path  which  led  into  the 
forest.  In  a  few  moments  he  came  back,  and,  seating  himself  on  the 
rock,  brooded  fur  some  hours  in  silence. 

"  The  next  morning  Pomperaug  repaired  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Benison 
to  finisli  tlio  business  of  the  preceding  day.  He  had  before  signified  an 
mclinat'.on  to  accede  to  the  terms  proposed  by  Mr.  Benison,  but  he  noi» 
started  unexpected  diflBculties.  On  being  asked  the  reason,  he  answered 
as  follows : 

"  '  Listen,  father— hear  a  Red  Man  speak  !  Look  into  the  air,  and  yon 
see  the  eagle.  The  sky  U  his  home,  and  doth  the  eagle  love  his  homef 
Will  he  barter  it  for  tlie  sea?  Look  into  the  river,  and  ask  the  fish  that 
is  tlicre,  if  he  will  sell  it?  Go  to  the  dark-skiimed  hunter,  and  demand 
of  him  if  he  will  part  with  his  forests  ?  Yet,  father,  I  will  part  with  my 
forests,  if  you  will  give  me  the  singing  bird  that  is  in  thy  neet.' 
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such  music  as  filled  my  ean^  that  inoenae-lmailiing 
morn,  when  I  made  a  foray  into  the  wilds  of  Wood- 
bury I  There  was  indeed  no  nightingale  there :  the 
season  of  wood  minstrelsy  was  passed;  evea  the 
thrush  had  descended  fix>m  its  peroh  aloft^  and  ceas- 
ing its  melodies,  was  busy  in  the  cares  of  its  yoang 

**  *  Savage/  aaid  the  pilgrim,  with  a  minglad  look  of  diagoat  and  in- 
dignation, *wili  the  lamb  tie  down  in  the  den  of  the  wolff  Never  I 
Dream  not  of  it— I  woald  aooner  aee  her  die  1  Name  it  not.'  Am  1m 
spoke  he  atmck  his  oane  fordbly  on  the  ground,  and  hia  broad  ^nn 
seemed  to  expand  and  grow  taller,  while  hla  eye  gleamed,  and  Um 
mnsdes  of  his  brow  contracted  with  a  lowering  and  angiy  ei^msdoo. 
The  change  of  the  old  man's  appearance  was  audden  and  atriUng. 
The  air  and  manner  of  the  Indian,  too,  was  changed.  There  waa  now  a 
kindled  fire  in  his  eye,  a  proad  dignity  in  his  manner,  which  a  moment 
before  was  not  there ;  but  tlieso  had  stolen  npon  him,  with  that  imper- 
ceptible progress  by  which  the  dall  colors  of  the  serpent,  when  he  be- 
comes enraged,  are  succeeded  by  the  glowing  hues  of  the  rainbow. 

^'  The  two  now  parted,  and  Pomperaug  would  not  again  enter  into 
any  negotiations  for  a  sale  of  his  lands.  Ho  kept  himself,  indeed,  aloof 
from  the  English,  and  cultivated  rather  a  hostile  spirit  in  his  people 
toward  them. 

'^  As  might  have  been  expected,  difficulties  soon  grew  up  between 
the  two  parties,  and  violent  feelings  were  shortly  excited  on  both  sides. 
This  broke  out  into  open  quarrels,  and  one  of  the  white  men  was  shot 
by  a  savage  lurking  in  the  woods.  Tiiis  determined  the  settlers  to 
seek  instant  revenge,  and  accordingly  they  followed  the  Indians  into 
the  broken  and  rocky  districts  which  lie  east  of  the  valley,  whither,  ex- 
pecting pursuit,  they  had  retreated. 

*'  It  was  about  an  hour  before  sunset,  when  the  English,  consisting  of 
twenty  well-armed  men,  led  by  their  reverend  pastor,  wore  marching 
through  a  deep  ravine,  about  two  miles  east  of  the  town.  The  rocka 
on  eitlier  side  were  lofly,  and  so  narrow  was  the  dell,  that  the  shadows 
of  night  had  already  gathered  over  it.  The  pursuers  had  sought  their 
enemy  the  whole  day  in  vain ;  and  having  lost  all  trace  of  them,  they 
wore  now  returning  to  their  homes.  Suddenly  a  wild  yell  burst  flrom 
the  rocks  at  their  feet,  and  twenty  savages  sprang  up  before  tliem.  An 
arrow  pierced  the  breast  of  the  pilgrim  leader,  and  he  fell.  Two  In- 
dians were  shot,  and  the  remainder  fled.  Several  of  the  English  wure 
wounded,  but  none  mortally,  save  the  aged  pastor. 

**  With  mournful  silence  they  bore  book  the  body  of  tlieir  father.    He 
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onesi  now  beginning  life  in  the  buBh.  It  was  the  eoho 
of  my  own  hearty  that  gave  to  atniple  and  fitmili^i' 
sounds— that  of  the  &r-ofF  barking  dofl^  the  low  of 
distant  herds,  the  swing  of  the  village  belli  the  mur- 
mur of  the  brooks,  the  rustle  of  the  leayes^in  tiie 
joyous  breath  of  morning — ^their  real  melody.    And 


was  buried  in  »  sequestered  nook  of  the  forest,  sad  with  *  desolate  and 
breaking  heart  the  orphan  Mary  tamed  away  ftom  his  graTe,  to  be  ftr 
the  flnt  time  alone  in  their  humble  house  in  the  wQdemeas. 


"A  year  passed.  The  savsges  had  disappeared,  and  the  rook  on 
which  the  pilgrim  met  his  death  had  been  conseonited  hj  many  prayen. 
His  blood  wss  still  visible  on  the  spot,  and  his  pe<^  often  eame  witii 
reverence  to  kneel  there  and  offer  up  their  petitions.  The  place  they 
called  Bethel  Roek,  and  plooflly  they  deemed  that  their  hearts  were 
visited  here  with  the  richest  gifts  of  heavenly  grace. 

'*  It  was  a  sweet  evening  in  summer,  when  Mary  Benison,  fbr  the  last 
time,  went  to  spend  an  hour  at  this  holy  spot.  Long  had  she  knelt, 
and  most  fervently  had  she  prayed.  Oh !  who  can  tell  the  bliss  of  that 
heavenly  commanlon  to  which  a  pure  heart  is  admitted  in  the  hours  of 
solitude  and  silence  1  The  sun  went  down,  and  as  the  vail  of  evening 
fell,  the  fall  moon  climbed  over  the  eastern  ledge,  pouring  its  silver 
light  into  the  valley,  and  Mary  was  still  kneeling,  still  communing  with 
Him  who  seeth  in  secret. 

**  At  length  a  slight  noise,  like  the  crushing  of  a  leaf,  woke  her  Arom 
her  trance,  and  with  quickness  and  sgitation  she  set  out  on  her  return. 
Alarmed  at  her  distance  from  home  at  such  an  hour,  she  proceeded 
with  great  rapidity.  She  was  obliged  to  climb  up  the  face  of  the  rooks 
with  care,  as  the  darkness  rendered  it  a  critical  and  dangerous  task. 
At  length  she  reached  the  top.  Standing  upon  the  verge  of  the  cUff, 
she  then  turned  a  moment  to  look  back  upon  the  valley.  The  moon 
was  shining  full  upon  the  vale,  and  she  gazed  with  a  mixture  of  awe 
and  delight  upon  the  ecu  of  silvery  leaves  which  slept  in  deathlike 
repose  beneath  her.  She  then  turned  to  pursue  her  path  homeward, 
but  what  was  her  amazement  to  see  before  her,  in  the  fiiU  moonlight, 
the  tall  form  of  Pomperaug  I  She  shrieked,  and,  swift  as  his  own 
arrow,  she  sprang  over  the  dizzy  diflf.  The  Indian  listened— there  was 
a  moment  of  silence — then  a  heavy  sound — and  the  dell  was  still  as 
the  tomb. 

"  The  fate  of  Mary  was  known  only  to  Pomperaug.  He  buried  her 
with  a  lover's  care  amid  the  rocks  of  the  glen.    Then,  bidding  adiea  to 
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then  the  merry  mockery  of  the  red-squirrel,  flying, 
rather  than  leaping  from  tree  to  tree,  with  the  hearty 
guifaw  of  his  gray  brother,  rioting  in  the  abundance 
of  some  aged  hickory :  how  did  these  add  to  the 
general  harmony!  And  more  than  all  this,  there 
was  occasionally  the  low  whistle  of  the  quail,  steal- 
ing through  the  leaves,  attended  at  intervals  by  the 

his  native  valley,  he  joined  his  people,  who  had  redred  to  the  banks  of 
the  HoQsatonio. 

**  More  than  half  a  century  subsequent  to  this  event,  ft  romor  ran 
through  the  village  of  Pomperaug,  that  some  Indians  were  seen  at 
night,  boaring  a  heavy  burden  along  the  margin  of  the  river,  which 
swept  the  base  of  Pomperaug^s  Castle.  In  the  morning  a  spot  was 
found  near  by,  on  a  gentle  hill,  where  the  fresh  earth  showed  that  the 
ground  had  becu  recently  broken.  A  low  heap  of  stones  on  the  place 
revealed  the  secret.  They  remain  there  to  this  day,  and  the  little  mound 
is  shown  by  the  villagers  as  Pomperaug' s  grave.'' 


Such  is  the  legend  as  I  wrote  it.  The  reader  will  find  in  Cothren's 
Iliiitory  of  Ancient  Woodbury,  the  exact  version  of  the  story,  as  authen- 
tic chroniclers  have  now  established  it.  The  true  name  of  the  place  is 
Woodbury,  instead  of  Pomperaug :  the  Indian  hero  must  be  called 
Waraniuukcag,  not  Pomperaug:  the  aged  minister  is  to  be  called  Walk- 
er, in  lieu  of  Benison  ;  and  the  heroine,  his  niece,  must  bear  the  same 
name,  with  the  baptismal  title  of  Sarah.  With  these  emendations,  pH>p- 
nlar  faith  has  sanctioned  the  general  outlines  of  my  invention.  Thus, 
it  seems,  a  roniaiico  requires  about  thirty  years  to  crystallize  into  ver- 
itable historv ! 

The  name  of  Bethel  Rock  is,  however,  strictly  historical ;  here  the 
ancient  settlors  actually  assembled  for  worsliip;  and  in  commemoration 
of  this  fact,  a  fuw  years  since,  Dr.  Becchcr,  then  settled  at  Litchfield,  with 
several  other  clorjjymcn  of  the  vicinity,  came  hither  and  united  in  prayer. 
The  records  of  Woodbury,  as  given  us  by  the  historian  already  alluded 
to,  show  its  chronicles  to  bo  almost  as  full  of  incident,  legend,  and  ad- 
venture, OS  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  All  that  is  wanted  to  render 
them  as  deeply  intercstinp,  is  the  inspiration  of  the  poet  to  sincr  and 
sot  thum  to  muAic.  Mr.  Cothreii  has  made  a  good  be;;inning,  for  his 
history  breathes  of  romance  without  impeaching  its  truthftilness,  as  is 
evinced  by  the  tities  of  some  of  his  topics,  like  the  following :  Legend 
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rolling  drum  of  the  partridge,*  reminding  me,  with 
all  the  force  of  did  associations,  that  I  was  once  more 
at  liberty  in  the  forest  How  great,  how  impressive 
do  little  and  even  common  things  become,  when  seen 
through  the  prismatic  lens  of  youthful  remembrance ! 
During  our  stay  in  Woodbury,  as  I  have  said,  we 
lodged  at  the  house  of  the  aged  clergyman,  Father 
Benedictjf  as  he  was  generally  called.    I  remember 

of  Sqaaw  Rock :  the  Bolt  of  Wampum :  Mr.  Boardman's  Praying 
Matoh  :  Watchbrok^s  Discloaare,  Ac,  &c 

*  All  American  woodftmeo  wiU  know  that  I  here  apeak  of  the  raffed 
^ouBO,  which  in  the  autumn  makes  the  forest  echo  by  rapidly  beating 
some  old  decayed  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree  with  its  wings.  To  a  sports- 
man, it  is  a  sound  of  lively  interest — for  it  seems  to  bo  a  sort  of  chal- 
lenge to  the  sport. 

t  Kcv.  Noah  Benedict  was  a  native  of  Danbury,  and  graduated  at 
Nassau  Hall  in  1757.  He  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  adtmn- 
dem,  from  Yale  College,  in  1700,  and  vfoa  a  fellow  of  that  institution  from 
1801  to  1812.  lie  was  u  man  of  sound  piety,  and  of  great  dignity  and 
amiability  of  temper.  lie  held  an  lionored  place  in  the  affections  of  his 
people.  He  was  successful  as  a  spiritual  teacher,  and  was  followed  to 
the  tomb  by  his  parishioners  with  hearts  tlirobbing  with  grief.  His 
church  has  been  noted  for  the  length  of  time  it  has  enjoyed  the  ser- 
vices of  its  ministers.  There  is  perhaps  no  other  instance  in  the  coun- 
try where  a  church  has  been  presided  over  by  three  pastors,  as  has  been 
the  case  with  this,  for  the  long  period  of  one  hundred  and  forty-three 
years. 

Mr.  Benedict  was  spoken  of,  during  his  life,  and  is  still  so  remembered, 
as  one  of  the  fairest  specimens  of  the  good  clergymen  of  Connecticut. 
Constitutionally,  ho  had  a  well-balanced  mind ;  singularly  discreet  and 
exemplary  in  his  every-day  deportment  and  in  all  the  relations  of  life; 
as  a  preacher  and  counselor,  ho  held  a  high  rank.  His  temper  was  even, 
and  his  condition  was  placid  and  easy.  Temptations,  he  was  cautious, 
and  even  zealous  to  put,  if  possible,  out  of  his  way.  He  once  had  a  fa- 
vorite horse — young,  sound,  gentle,  active,  and  graceful ;  the  animal  was 
admired  by  his  rider's  parishioners.  But  Mr.  Benedict,  to  the  surprise 
of  all,  sold  the  horse.  A  neighbor  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the 
event,  and  inquired  the  reason  of  it.  *'  Ho  was  growing  unruly,"  was 
the  g^ve  pastor's  reply,  "  But  I  thought,"  said  the  man,  **  that  he  was 
a  very  orderly  horse."    "  No,"  WM  the  rejoinder ;  "  he  was  growing 
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his  voice  still,  which  was  Temarkable  for  its  tender, 
affectionate  tones.  There  was  also  a  childlike  simph- 
city  in  his  prayers,  which  was  very  touching.  These 
made  such  an  impression  on  me  that  I  could  now  re- 
peat several  passages,  which  were  perhaps  fisivorites, 
as  they  came  in  every  petition. 

Of  Judge  Smith,  his  son-in-law — whom  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned — I  have  also  the  most  vivid  recol- 
lections. He  was  then  about  fifty  years  of  age.  Hia 
hair  was  jet  black,  his  eye  black  and  piercing,  his 
complexion  swarthy.  He  was  of  middle  height,  of  a 
large  and  massive  mould.  There  was  a  mingled 
plainness  and  majesty  about  his  appearance,  such  as 
might  have  suited  Cincinnatus.  He  was  a  great 
farmer,  and  devoted  himself  with  intense  interest  to 
his  tillage,  his  cattle,  and  his  flocks,  during  the  re- 
cesses of  the  courts.  At  these  times,  he  seemed  to 
delight  in  the  rustic  sports  and  simple  pastimes  to 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  in  early  life.  After 
the  day's  task  was  done,  he  was  often  seen  in  the 
midst  of  his  workmen,  gathered  upon  some  grassy 
plain,  for  the  race,  the  wrestle,  or  other  gymnastic 
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quite  unruly  :  he  once  got  into  the  pulpit,  and  I  thought  it  was  tinoie  to 
part  with  him." 

Thb  minister  was  blessed  in  his  family,  and  honored  in  the  alliances 
of  Iiis  children  by  marriage,  and  by  their  eminent  usefulness  and  the 
dibtinctions  to  which  they  attained  in  public  offices  and  employments. 
His  people  never  desired  his  separation  :  death  e£focted  it  in  the  year 
1813,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six.  He  lives  in  the  sweet  and  gratefol  re- 
membrance of  the  aged  in  his  parish  and  out  of  it ;  and  the  present 
generation  of  Woodbury  have  heard  from  the  reverential  and  affection* 
ate,  the  story  of  his  goodness.— C^Mr^n^j  HUtory  qf  Ancieni  Woodburw. 
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exerciaes — ^he  being  the  umpire,  and  joining  heartily 
in  the  spirit  of  frolic  and  fun,  proper  to  the  oocasion. 
Nothing  could  be  more  admirable  than  his  inter- 
course with  his  family  and  the  people  around  him. 
All  knew  him  to  be  the  judge,  yet  all  felt  that  he  was 
even  more  to  them — ^the  father,  firiend,  and  neighbor. 

Few  men  have  left  behind  them  a  biography  at 
once  so  striking  and  so  spotless.  '^  Perhaps,"  says 
the  chronicler,  '^  the  history  and  character  of  no  other 
man  could  be  more  profitably  studied  by  the  youth 
of  ardent  aspirations,  feeling  the  fire  of  genius  burn- 
ing within  him,  and  struggling  under  the  power  of 
adverse  circumstances  for  an  honorable  position  in 
society,  than  that  of  Mr.  Smith.  He  furnishes  a  bril- 
liant example  of  what  the  innate  force  of  a  mighty 
intellect  can  accomplish,  though  surrounded  by  diffi- 
culties and  obstacles."* 

The  father  of  Mr.  Smith  was  poor,  and  hence  he  had 
an  extremely  limited  education.  While  yet  young, 
he  and  his  brother  were  engaged  in  trading  between 
Philadelphia  and  the  northern  parts  of  New  England. 
Being  once  at  Eutland,  Vermont,  and  having  a  little 
leisure,  he  went  into  the  court-house,  and  heard  a  trial 
there.  He  became  deeply  interested,  and  after  a  little 
reflection,  he  said  to  his  brother — "  I  have  been  to 
Philadelphia,  to  sell  new  rum,  for  the  last  time :  I  am 
determined  to  be  a  lawyer.    Ignorant  as  I  am,  I 

*  Gothren*t  History  of  Ancient  Woodbnrf,  p.  898. 
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in  general  his  practice  was  signalized  not  only  bj 
justice  but  amenity. 

It  appears  that  although  Mr.  Smith  thus  rose  to  dis- 
tinction, he  still  preserved  the  good-will  of  the  people 
at  large,  in  an  uncommon  degree.  He  soon  passed 
through  various  stages  of  official  advancement :  in 
1789,  he  represented  his  native  town  in  the  Gteneral 
Assembly ;  in  1795,  he  was  sent  to  Congress ;  in  1800, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Council ;  in  1800,  he 
was  judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  an  office  which  he 
held  for  eleven  years,  when  the  state  of  his  health 
compelled  him  to  resign.  In  all  these  positions  he  was 
distinguished  for  his  ability,  his  good  sense,  his  right 
feeling,  his  patriotism,  justice,  dignity.  Yet  it  is  re- 
corded that  in  this  elevated  career,  he  never  ceased  to 
be  stamped  with  the  simplicity  of  the  country  fanner. 
The  farm  was,  indeed,  the  place  which  he  seemed 
most  to  enjoy.  His  intercourse  with  country  people 
was  marked  with  a  fellowship  very  rare  in  a  profes- 
sional man,  and  hence,  no  doubt,  that  general  feeling 
of  kindliness  among  the  masses,  which  even  yet  cher- 
ishes his  memory  in  his  native  valley,  and  indeed 
throughout  his  native  State. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  none  of  the  higher 
oratorical  efiFbrts  of  this  great  man  are  preserved.  The 
reporting  of  speeches — so  common  now — ^was  un- 
known in  his  day,  and  he  had  too  little  love  of  self- 
display  to  report  what  he  said,  himself  There  was,  in 
general,  a  modesty,  a  self-forgetfulness  about  him. 
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LETTER  XXIV. 

Tk«  CM  Winter  and  a  Sharp  Bid&^DewipUon  qf  Damhwrf—TJu  Ibi 
Man%^aetorf-^T%4  Sandimaniatu—Oen.  WootUr^i  MimumeiU^IhaUk 
qf  my  Brotker-imrUtw^MuUr  WhU$^Mathtmatim  thrtrndl  to  Dai^ 
bury. 

We  returned  to  Danbuiy  after  a  tour  of  some  five 
or  six  weeks.  The  succeeding  autumn  and  winter 
presented  no  peculiar  incident — with  a  single  excep- 
tion. There  was,  if  I  rightly  remember,  in  the  month 
of  February,*  a  certain  "  cold  Friday,"  which  passed 
down  to  succeeding  generations  as  among  the  marvels 
of  the  time.  It  had  snowed  heavily  for  three  days,  and 
the  ground  was  covered  three  feet  deep.  A  driving 
wind  from  the  northeast  then  set  in,  and  growing 
colder  and  colder,  it  became  at  last  so  severe  as  to  force 
everybody  to  shelter.  This  continued  for  two  days,  the 
whole  air  being  filled  with  sleet,  so  that  the  sun,  with- 
out a  cloud  in  the  sky,  shone  dim  and  gray  as  through 
a  fog.  The  third  day,  the  wind  increased,  both  in 
force  and  intensity  of  cold.  Horses,  cattle,  fowls, 
sheep,  perished  in  their  coverings.  The  roads  were 
blocked  up  with  enormous  drifts:  the  mails  were 

h'm  love  of  agriculture,  which  he  has  pnreaed  with  great  science  and 
Bucce^s.  He  has  filled  varioas  public  offices,  but  probably  values  among 
his  highest  honors,  his  medals  for  the  best  examples  of  stock  and  tillage, 
awarded  him,  on  various  occasions,  by  the  Connecticut  State  Agricol- 
tnral  Society.  He  is  now  president  of  that  institution  (1856). 
•  This  was,  I  think,  in  1809,  though  it  might  bare  been  %  yur  later 
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went,  however,  in  some  instances  up  to  the  saddle 
in  the  drift,  yet  clearing  it  at  full  bounds. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  were  at  the  door  of  the  miser- 
able hut,  now  half  buried  in  a  snow-drift.  I  ,was 
just  in  time.  The  wretched  inmates — a  mother  and 
three  small  children — without  fire,  without  food, 
without  help  or  hope — were  in  bed,  poorly  clothed, 
and  only  keeping  life  in  their  bodies  by  a  mutual 
cherishing  of  warmth,  like  pigs  or  puppies  in  a  sim- 
ilar extremity.  The  scene  within  was  dismal  in  the 
extreme.  The  fireplace  was  choked  with  snow,  which 
had  fallen  down  the  chimney :  the  ill-adjusted  doors 
and  windows  admitted  alike  the  drift  and  the  blast, 
both  of  which  swept  across  the  room  in  cutting  cur- 
rents. As  I  entered,  the  pale,  haggard  mother,  com- 
prehending at  a  glance  that  relief  had  come,  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears.  I  had  no  time  for  words.  I 
threw  them  the  sack,  remounted  my  horse,  and,  the 
wind  at  my  back,  I  flew  home.  One  of  my  ears  was 
a  little  frost-bitten,  and  occasionally  for  years  after,  a 
tingling  and  itching  sensation  there,  reminded  me  of 
my  ride,  which  after  all  left  an  agreeable  remembrance 
upon  my  mind. 

Danbiiry*  is  a  handsome  town,  now  numbering 

*  Danbury  is  one  of  the  scini-capital«  of  Fairfield  county,  the  courts 
beinjf  hold  here  and  at  Fairfield,  alternately.  The  main  street  is  nearly 
two  milvv*  in  len;jth,  and  presents  many  handsome  residences.  The 
society  is  marked  by  more  than  ordinary  intelligence  and  refinement. 
The  Indian  name  of  the  place  was  Pah-qui-o-que^  and  it  was  first  settled 
by  the  English  in  1684.  It  has  been  prolific  in  distinguished  men  :  the 
names  of  its  early  founders  having  been  spread  fea  and  wide,  and  many 
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public  mind.  That  large  humanity,  which  has  done 
BO  much,  in  modem  times,  to  remote  vice  and  crime, 
and  to  elevate  the  public  standard  of  morals,  had  not 
then  set  its  Star  in  the  West,  calling  the  Wise  and  Good 
to  a  new  revelation  of  life.  It  is  a  modem  discovery 
that  manu&cturing  towns  may  rise  up,  where  com- 
fort, education,  morals,  and  religion,  in  their  best 
and  happiest  exercise,  may  be  possessed  by  the  toiling 
masses.  This  is  not  only  a  modem,  but  an  American 
discovery,  and  refutes  volumes  of  abuse  that  long- 
eared  philosophy  has  leveled  at  republicanism. 

Danbury  is  not  without  other  points  of  interest — 
historical  and  social.  It  was,  as  I  have  shown,  the 
scene  of  one  of  those  wanton  and  wicked  outrages, 
perpetrated  upon  the  people  of  Connecticut,  and  in- 
deed of  many  other  parts  of  this  country,  which 
made  the  British  name  offensive  to  God  and  man,  du- 
ring the  Hevolutionary  war.  In  commemoration  of 
the  life  and  services  of  General  Wooster,  who  fell  at 
Bidgefield,  in  an  encounter  with  these  British  marau- 
ders, there  has  recently  been  erected  at  Danbury  a 
beautiful  monument  of  Portland  granite,  forty  feet 
in  height,  with  the  following  inscription  : 

David  Woocttbr, 

Fint  Major-general  of  the  Conneotioat  troops 

in  the  Army  of  the  Bevolation ; 

Brigadier-general  of  the  (Jnited  Colonies. 

Bom  at  Hartford,  March  2, 1710  or  11 ; 

Wonnded  at  Bidgefleld,  April  87, 1777,  while  defending 

the  liberties  of  Amerioa, 

And  nobly  died  at  Dsnbory, 

May  8»  1777. 
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The  character  of  Woostei*  was  indeed  a  noble  one, 
and  the  people  of  Danbury  have  shown  a  wise  dis- 
cernment in  the  construction  of  this  beantifol  memo- 
rial of  his  character  and  career. 

One  item  more  and  I  shall  take  leave  of  Danbury. 
About  midway  between  the  northern  and  southern 
extremities  of  the  long  main  street,  and  a  little  to  the 
west  of  it,  there  was  a  building  of  moderate  size, 
somewhat  between  a  church  and  a  bam,  in  aspect.  It 
was  without  tower  or  steeple,  so  it  could  not  be  the 
first :  it  was  nicely  built  and  tidily  kept,  and  could 
not  be  the  last  It  was,  in  &ct,  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Sandimanians,  or,  according  to  the  popular  accent^ 
Sandimmians ;  a  small  sect  of  forty  members  then, 
and  now  dwindled  to  a  still  smaller  number. 

The  history  of  its  founder  is  well  known.  Eobert 
Sandiman,  a  Scotchman,  having  adopted  the  tenets, 
and  married  the  daughter,  of  Rev.  John  Glass^ — an  able 

*  This  monument  stands  on  a  solid  platform,  about  twenty  feet  square, 
at  the  corners  of  which  are  massive  stone  posts,  which  support  an  iron 
railing.  The  plinth  is  richly  moulded,  and  the  name  of  WooflT£B  ap- 
pears in  bold  raised  letters,  upon  the  front  or  south  side.  The  General 
is  represented,  in  a  beautifully  sculptured  relief,  in  the  act  of  falling 
ft*om  his  horse,  at  the  moment  he  received  the  fatal  ball.  Above  thia, 
appears  a  delineation  of  the  State  arms ;  and  higher  still,  the  main 
shaft  is  ornamented  with  a  trophy,  consisting  of  a  sash,  sword,  and  epan- 
lettes.  On  two  opposite  sides  are  various  appropriate  masonic  and  mili- 
tary emblems.  The  whole  is  surmounted  with  a  globe,  on  which  stands 
the  American  Eagle,  bearing  in  his  beak  the  wreath  of  victory.  This 
fine  column  was  consecrated  by  imposing  ceremonies  on  the  27th  April, 
1854,  at  which  the  Governor  of  the  State,  with  many  distinguished  cit- 
izens, deputations  from  various  lodges,  and  a  large  concourse  of  people, 
aasisted.  The  oration,  by  Hon.  H.  C.  Deming,  was  deeply  interesting, 
as  well  on  account  of  its  eloquence  as  its  historical  reminiscences. 
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divine,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  originator  of  the 
Scotch  Independents — ^became  a  distinguished  defend- 
er of  his  theological  yiewa  After  a  time,  he  was  in- 
vited to  come  to  America  by  some  of  his  admirers 
there,  and  accordingly  he  arrived  in  1764,  and  settled 
among  them — ^first  at  Boston,  but  finally  taking  up 
his  residence  at  Danbury.  He  appears  to  have  been 
much  disappointed  at  the  character  of  his  adherents, 
and  the  general  state  of  society  in  America.  This  was 
aggravated  by  his  taking  thetoiy  side  in  the  agitation 
which  now  verged  toward  the  Revolution.  His  days 
were  in  fact  embittered,  and  his  flock  reduced  to  a 
handful  of  followers.  His  death  took  place  in  1771, 
and  a  simple  marble  slab,  in  the  burial-ground,  op- 
posite the  court-house,  commemorates  his  name  and 
history.  He  was  doubtless  a  man  of  ability,  but 
his  career  displays  the  usual  narrowness  and  in- 
consistency of  sectarianism  founded  upon  persons, 
rather  than  principles.  His  doctrine  was,  that  fidth 
is  a  mere  intellectual  conviction — a  bare  belief  of  the 
bare  truth.  Of  course  so  cold  a  religion,  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable in  its  principle  firom  deism,  and  giving  no 
satisfaction  to  that  constant  craving  of  the  soul  for  a 
more  exalted  and  spiritual  life,  could  not  prosper.  It 
was  only  adapted  to  a  few  rigid  minds  like  his  own. 
His  adherents  in  my  time  met  at  their  little  church 
on  the  afternoons  of  Sundays  and  Thursdays ;  they 
sat  around  a  large  table,  each  with  a  Bible.  The 
men  read  and  discoursed,  as  the  spirit  dictated :  the 
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women  were  silent    Spectators  were  admitted,  bat 

the  worshipers  seemed  not  to  recognize  their  pres- 
ence. After  a  prayer  and  a  hymn,  they  went  to  the 
house  of  one  of  the  members,  and  had  a  love-feast. 
"  Greet  one  another  with  a  holy  kiss,"  was  their  max- 
im and  their  practice. 

These  customs  remain^  to  the  present  day,  save 
only  as  to  the  kiss,  which,  according  to  the  current  re- 
port, was  modified  some  years  since.  The  congregation 
was  rather  mixed,  and  included  the  W....R....8,a 
fisttnily  of  wealth  and  refinement,  down  to  N.  S . . . ,, 
the  blacksmith.  Mrs.  W . . . .  R . . . .  was  a  woman 
of  great  delicacy  of  person,  manners,  and  dress :  her 
lace  was  the  finest,  her  silks  the  richest,  her  muslin 
the  most  immaculate.  She  was  in  breeding  a  lady, 
in  position  an  aristocrat,  in  feeling  an  exclusive.  And 
yet,  one  day,  as  she  walked  forth,  and  chanced  to 
turn  the  comer,  close  to  the  central  meeting-house, 
wending  her  way  homeward,  she  came  suddenly 
upon  the  village  Vulcan,  above  mentioned.  He  was 
in  front  of  his  shop,  and  being  a  man  of  ftill  habit, 
and  having  just  put  down  the  heel  of  an  ox,  which 
he  was  shoeing,  he  was  damp  with  perspiration. 
Nevertheless,  the  faith  was  strong  within  him :  "  Greet 
one  another  with  a  holy  kiss !"  rushed  to  his  mind, 
and  he  saluted  Mrs.  W  . . . .  R ,  as  in  duty  bound. 


*  A  friend  writes  me  (1856)  that  the  Sandimanian  churoh  at  Danboiy 
now  numbers  three  male  and  fifteen  female  members.  The  oongrsg»- 
tion  comprises  about  thirty  persons. 
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She,  a  saint  in  profession,  but  alas,  in  practioe  a  sin* 
ner,  as  doth  appear — ^returned  not  the  salute  I  Had. 
she  been  of  another  sect,  abstinence  would  have 
been  a  virtae,  but  in  this,  it  was  of  coarse  a  crime. 
Upon  this  incident  rocked  and  quaked  the  whole 
Sandimanian  church  for  some  months.  At  last  the 
agitation  subsided,  and  the  holy  kiss  was  thence- 
forward either  abandoned  or  given  with  discretion. 
Such  is  the  tale  as  it  was  told  to  me,  nearly  &!ty 
years  ago. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  Sandimanianism,  which 
originated  in  a  hard,  sarcastic  mind,  subsided  into  a 
sort  of  amiable  and  tranquil  Quakerism.  Its  mem- 
bers were  noted  for  purity  of  life,  and  some  of  them 
for  habits  of  abstraction,  which  marked  themselves 
in  a  cold  pallor  upon  the  countenance.  Seeming  to 
be  conscious  of  a  chill  at  the  heart,  they  sought  to 
quicken  the  circulation  of  the  Spirit,  by  outward  ob- 
servances and  by  peculiarities  of  worship,  such  as 
might  distinguish  them  from  other  Christians.  "  I 
am  better  than  thou,  for  I  am  other  than  thou,"  has 
often  proved  a  consoling  doctrine  for  the  narrow  peo- 
ple of  narrow  creeds. 

A  few  brief  sketches  more,  and  I  have  done  with 
Danbury.  The  health  of  my  brother-in-law  gradu- 
ally failed,  and  at  last,  as  winter  approached,  he  took 
to  his  room,  and  finally  to  his  bed.  By  almost  in- 
sensible degrees,  and  with  singular  tranquillity  of 
mind  and  body,  he  approached  his  end.    It  was  a 
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tnit  of  Ilia  character,  to  believe  nothing,  to  do  DOtli- 
iog,  by  halves.  Having  foonded  hifi  failh  on  Cbrist, 
Clirisiianity  was  now,  in  its  duties,  -its  promisoi^ 
and  its  anticipatiooa,  as  real  as  life  itsel£  He  was 
afilicted  with  no  doubts,  ni>  fears.  With  his  mind 
in  full  vigor,  his  strong  intellect  vii-idly  awake,  he 
was  ready  to  shake  bands  with  death,  and  to  eater 
into  the  presence  of  his  God.  The  hour  came.  He 
had  taken  leave  of  his  friends,  and  then  feeling  a 
6Gnf»e  of  repose,  be  asked  to  be  left  alone.  They  all 
departed  save  one,  who  sat  sport,  listening  to  every 
breath.  In  a  few  momeuts  she  came  and  found 
him  a-sl^ep,  but  it  was  the  sleep  that  knows  no 
waking  I 

I  continued  in  the  store  alone  for  several  months, 
selling  out  the  goods,  and  closing  up  the  affairs  of 
the  estate.  I  had  now  a  good  deal  of  time  to  my- 
aelt,  and  thumbed  over  several  books,  completing 
mj  reading  of  Shakspeare,  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded.  It  happened  that  we  had  a  neighbor  over 
the  way — a  good-natured,  chatty  old  gentleman,  by 
the  name  of  Ebenezer  White.  He  had  been  a  teacher, 
and  had  a  great  taste  for  mathematics.  In  those  days 
it  was  the  custom  to  put  forth  in  the  newspapers  puz- 
zling questions  of  figures,  and  to  invite  their  solution. 
Master  White  was  sure  to  give  the  answer,  gist.  In 
fact,  bis  genius  for  mathematics  was  so  large,  that  it 
left  rather  a  moderate  space  in  his  brain  for  common 
aense.  He  was,  however,  fiill  of  good  feelings,  and 
16* 
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was  now  entirely  al  leisure.  Indeed,  time  htuig 
heavy  on  his  hands,  so  he  made  me  frequent  visits, 
and  in  &ct  lounged  away  an  hour  or  two  of  almost 
every  day,  at  the  store.  I  became  at  last  interested 
in  mathematios,  and  under  his  good-natured  and  gra- 
tuitous lessons,  I  learned  something  of  geometry  and 
trigonometry,  and  thus  passed  on  to  surveying  and 
navigation.  This  was  the  first  drop  of  real  sdenoe 
that  I  ever  tasted — ^I  might  almost  say  the  last,  for 
thonghlhave  since  skimmed  a  good  many  bookB,  t 
feel  that  I  have  leally  mastered  almost  nothing. 


LETTER   XXV. 

Farmoell  to  Jktnlmry—Eeuiford^Jiy  Firtt  Muter  and  hit  Famiii^MH 
rino  Sheep— A  Wind-up — Afiother  Change— My  new  Employer— A  nme 
Era  in  Ltfe — Qeorge  Sheldon — FhmkMe  Biography. 

Mt  deab  0****** 

I  must  now  introduce  you  to  a  new  era  in  my 
life.  Early  in  the  summer  of  1811,  I  took  leave  of 
Danbury,  and  went  to  Hartford.  On  my  arrival 
there,  I  was  installed  in  the  dry-goods  store  of  0.  B. 

K ,  my  father  having  made  the  arrangement  some 

weeks  before.  My  master  was  a  young  man  of  ex- 
cellent disposition,  with  a  pretty  wife  and  two  fat 
cherubs  of  children.  I  was  kindly  treated  in  this 
family,  with  which  I  took  my  meals.    Many  a  happy 
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romp  liad  I  with  the  children — this  exercise  filling 
in  some  degree  the  aching  void  of  mj  bosom,  arising 
fix)m  isolation — ^for  I  was  not  only  in  a  new  place, 
but  I  was  almost  without  fiiends  or  acquaintances. 
My  master  had  no  real  turn  for  business,  and  spent 
much  of  his  time  away,  leaving  the  affairs  of  the 
shop  to  an  old  fudge  of  a  clerk,  by  the  name  of 
Jones,  and  to  me.  Things  went  rather  badly,  and 
he  sought  to  mend  his  fortune  by  a  speculation  in  Me- 
rino sheep* — then  the  rage  of  the  day.    A  ram  sold 


*  The  Merino  sheep  appears  to  be  a  breed  which  originated  in  the 
mountain  diHtricts  of  Estremadura,  in  Spain,  in  the  tame  of  the  Boman 
dominion,  from  the  careful  mixture  of  celebrated  European  and  Asiatio 
breeds.  In  the  time  of  Tiberius,  a  mm  of  this  stock  was  sold  for  a 
thousand  dollars,  an  enormous  price,  if  we  consider  the  value  of  money 
at  that  period.  The  more  tender  breeds  of  sheep  became  extinct  in  Italy 
and  Greece  during  the  invasions  of  the  northern  barbarians,  but  the 
hardy  Merinoes,  having  thriven  in  the  mountains,  survived,  and  have 
come  down  to  modem  times.  All  the  European  breeds,  now  celebrated 
for  the  fineness  of  their  wool,  are  crosses  of  the  Merino. 

The  first  Merinoes  brought  into  the  United  States  were  imported  by 
Chancellor  Robert  B.  Livingston — a  pair  of  each  sex — in  1802.  M.  De- 
lessert  sent  a  few  others,  soon  after.  Little  attention,  however,  was  paid 
to  the  subject,  and  it  seems  that  about  1805,  half-breeds  were  sold  at  a 
price  below  that  of  common  sheep.  Afterward,  a  larger  importation  was 
made  by  Ck)l.  Humphries,  who  had  been  our  Minister  to  Spain,  and  our 
Consul,  Jarvis :  these  were  three  hundred  in  number,  and  arrived  in 
1810.  Humphries  tells  us  that  he  had  turned  his  thoughts  to  this  subject 
before  he  loft  Spain,  and  as  he  seems  to  have  consulted  his  muse  in  ev- 
ery thing  that  interested  him,  he  had  there  written  a  poem,  the  burden 
of  which  is  found  in  the  following  stanzas : 

**  Oh  inigbt  my  gaidance  from  tire  downs  of  Spain, 
Lead  a  white  flock  across  the  western  main ; 
Famed  like  the  bark  that  bore  the  Argonaut 
Bhonld  be  the  vessel  with  the  harden  fraught  1 
Clad  In  the  raiment  my  Merinoes  yield ; 
Like  Cincinnatua,  fed  from  my  own  field ; 
Far  fh>m  ambition,  grandeur,  care,  and  BbcUa, 
In  sweet  fruition  of  domestic  lilb ; 


for  a  thonsftnd  dollars  and  a  ewe  for  a  hundred — a 
great  discount  certainly  for  gender ;  but  Maria  An- 
toinette Brown  and  her  school  had  not  yet  equaU 
ized  the  sexes.  Fortunes  were  made  and  lost  in  a  day, 
during  this  mania.  With  my  master,  it  was  great  cry 
and  little  wool ;  for  after  buying  a  flock  and  driving 
it  to  Vermont,  where  he  spent  three  months,  he  came 
back  pretty  well  shorn — that  is,  three  thousand  dol- 
lars out  of  pocketl  This  soon  brought  his  afGurs  to 
a  crisis,  and  so  in  the  autunm  I  was  transfisrred  to 

the  dry-goods  store  of  J.  B.  H 

My  new  employer  had  neither  wife  nor  child  to 
take  up  his  time,  so  he  devoted  himself  sedulously  to 
business.  He  was  indeed  made  for  it^— elastic  in  his 
frame,  quick-minded,  of  even  temper,  and  assiduous 
politeness.  He  was  already  well  established,  and 
things  marched  along  as  if  by  raiL  For  a  time,  we 
had  another  clerk,  but  he  was  soon  dismissed,  and  I 
was  the  only  assistant ;  my  master,  however,  seldom 
leaving  the  shop  during  business  hours.  Had  trade 
been  in  me,  I  might  now  have  learned  it.  I  think  I 
may  say,  that  I  fulfilled  my  duty,  at  least  in  form ; 
I  was  regular  in  my  hours,  kept  the  books  duly  jour- 
nalized and  posted.  I  never  consciously  wronged 
arithmetic  to  the  amount  of  a  £EU*thing.    I  duly  per- 

Tbere  would  I  paas  witk  Mandi^  beii6«th  1117  trtM^ 
Wbftt  rwts  from  public  life,  in  letterM  ease.** 

This  poetic  ofipiration  became  biHtory:  in  1809,  when  MAdison  wm 
inaugurated,  his  ooat  was  made  of  Merino  cloth  from  a  maoafactoiy 
established  by  Humphries,  and  his  small-clothes  ftt>m  one  founded  by 
Chancellor  Livingston.   See  C^dop^diat/ Jmtr.  ZdmUur^  voL  L  p.  876 
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fonned  mj  task  at  the  counter.  Yet,  in  all  this,  I 
was  a  slave :  my  heart  was  not  in  my  work.  My 
mind  was  away :  I  dreamed  of  other  things ;  T 
thought  of  other  pursuits. 

And  yet  I  scarcely  knew  all  this.  I  had  certainly 
no  definite  plan  for  the  future.  A  thousand  things 
floated  before  my  imagination.  Every  book  I  read 
drew  me  aside  into  its  own  vortex.  Poetry  made 
me  poetical ;  politics  made  me  political ;  travels 
made  me  truant.  I  was  restless,  for  I  was  in  a  wrong 
position,  yet  I  asked  no  advice,  for  I  did  not  know 
that  I  needed  it.  My  head  and  heart  were  a  hive  of 
thoughts  and  feelings — swarming  in  the  sunny  spring- 
tide of  life — without  the  regulating  and  sedative  su- 
premacy of  a  clear  and  controlling  intelligence.  My 
imagination  was  a  flame,  playing  around  my  yet  cloud- 
ed understanding,  and  giving  to  this  its  own  wavering 
and  blinding  light. 

It  may  seem  to  you,  my  dear  C ,  that  1  am 

treating  with  undue  emphasis  and  detail  this  unspo- 
ken history  of  a  boy  in  a  country  store.  Yet  such — 
in  the  main — is  life,  with  the  great  as  with  the  small. 
Remember,  I  am  speaking  of  that  crisis  of  existence, 
when  an  impulse  to  the  right  or  left  may  determine 
the  direction  and  the  end  of  a  whole  career.  You 
arc  a  philosopher,  and  can  not  be  indiiBFerent  to  any 
experience  that  may  throw  light  upon  the  history  of 
the  human  heart  You  are,  besides,  a  parent,  and  as 
such,  can  not  be  too  well  advised  of  what  passes  in 
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the  boeom  of  youth,  and  especially  as  they  stand  at 
the  door  of  manhood.  No  one  can  know  too  well 
the  mastery  which  slight  events  at  this  period  may 
exercise  oyer  a  long  and  fearfol  fatare.  Therefore, 
pass  not  disdainfully  over  this  page  of  my  story  I 

My  experience  was,  no  doubt,  in  some  degree  ex- 
ceptional With  considerable  knowledge,  gathered  by 
glimpses,  in  a  scramble,  as  I  passed  along  in  an  irreg- 
ular and  uncertain  road,  I  had  really  no  education  in 
the  sense  of  mental  discipline.  What  I  knew  was  by 
halves,  and  it  had  been  so  acquired  that  my  mind  was 
a  thicket  of  weeds  and  flowers,  without  a  defined  path 
to  get  into  or  out  of  it.  All  that  I  had  was  instinct, 
somewhat  enlightened,  perhaps,  by  my  early  religious 
training.  On  questions  of  right  and  wrong,  in  feeling 
and  conduct,  my  conscience  should  have  been  a  safe 
guide;  but  in  respect  to  the  understanding,  as  to 
logic  of  thought — I  scarcely  knew  the  process.  My 
imagination  was  like  an  unbridled  colt,  and  it  car- 
ried me  whither  it  would.  In  reflecting  upon  this  in 
maturer  years,  I  have  compared  my  mind  to  that  slip- 
pery bird  of  the  sea — the  loon — which  usually  comes 
up  in  the  direction  exactly  opposite  to  that  in  which 
it  goes  down.  In  argument,  in  reflection,  in  delib- 
eration, with  myself  or  others — ^if  I  began  upon  one 
thing,  I  was  pretty  sure  to  get  speedily  stranded  upon 
another.  All  that  I  knew  of  myself  was,  that  I  felt ; 
I  had  not  yet,  in  fact,  learned  the  process  of  sober  in- 
duction and  methodical  reasoning.    I  had  just  that 
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little  learning  which  is  a  dangerouB  thing,  because  it 
imparts  intoxication,  not  inspiration. 

So  far,  then,  my  condition  was  certainly  peculiar. 
But  in  regard  to  that  impulse  which  rises  up  in  the 
youthful  bosom  like  a  gale  to  the  ship,  coming  in  the 
midst  of  seeming  calm,  and  bringing  every  sail  and 
spar  suddenly  and  by  surprise  to  its  work — I  was 
like  other  boys  at  the  threshold  of  a  new  and  start- 
ling era  in  life.  What  gigantic  strides  seem  then  to 
be  at  command  with  the  seven-leagued  boots  of  gristle 
manhood  I  And  yet,  with  such  an  impetus,  the  youth 
may  yield  himself  to  a  word,  a  thought,  which  takes 
the  helm,  and  guides  the  spirit,  through  weal  or  woe, 
to  its  doom. 

^^  My  boyhood  vanished,  and  1  woke, 
Startled,  to  manhood^s  early  mom — 
No  fathered  hand  my  pride  to  yoke, 
No  mother's  angel  voice  to  warn  I 
****** 

The  spark  forever  tends  to  flame— 

The  ray  that  quivers  in  the  plash 
Of  yonder  river,  is  the  same 

That  feeds  the  lightning's  rnddy  flash. 
The  summer  breeze  that  fans  the  rose, 

Or  eddies  down  some  flowery  path. 
Is  but  the  infant  gale  that  blows 

To-morrow  with  the  whirlwind's  wrath. 
And  He  alone  who  wields  the  storm, 

And  bids  the  arrowy  lightnings  play, 
Oan  guide  the  heart,  when,  wild  and  warm, 

It  springs  on  passion's  wings  away. 
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One  angel  minister  le  aent, 

To  guard  and  guide  ns  to  the  skj, 
And  still  her  sheltering  wing  is  bent| 

Till  manhood  mdely  throws  it  hy. 
Oh,  then  with  mad  disddn  we  spxum 

A  mother's  gentle  teaching ;  throw 
Her  bosom  from  us,  and  we  bom 

To  msh  in  freedom,  where  the  c^w 
Of  pleasure  lights  the  dancing  wave^ 

We  launch  the  bark,  we  woo  the  gale^ 
And  reckless  of  the  darkling  wave 

That  yawns  below,  we  speed  the  sail  I** 

Thus  many  a  youth  rushes  upon  his  fate.  Some, 
indeed,  are  always  sober  and  judicious :  they  plod  on 
wisely  and  prosperously,  not  so  much  on  account  of 
the.  influence  of  home  instruction,  nor  indeed  by 
happy  accident,  but  through  inherent  steadiness  of 
character.  Yet  these  cases  are  not  frequent.  Nearly 
all  pass  through  the  straits  of  Scylla  on  one  side  and 
of  Charybdis  on  the  other.  Some  escape,  but,  ala«, 
how  many  are  fatally  wrecked  I  how  many  only  live 
on  to  scandalize  society,  to  break  the  hearts  of  their 
parents,  to  debase  and  degrade  themselves  and  their 
companions  I  It  is  sad  to  reflect  upon  the  number  of 
young  men  who  are  lost  at  this  turning-point — this 
"  doubling  the  Cape" — of  life.  Several  of  my  earliest 
acquaintances  have  gone  down,  long  since,  to  their 
graves,  the  victims  of  those  hidden  quicksands  which 
beset  the  youthful  voyager,  at  the  very  moment  when 
his  sails  are  flUed  with  flattering  hopes  and  generous 
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then  known  all  over  this  hemisphere,  as  publishers 
of  the  Bible,  Webster's  Spelling-book,  and  the  Con- 
necticut Courant  They  were,  in  the  popular  mind, 
regarded  as  the  bulwarks  of  religion,  education,  and 
federalism — ^three  pretty  staunch  supporters  of  the 
New  England  platform,  in  that  epoch  of  the  world. 

was  BO  disponed — and  for  Bevenl  jetn  after  did  he  avail  himaelf  of  this 
privilege.  Probably  no  man  in  this  oonntrj,  perhaps  no  man  in  tht 
world,  had  punaed  this  bosiness  for  so  long  a  time  that  is,  ibr  nearij 
eighty  years.  While  under  his  aospioes,  this  paper  gidned  a  ciroal*> 
tion  almost  unknown  to  country  papers,  and  ibr  a  long'OOorM  of  yean 
gave  a  tone  to  the  morals  snd  polioy  of  the  State. 

"  He  was  always  found  on  the  side  of  religion  and  morals,  nor  was  he 
ashamed  to  profess  Christ  before  men :  his  great  grief  was  that  he  had 
not  done  it  earlier.  He  was  a  special  friend  of  temperance,  and  imputed 
his  good  health  and  success  in  life  largely,  to  a  rigid  abstinence  fh>m 
intoxicating  drinks. 

'^  His  politics  were  learned  in  the  school  of  the  American  Bevolation. 
In  his  opinions  he  was  firm  and  decided,  but  modest  and  unassuming. 
Without  any  advantages  of  education  beyond  that  of  a  common  school, 
he  became  a  highly  useful  and  intelligent  editor,  and  one  whose  influ- 
ence was  extensively  felt  in  this  community.  His  mind  was  active  and 
sprightly.  He  was  frank  and  pleasant  in  his  manners ;  he  had  a  good 
sharo  of  wit  and  humor,  and  in  his  younger  days,  was  the  life  of  the 
circle  into  which  he  entered.  He  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  old-school 
gentlemen  among  us,  and  he  certainly  was  a  good  representative  of  that 
interesting  class. 

"  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  how  well  he  dischaigod  all  the  duties 
of  private  life  «  how  kind  and  beneficent  he  was  to  the  poor,  or  how  dear 
to  his  friends.  Happy  in  his  family  circle,  he  passed  those  years,  which 
are  ordinarily  years  *  of  labor  and  sorrow,*  in  cheerful  gratitude  to  God, 
and  humble  hope  in  Christ,  with  few  of  the  pains  and  sorrows  of  old 
age — until,  after  a  sickness  of  a  few  days,  he  fell  like  a  shock  of  com 
fully  ripe  in  the  hope  of  a  glorious  immortslity  beyond  the  grave." 

The  following  lines  by  Mrs.  Sigoumey  are  a  worthy  and  pleasing  trib- 
ute to  this  good  man*s  memory : 

CUB  OLDEST  MAN. 

Meek  patrlarob  of  our  dtyl  art  fikw  desdt 

The  Just,  the  Mintly,  and  the  taM  of  days, 
The  crown  of  ripened  wisdom  on  ttiy  btad. 
The  poor  man^hhwlni,  and  the  food  maalipnlMf 
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It  ia  very  seldom  thai  plodding  industry  risea  so  high. 
Mr.  Hudson  was  a  homespun  old  respect&bUily,  of 
plain,  strong  sense,  sturdy  principles,  and  rather  dry, 
harsh  manners,  having  also  a  hinp  in  the  leg.  He 
took  charge  of  the  financial  department  of  the  con- 
cern.    Mr.  Goodwin  was  a  large,  hale,  comely  old 


Wonia  thit  OUI  sum,  who  nw 
With  -Up  m  HgoroUB  iDd  KfTT 

0fai6.n,lghtl«riiloprKli«, 
Til*  bmflj  lirmw  of  u  m}U 

h«  onwird  mm 
■Dd  b>  Ion 

^ 

The  elmr  of  bMlthfal  jnr*,  a 

hudDotahllM 
nllp,Mcb«*. 
atlon  gtUJ'd, 

lo«t.n<l.p»k. 
rlthhda  bj  (t«. 

J 

To  (inry  kind  mffocaoii  gsnilT  Ime, 
The  bueband  mi  Iha  &tb«  and  tbe  Mtnd, 

Thf  cblldrFD'a  cbltdnn  sHIl  dcllgbtsd  draw 
Aronod  the  boanr'd  gnndiln'a  chilr  to  bend. 


Of  blood-banglit  rrwlom.  In  lh«  dij  of  irai. 

We  moDin  (>le^  FUbor  I    On  tlif  itiC  no  mora 
Ttij  ebeerfnl  ■mils  >liill  gr»t  at,  dn/  b/  diif. 

Nor  tHe  ta  raemortK  of  tbr  tnunnd  lora, 
Withhold  thejojoos  llslenan  from  their  pli^. 

Where  >K»d  ttau  udeot  nee  ire  Ifi  to  etend, 
In  Ibramoit  wnlch  on  IITe'i  baleimer'd  will. 

To  t>lde  Ibe  bUtle  wlih  e  feebler  bud, 


O  Ood  of  BtreDglh  I-^wbo  tikeet  from  oar  heed. 
Our  vhlta-hilr'd  pitrlucba,  Brm  In  Mill  and  tratk, 

Grenl  hi  Iby  giace,  to  fbllow  where  they  ted, 
A  pors  euDiple  to  oheerrent  ronth  ; 

TbuthoDgh  tbeaaiof  Umeihonldfitreelj  rail. 
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gentleman,  of  livelj  mind  and  oiheerfbl  manners. 
There  was  always  sunshine  in  his  bosom  and  wit 
upon  his  lip.  He  turned  his  hand  to  various  things, 
though  chiefly  to  the  newspaper,  which  was  his  pet 
His  heaven  was  the  upper  loft  in  the  composition 
room;  setting  tjrpe  had  fi>r  him  the  sedative  charms 
of  knitting-work  to  a  country  dame.  I  have  often 
seen  him,  cheerfully  swinging  back  and  forth,  as  is 
the  wont  of  compositors,  and  tossing  the  type  merrily 
over  his  thumb  into  the  stick,  as  if  he  were  at  work 
by  the  thousand  ems,  and  had  a  wife  and  nine  small 
children  dependent  upon  his  labors  I 

George  Sheldon,  then,  was  the  fisivored  clerk  of  this 
ancient  and  honored  firm.  He  was  happily  moulded 
by  nature,  and  not  unkindly  treated  by  fortune.  He 
was  short  of  stature,  but  of  a  bearing  at  once  modest 
and  manly.  His  large  understanding  and  vivid  im- 
agination were  duly  balanced — the  first  being  always 
the  master,  the  latter  always  the  servant  He  had 
been  well  educated  in  the  schools  of  the  city,  even 
to  the  acquisition  of  the  common  Latin  and  Greek 
classics.  He  had  read  extensively,  for  one  of  his 
age,  and  with  profit  When  I  met  him,  he  was 
twenty ;  I  but  eighteen. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  two  persons  more  un- 
like than  we  were  at  that  time.  Why  we  coalesced, 
can  only  be  accounted  for  from  the  affinity  of  oppo- 
sition— a  phenomenon  not  unknown  in  the  chemistry 
of  the  mind  and  the  affectiona.    Tall  men  seek  short 
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Trives;  large  women  iaror  little  hosbanda.  ThiB 
blonde  is  smitten  with  black  eyes  and  raren  hair; 
the  brunette  falls  iu  love  with  Haxen  locks  and  azure 
looks.  All  nature's  contradictions  make  all  nature's 
peace.  And  so  a  friendship,  which  was  only  termi- 
nated by  the  grave,  grew  up  between  myself — a  raw 
adventurer  from  the  country — and  George  Sheldon, 
the  educated,  disciplined,  well-balanced  graduate  of 
the  city. 

I  must  again  apologize  for,  or  perhaps  rather  ex- 
plain, the  introduction  of  these  commonplace  details. 
Were  I  writing  for  the  popular  favor,  and  so'ight 
success  only  through  the  current  taste  of  the  day,  I 
should  choose  for  the  exercise  of  my  pen  a  sub- 
ject very  different  from  that  which  gives  birth  to 
these  pages.  I  know  that  the  public  crave  high-sea- 
soned meats.  Romance  must  be  thrilling;  biogra- 
phy startling.  History  must  be  garnished  with  the 
lights  and  shadows  of  vivid  dramatic  representation. 
Who,  then,  of  the  great  excited  public  would  conde- 
scend to  these  simple  memorials  of  apprentice  boys 
in  the  middle  ranks  of  life  ? 

I  might  indeed  cite  as  example  for  these  passages, 
the  autobiography  of  Franklin  the  printer,  were  it  not 
that  I  fear  this  would  be  deemed  too  ambitious,  as  if 
I  suggested  a  comparison  in  respect  to  the  end  aa 
well  aa  the  beginning.  Nevertheless,  it  is  Frank- 
lin's history,  as  a  boy  of  the  middle  class,  successfully 
bat  laboriously  working  his  way  upward,  that  haa 


made  it  at  once  the  most  attractive  and  most  nsefhl 
biography  of  modem  times.  All  oyer  Christendom, 
it  has  met  with  the  sympathy  of  the  working  classes, 
and  it  has  done  more  than  any  yolome  within  my 
knowledge,  to  give  conrage  and  heart  to  the  sons  of 
labor,  as  it  has  shown  that  the  paths  of  ambition  are 
open  to  them  as  to  others,  provided  they  be  followed 
with  Franklin's  virtues — ^honesty,  firogality,  perseve- 
rance, and  patriotism.  What  a  contrast  between  the 
influence  of  such  a  biography  as  this,  and  that  of 
a  man  whose  life  is  only  remarkable  for  success  in 
bloodshed,  or  even  in  the  more  vulgar  paths  of  vice, 
knavery,  or  crime  I  What  a  debt  of  gratitude  does 
the  world  owe  to  Franklin  I  What  a  weight  of  con- 
demnation should  rest  upon  him  who  degrades  and 
debases  those  who  come  within  the  sphere  of  his 
influence,  by  exciting  and  seductive  narratives  of  the 
little  or  the  great  rascals  who  are  sent  as  scourges 
and  warnings  to  our  race  I 

One  of  the  most  grateful  things  in  my  experience 
among  the  middle  classes  in  England,  France,  and 
Germany,  is,  that  I  have  been  there  recognized  as 
the  countryman  of  Franklin,  and  by  virtue  of  this, 
have  been  ofl^n  received  as  a  friend.  There  is  no 
part  of  Europe  that  I  have  visited,  where  the  name 
of  Franklin  is  not  known  and  honored— except,  per- 
haps, in  Italy.  There  the  atmosphere  is  not  of  a 
nature  to  permit  such  a  history  as  his,  to  shed  its 
beneficent  light  upon  the  heartsof  the  people.    The 
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lETTEB  XXTI. 

^AueaU  myml/^A  Lcmg  StruggU—ForUal  Sucets^—Jb^Mif  -lU 
w<  MitmM  JUIigiat^JEUtmrw  afUt  fay  Wmiw^g^. 


I  have  reoeiyed  jonr  kind  letter,  ^ving  yonr 
adhesion  to  what  I  have  done,  though  counseling 
me  to  be  less  disouisive  in  mj  narratiye  hereafter. 
Taking  this  in  good  part,  and  promising  amendment, 
I  proceed  in  my  story. 

I  was,  then,  eighteen  years  of  age,  installed  in  a 
dry -goods  store  at  Hartford,  under  a  respectable  and 
reasonable  master.  I  had  been  sufficiently  educated 
for  my  station.  My  parents  had  now  removed  from 
Bidgefield  to  Berlin,  a  distance  of  but  eleven  miles 
&om  my  present  residence,  so  that  I  had  easy  and 
frequent  communication  with  them.  My  uncle, 
Chauncey  Goodrich,  then  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States,  lived  in  an  almost  contiguous  street,  and 
while  in  the  city,  always  treated  me  with  the  kind- 
ness and  consideration  which  my  relation  to  him  nat- 
urally dictated.  In  general,  then,  my  situation  was 
eligible  enough ;  and  yet  I  was  unhappy. 

The  truth  is,  I  had  now  been  able  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  myself— to  review  my  acquirements,  to 

18* 
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analyze  my  capacities,  to  estimate  ray  character — to 
compare  myaelf  with  others,  and  see  a  little  into 
llie  future.  The  decision  was  painful  to  the  ambi- 
tion wbicli  lurked  within  rae,  I  had  all  along,  uo- 
consciously,  cherished  a  vague  idea  of  some  sort  of 
eminence,  and  this  unhappily  had  nothing  to  do  with 
selling  goods  or  making  money.  I  bad  lived  in 
the  midst  of  relations,  friends,  and  alliances,  all  of 
which  had  cultivated  in  rae  trains  of  thought  alien  to 
my  present  employment.  My  connections  were  re- 
spectable :  some  of  them  eminent,  but  none  of  them 
rich  ;  all  had  acquired  their  positions  without  wealth, 
and  I  think  it  was  rather  their  habit  to  speak  of  it 
as  a  very  secondary  affair.  Brought  up  under  such 
influences,  how  could  I  give  my  heart  to  trade?  It 
was  clear,  indeed,  that  I  had  missed  my  vocation. 

Full  of  this  conviction,  I  besought  my  parents  to 

allow  me  to  quit  the  store,  and  attempt  to  make  my 

f    way  through  college.*     Whether  for  good  or  ill,  I 

■  WheD  I  wrols  thin  letter,  I  vu  living  at  ConrbeToie,  ntti  Puis. 
About  that  time,  h  ^ntleinitn  (him  Coonecticnt  (Mr.  OUmui),  whom  I 
had  kcciden tally  met  iDPu-in,  tad  ofvhomi  bad  made  Boma  iDquiriea  re- 
BpcUiiigcerlaiD  eminent  men  orthat6tat«,  cams  to  viiit  me,  and  brongbt 
me  aeveral  pamphlets,  and  among  them  a  catalogue  of  Yate  College,  inti- 
mating that  he  Buppoaed  I  must  take  an  intereet  in  the  latter,  aa  I  waa 
ODO  of  iU  gradna1«a.  I  told  him  thia  must  be  a  miatahe,  but  he  took 
the  book  and  ehoweil  mo  that  I  was  made  an  bonoraiy  A.  M.  b]r  that 
iDStitutian  in  1913  1  This,  however,  was  the  firat  time  I  ever  heard  of 
it.  Thaa,  after  all,  though  I  uever  weot  to  college,  I  got  into  the  oata- 
logue,  but  Dearly  forty  yeara  after  these  my  youthful  aapiratiooi.  I 
was  a  long  time  la  paasing  my  siamiDstion,  and  gsltlng  my  degree; 
and  if  the  learned  gentlsmop,  who  bestowed  upon  nu  thia  act  ofgraoa, 
had  known  how  little  of  their  aort  of  learning  1  really  posaeaaed,  Idoabl 
fftbaybadevargnuiledl'imeaaliigliaraiik.  Several jaan  before, aam^ 
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know  not,  but  they  decided  against  the  oliange,  and 
certainly  on  substantial  grounds.  Their  dicum- 
stances  did  not  permit  them  to  offer  me  any  consid 
erable  aid,  and  without  it  they  feared  that  I  should 
meet  with  insuperable  difficulties.  I  returned  to  the 
store,  disheartened  at  first,  but  after  a  time  my  cour- 
age revived,  and  I  resolved  to  re-educate  myself  I 
borrowed  some  Latin  books,  and  with  the  aid  of 
George  Sheldon,  I  passed  through  the  Latin  Gram- 
mar, and  penetrated  a  little  way  into  YirgiL  This 
was  done  at  nighty  for  during  the  day  I  was  fhlly  oc- 
cupied. 

At  the  same  time,  I  began — ^with  such  light  and 
strength  as  I  possessed — to  train  my  mind — ^to  disci- 
pline my  thoughts,  then  as  untamed  as  the  birds  of 
the  wilderness.  I  sought  to  think — ^to  think  steadily, 
to  acquire  the  power  of  forcing  my  understanding  up 
to  a  point,  and  make  it  stand  there  and  do  its  work. 
I  attempted  to  gain  the  habit  of  speaking  methodi- 
cally, logically,  and  with  accumulating  power,  direct- 
ed to  a  particular  object.  I  did  all  this  as  well  by  study 
as  practice.  I  read  Locke  on  the  Understanding  and 
Watts  on  the  Mind.  I  attempted  composition,  and 
aided  myself  by  Blair's  Rhetoric 

This  was  a  task,  for  not  only  was  my  time  chiefly 
occupied  by  my  daily  duties,  but  it  was  a  contest 

body  addressed  me  en  official  letter,  informing  me  that  a  similar  honor 
had  been  bestowed  upon  me  by  the  oollege  at  Williamstown,  bat  I  never 
liked  to  inquire  aboat  it,  for  fear  it  should  turn  out  to  be  a  joke. 
What,  indeed,  have  my  attainments  to  do  with  oollege  honon  f 
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against  habit — it  was  myself  against  myself — And  in 
this  I  was  almoat  unaided  and  alone.  I  believe  few 
have  this  experience,  for  most  persons  have  progress- 
ive, methodical  education.  Their  advance  up  the 
Bleep  ascent  of  knowledge  is  gradual,  measured  step 
by  step ;  and  this  process  is  performed  in  youth,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  instructors,  and  all  so  gently, 
as  to  pass  by  without  the  consciousness  of  any  great 
or  painful  eifort,  even  by  the  subject  of  it  A  person 
who  has  acquired  an  education  in  the  usual  way — 
under  the  steady  training  of  teachers,  from  childhood 
to  the  period  of  graduation — does  not  appreciate  in 
his  feelings  the  amount  of  labor  heaped  up  in  tliis 
protracted  struggle.  If  we  consider,  however,  the 
momentum  at  last  accumulated  in  the  simple  act  of 
reading,  for  instance — ^the  eye  with  electric  celerity 
compassing  every  letter  in  a  line,  and  the  mind  as 
quickly  seizing  upon  every  thought,  maateiing  it, 
and  passing  on,  the  soul  meanwhile  giving  to  each 
conception  its  due  feeling  and  emotion — we  shall 
have  a  measure  by  which  we  may  form  some  esti- 
mate of  the  magnitude  of  that  structure  in  the 
mind,  called  education.  It  was  a  work  of  this  sort, 
with  the  habits  acquired  in  its  fbnnation,  that  I  was 
to  undo  and  do  over  again.  It  was  my  fortune  to 
find  that  I  had  gone  wrong,  and  must  retrace  my 
steps.  I  was  to  tear  to  pieces  the  labor,  the  practices, 
the  associations  of  years,  and  at  the  same  time  I  was 
to  reconstruct  the  broken  and  shattered  fragments 


i*.. 
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into  a  new  and  Bymmetrical  edifioii  I  was  to  lay 
aaide  the  slip-shod  practioe  of  satisfying  myself  with 
impressions,  feelings,  guesses ;  in  short,  of  dodging 
mental  labor  by  jumping  at  oondnsions.  I  was 
to  teach  myself  the  art,  and  to  train  myself  to  the 
habit,  of  accnmulating  materials ;  of  assorting  them 
according  to  their  several  kinds ;  of  weighing  them 
in  a  just  and  scrutinizing  balance ;  of  rearranging 
them  on  principles  of  logic,  and  finally,  of  deducing 
from  them  a  safe  and  reliable  judgment  I  was,  in- 
deed, to  learn  the  greatest  of  all  arts,  that  of  reason- 
ing, of  discovering  the  truth,  and  I  was  to  do  this 
alone,  and  in  the  fece  of  difficulties,  partly  founded 
in  my  mental  constitution,  and  partly  also  in  my 
training. 

I  did  not  at  first  comprehend  the  extent  of  my  un- 
dertaking. By  degrees  I  began  to  appreciate  it :  I 
saw  and  felt,  at  last,  that  it  was  an  enormous  task, 
and  even  after  I  had  resolved  upon  it,  again  and 
again,  my  courage  gave  out,  and  I  ceased  my  ef- 
forts in  despair.  Still,  I  returned  to  the  work  by 
spasms.  I  found,  for  instance,  that  my  geography 
was  all  wrong:  Asia  stood  up  edgewise,  in  my 
imagination,  just  as  I  had  seen  it  on  an  old  smoky 
map  in  Lieutenant  Smith's  study:  Africa  was  in 
the  southeast  comer  of  creation,  and  Europe  was 
somewhere  in  the  northeast.  In  feet,  my  map  of 
the  world  was  very  Chinese  in  its  projection.  I 
knew  better,  but  still  I  had  thus  conceived  it,  and 
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a]oDe !  He  bad  wants  for  which  there  was  no  pro- 
vision: he  had  hunger  and  thirst  of  the  soul,  yet 
there  was  nothing  to  feed  the  one,  or  quench  the  olherl 
He  had  the  gift  of  hope,  but  waa  hopeless ;  the  fac- 
ulty of  faith,  with  nothing  on  which  faith  could  set 
its  foot.  He  hadanticipation — a  looking  forward  into 
the  future — wafting  him  thither  like  a  trade-wind,  and 
breathing  of  the  tropic  air  of  immortahty.  He  yearn- 
ed for  Bomethiog  higher  than  earth,  but  was  without 
wings  to  fly,oran  object  amid  the  prevailing  waters — 
the  universal  deluge  of  doubt — upon  which  he  could 
find  repoae  I  The  dove  of  hope  was  sent  forth,  but 
came  back  with  no  olive-branch  of  peace,  no  promise 
of  a  shore  to  this  bleak  sea  of  nothingness  1  The 
veriest  insect,  the  worm,  the  reptile,  each  and  all, 
had  every  thing  needful  to  perfect  its  being.  Man 
alone  seemed  created  to  live  in  doubt,  and  to  perish 
in  disappointment.  The  inferior  things  of  earth  were 
perfect ;  the  conscious  lord  of  creation  was  a  stu- 
pendous blunder  I  Thus  seemed  the  univeise ;  thus 
seemed  man,  without  God — withoat  religion. 

"  I  bad  ft  dream,  which  waa  not  all  a  dream — 
The  bright  bqd  was  eztingoish'd,  aod  the  stare 
Did  wander  darkling  in  th«  eternal  spaoe, 
Rayleaa  aod  pathlee^  and  the  ioj  earth 

SwDDg,  blind  and  blaok'ning,  in  the  moonlega  wr. 

The  crowd  was  famiah'd  by  degrees ;  bnt  two 

Of  an  enormona  oitj  did  anrvire, 

And  th«;  were  eoemiie:  thej  met  beaido 
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know  not,  but  they  decided  against  the  change,  and 
certainly  on  substantial  grounds.  Their  circum- 
stances did  not  permit  them  to  offer  me  any  consid 
erable  aid,  and  without  it  they  feared  that  I  should 
meet  with  insuperable  difficulties.  I  returned  to  the 
store,  disheartened  at  first,  but  after  a  time  my  cour- 
age revived,  and  I  resolved  to  re-educate  mysel£  I 
borrowed  some  Latin  books,  and  with  the  aid  of 
George  Sheldon,  I  passed  through  the  Latin  Gram- 
mar, and  penetrated  a  little  way  into  Virgil.  This 
was  done  at  night,  for  during  the  day  I  was  fully  oc- 
cupied. 

At  the  same  time,  I  began — ^with  such  light  and 
strength  as  I  possessed — to  train  my  mind — ^to  disci- 
pline my  thoughts,  then  as  untamed  as  the  birds  of 
the  wilderness.  I  sought  to  think — to  think  steadily, 
to  acquire  the  power  of  forcing  my  understanding  up 
to  a  point,  and  make  it  stand  there  and  do  its  work. 
I  attempted  to  gain  the  habit  of  speaking  methodi- 
cally, logically,  and  with  accumulating  power,  direct- 
ed to  a  particular  object.  I  did  all  this  as  well  by  study 
as  practice.  I  read  Locke  on  the  Understanding  and 
Watts  on  the  Mind.  I  attempted  composition,  and 
aided  myself  by  Blair's  Rhetoric. 

This  was  a  task,  for  not  only  was  my  time  chiefly 
occupied  by  my  daily  duties,  but  it  was  a  contest 

body  addressed  me  an  official  letter,  infonning  me  that  a  similar  honor 
had  been  bestowed  upon  me  by  the  college  at  WilUamstown,  bat  I  never 
liked  to  inquire  about  it,  for  fear  it  should  torn  out  to  be  a  joke. 
What,  indeed,  have  my  attainments  to  do  with  college  honors  ? 
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against  habit — it  was  myself  against  mjself — and  la 
thia  I  was  almost  unaided  and  alone.  I  believe  few 
have  ibia  experience,  for  most  peraoos  have  progress- 
ive, methodical  education.  Their  advance  up  the 
steep  ascent  of  knowledge  is  gradual,  measured  step 
by  step;  and  this  process  is  performed  in  youth,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  instructors,  and  all  so  gently, 
as  to  pass  by  without  the  conscioiisness  of  anj  great 
or  painful  effort,  even  by  the  subject  of  it.  A  person 
who  has  acquired  an  education  in  the  usual  way — 
under  the  steady  training  of  teachers,  from  childhood 
to  the  period  of  graduation — does  not  appreciate  in 
his  feelings  the  amount  of  labor  heaped  up  in  this 
protracted  struggle.  If  we  consider,  however,  the 
momentum  at  last  accumulated  iu  the  simple  act  of 
reading,  for  instance — the  eye  with  electric  celeritj^ 
compassing  every  letter  in  a  line,  and  the  mind  as 
quickly  seizing  upon  ever;  thought,  mastering  it, 
and  passing  on,  the  soul  meanwhile  giving  to  each 
conception  its  due  feeling  and  emotion — we  shall 
have  a  measure  by  which  we  may  form  some  esti- 
mate of  the  magnitude  of  that  structure  in  the 
mind,  called  education.  It  was  a  work  of  this  aor^ 
with  the  habits  acquired  iu  its  formation,  that  I  was 
to  undo  and  do  over  again.  It  was  my  fortune  to 
find  that  I  had  gone  wrong,  and  must  retrace  my 
steps.  I  was  to  tear  to  pieces  the  labor,  the  practices, 
the  associations  of  years,  and  at  the  same  time  I  was 
to  reconstruct  the  broken  and  shattered  fi^gments 
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The  dying  embers  of  an  alter-i^boe, 

WLere  had  been  heaped  a  mass  of  holy  things, 

For  an  nnholy  nsage :  they  raked  np, 

And  shiyering,  scraped  with  their  cold,  skeleton  hands, 

The  feeble  ashes,  and  their  feeble  breath 

Blew  for  a  little  life,  and  made  a  flame, 

Which  was  a  mockery :  then  they  lifted  np 

Their  eyes,  as  it  grew  brighter,  and  beheld 

Each  other's  aspects-^saw  and  shriekM  and  died^ 

E'en  of  th^  mntoal  hideonsness,  they  died  I" 

Sucli  is  the  fearful,  overwlielming  picture  of  the 
Earth,  if  jou  pluck  the  sun  from  the  heavens  :  bring 
back  that  glorious  orb,  and  all  its  light  and  harmony 
and  beauty  are  restored.  In  this,  the  Natural  World 
is  but  an  image  of  the  Moral  World. 

This  Earth  without  a  Son  to  ^ve  it  light, 

Would  roll  a  wintry  planet  robed  in  night. 

All  that  we  see  of  beauty — trees  and  flowers — 

All  that  we  hear  of  music  in  their  bowers, 

Live  on  the  bounty  of  that  Orb  above— 

Nature^s  exhaustless  source  of  life  and  love. 

And  Man,  if  not  illumed  of  Heaven^s  light, 

Renewed  each  morn  and  stealing  through  the  night, 

Dark  as  a  planet  exiled  from  the  sun, 

His  savage  course  of  crime  and  shame  would  run. 

As  blushing  flowers  with  spreading  odors  rise — 

As  balmy  zephyrs  steal  from  southern  skies — 

As  rills  unchained  with  gladdening  murmurs  play^ 

As  birds  return  and  pour  the  rapturous  lay — 

As  nature  rises  from  its  wintry  night — 

AU  at  the  bidding  of  the  Source  of  Light — 

So  every  virtue  blooming  in  the  soul. 

Is  warm'd  to  life  by  Heaven's  kind  oontroll 
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against  habit — it  was  myself  against  myself — and  in 
this  I  was  almost  unaided  and  alone.  I  believe  few 
have  this  experieuce,  for  most  persona  have  progress- 
ive, methodical  education.  Their  advance  up  the 
eleep  ascent  of  knowledge  ia  gradual,  meaaured  step 
by  etep ;  and  this  process  ia  performed  in  youth,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  instructors,  and  all  so  gently, 
aa  to  pass  by  without  the  conscioiianeas  of  any  great 
or  painful  effort,  even  by  the  subject  of  it.  A  person 
who  has  acquired  an  education  in  the  usual  way — 
under  the  steady  training  of  teachers,  from  childhood 
to  the  period  of  graduation — does  not  appreciate  in 
his  feelings  the  amount  of  labor  heaped  up  in  this 
protracted  struggle.  If  we  consider,  however,  the 
momentum  at  last  accumulated  in  the  simple  act  of 
reading,  for  instance — the  eye  with  electric  oeleritj 
compassing  every  letter  in  a  line,  and  the  mind  aa 
quickly  seizing  upon  every  thought,  mastering  it, 
and  passing  on,  the  soul  meanwhile  giving  to  each 
conception  its  due  feeling  and  emotion — we  shall 
have  a  measure  by  which  we  may  form  some  esti- 
mate of  the  magnitude  of  that  structure  in  the 
mind,  called  tducatum.  It  was  a  work  of  this  sort, 
with  the  habits  acquired  in  its  formation,  that  I  was 
to  undo  and  do  over  again.  It  was  my  fortune  to 
find  that  I  had  gone  wrong,  and  must  retrace  my 
steps.  I  was  to  tear  to  pieces  the  labor,  the  practices, 
the  associations  of  years,  and  at  the  same  time  I  vras 
to  reconstruct  the  broken  and  shattered  Angmeata 
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into  a  new  and  ffjrmmetrical  edifioe.  I  waa  U>  lay 
aside  the  slip-shod  practioe  of  satisfying  myself  with 
impressions,  feelings,  guesses;  in  short,  of  dodging 
mental  labor  by  jumping  at  conclusions.  I  waa 
to  teach  myself  the  art^  and  to  train  myself  to  the 
habit,  of  accumulating  materials ;  of  assorting  them 
according  to  their  several  kinds ;  of  weighing  them 
in  a  just  and  scrutinizing  balance ;  of  rearranging 
them  on  principles  of  logic,  and  finally,  of  deducing 
firom  them  a  safe  and  reliable  judgment.  I  was,  in- 
deed, to  learn  the  greatest  of  all  arts,  that  of  reason- 
ing, of  discovering  the  truth,  and  I  was  to  do  this 
alone,  and  in  the  face  of  dij£culties,  partly  founded 
in  my  mental  constitution,  and  partly  also  in  my 
training. 

I  did  not  at  first  comprehend  the  extent  of  my  un- 
dertaking. By  degrees  I  began  to  appreciate  it :  I 
saw  and  felt,  at  last,  that  it  was  an  enormous  task, 
and  even  after  I  had  resolved  upon  it,  again  and 
again,  my  courage  gave  out,  and  I  ceased  my  ef- 
forts in  despair.  Still,  I  returned  to  the  work  by 
spasms.  I  found,  for  instance,  that  my  geography 
was  all  wrong:  Asia  stood  up  edgewise,  in  my 
imagination,  just  as  I  had  seen  it  on  an  old  smoky 
map  in  Lieutenant  Smith's  study:  Africa  was  in 
the  southeast  comer  of  creation,  and  Europe  was 
somewhere  in  the  northeast.  In  fact,  my  map  of 
the  world  was  very  Chinese  in  its  projection.  I 
knew  better,  but  still  I  had  thus  conceived  it,  and 
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1 J  began  to  form  mj  own  opinions— the  most  daring 
action  of  the  mind.  I  ventured  to  question  dogmas 
— moral,  political,  and  religions.  I  passed  through 
the  several  stages  of  curiosity,  doubt,  infidelity,  as 
many  others  have  done  before  me.  I  resolved  to  take 
nothing  upon  trust ;  I  must  examine  and  decide  for 
myself.  Beginning  with  things  femiliar  and  secular, 
I  came  at  last  to  things  remote,  doctrinal,  theological 
I  approached  the  sacred  edifice  of  religion,  and  in  a 
moment  of  presumption,  tumbled  it  into  a  heap  of 
ruins  I  And  then  ?  Ah,  how  impossible  to  paint  the 
dark,  drear  horizon  of  the  mind  when  it  has  put  out 
the  light  of  faith :  extinguished  even  the  star  of  hope  I 
The  world  from  that  moment  became  to  me  a  fearful 
enigma :  all  its  harmony  was  gone  :  existence  was  a 
nightmare,  heaven  a  fathomless  abyss,  earth  an  incom- 
prehensible mjTstery.  And  Man,  of  all  the  creatures 
upon  earth,  was  the  most  mysterious — above  all  things, 
and  yet  below  aU  thmgs.  The  bird  had  organs  adapted 
to  its  wants — feet  for  the  land  and  wings  for  the  air. 
The  fishes  had  fins  suited  to  their  element ;  the  quad- 
rupeds were  all  provided  with  the  means  of  securing 
happiness  according  to  their  several  tastes  and  facul- 
ties. Wherever  there  was  a  want,  the  means  of  sat- 
isfying  it  were  bestowed.  Every  thing  was  con- 
sistent with  itself  Nothing  was  made  in  vain :  in 
the  whole  range  of  nature,  there  was  no  absurdity, 
no  contradiction,  no  mistake.  Every  thing  attained 
its  end,  every  thing  fulfilled  its  design   save  Man 
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alone  I  He  had  wonte  for  which  there  was  do  pro 
TJBion ;  he  had  hunger  and  thirst  of  the  soul,  jet 
there  waa  nothing  to  feed  the  one,  or  quench  the  other  1 
He  had  the  gift  of  hope,  but  waa  hopeless ;  the  fhc- 
ulty  of  faith,  with  nothing  on  which  faith  couM  set 
it8  foot.  He  had  anticipation — a  looking  forward  into 
the  future — wafting  him  thither  like  a  trade-wind,  and 
breathing  of  the  tropic  air  of  immortality.  He  yearn- 
ed for  something  higher  than  earth,  but  was  without 
■winga  to  fly,  or  an  object  amid  the  prevailing  waters — 
the  universal  deluge  of  doubt — upon  which  he  coald 
find  repose  I  The  dove  of  hope  was  sent  forth,  but 
came  back  with  no  olive-branch  (UT  peaoe,  so  promiae 
of  a  shore  to  this  bleak  sea  of  nothingness  I  The 
veriest  insect,  the  worm,  the  reptile,  each  and  all, 
had  every  thing  needful  to  perfect  ita  being.  Man 
alone  seemed  created  to  live  in  doubt,  and  to  perish 
in  disappointment.  The  inferior  things  of  earth  were 
perfect ;  the  conscious  lord  of  creation  was  a  stu- 
pendous blunder!  Thus  seemed  the  universe ;  thus 
seemed  man,  without  God — withont  religion. 

"  I  had  a  dream,  irhicb  waa  not  all  a  dream — 
The  bright  snn  was  extingaiehM,  and  the  stars 
Did  wander  darkling  in  the  eternal  Bpaoe, 
Rayleea  end  pathless,  and  the  ioy  earth 
Swung,  blind  and  blsck'ning,  in  the  moonlen  air. 

The  crowd  was  famish'd  bj  degrees ;  bat  two 

Of  an  enarmoOB  city  did  anrvlre, 

And  tb«j  wen  eaemiea:  thej  met  beudo 
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The  dying  embers  of  an  altir-pkee, 

WLere  had  been  heaped  a  mass  of  holy  things, 

For  an  nnholy  nsage :  they  raked  np, 

And  shivering,  scraped  with  their  cold,  skeleton  hands, 

The  feeble  ashes,  and  their  feeble  breath 

Blew  for  a  little  life,  and  made  a  flame, 

Which  was  a  mockery :  then  they  lifted  np 

Their  eyes,  as  it  grew  brighter,  and  beheld 

Each  other's  aspects — saw  and  shrieked  and  died— 

E'en  of  their  mntnal  hideonsness,  they  died  I" 

Such  is  the  fearful,  overwlielimng  picture  of  the 
Earth,  if  you  pluck  the  sun  from  the  heavens  :  bring 
back  that  glorious  orb,  and  all  its  light  and  harmony 
and  beauty  are  restored.  In  this,  the  Natural  "World 
is  but  an  image  of  the  Moral  World. 

This  Earth  without  a  Son  to  give  it  li^t, 
Would  roll  a  wintry  planet  robed  in  night. 
All  that  we  see  of  beauty — trees  and  flowers — 
All  that  we  hear  of  music  in  their  bowers. 
Live  on  the  bounty  of  that  Orb  above- 
Nature's  exhaustless  source  of  life  and  love. 
And  Man,  if  not  illumed  of  Heaven's  light, 
Renew'd  each  morn  and  stealing  through  the  night. 
Dark  as  a  planet  exiled  from  the  sun. 
His  savage  course  of  crime  and  shame  would  run. 
As  blushing  flowers  with  spreading  odors  rise — 
As  balmy  zephyrs  steal  from  southern  skies — 
As  rills  unchain'd  with  gladdening  murmurs  play- 
As  birds  return  and  pour  the  rapturous  lay — 
As  nature  rises  from  its  wintry  night — 
All  at  the  bidding  of  the  Source  of  Light — 
So  every  virtue  blooming  in  the  soul, 
Is  warmed  to  life  by  Heaven's  kind  ooatrd  I 
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Indeed,  take  religion  from  man,  and  yon  dethrone 
God  from  the  sky :  you  banisli  the  light  from  the 
eoul,  you  convert  its  highest  faculties  into  elements 
of  fear,  terror,  and  despair.  Love,  that  seems  to 
breathe  of  heaven,  to  lift  us  on  its  wing  toward  a 
better  and  happier  and  holier  clime,  sinks  into  lust ; 
affection  iato  selfishness;  friendship  into  an  illusive 
dream.  In  this  view,  man  is  only  a  superior  sort 
of  beast,  to  live,  despair,  and  perish.  Bring  back 
religion,  and  the  hght  returns  to  the  mind :  under 
its  influences,  the  warm  pukes  of  affection  and  friend- 
Bnip  and  piety  and  poetry  once  more  beat  in  the 
bosom :  the  winter  of  desolation  gives  way  to  the 
spring-tide  of  hope.  Man  is  no  longer  a  beast,  ex- 
istence no  longer  a  riddle,  creation  no  more  a  contra- 
diction. Nature,  before  a  stupendous  lie,  is  now  a 
glorious  truth  I 

To  this  coaclusion  I  came  at  last,  though  after  a 
long  and  painful  struggle.  Clod  was  as  much  reveal* 
ed  to  man  as  the  earth,  the  sky,  the  sun  :  that  was 
now  settled  in  my  mind,  but  it  was  not  enough. 
What  was  our  relation  to  Him  ?  What  was  humaD 
destiny  ?  What  meant  this  inward  faith  that  makes 
of  the  Creator  an  object  of  worship,  of  love,  of  hope, 
of  confidence?  What  means  the  heart  of  prayer  in 
every  human  breast?  Is  it  only  an  instinct,  telliag 
us  to  pray,  and  then  leaving  us  to  perish  ?  Is  that 
the  way  of  God?  Does  He  teU  us  to  hope,  that  He 
mar  cheat  us  of  hia  promises  ?    Has  God  made  man 
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to  bear  ihioiigh  life  the  burden  of  donbt^  and  to  cany 
it  with  him  to  the  grave?  Is  there,  in  short,  no  rev- 
elation for  man  beyond  the  simple  fieust  that  there  is 
a  God — ^told  ns  by  onr  oommon  sense,  by  onr  in* 
stinct,  by  the  voice  of  nature  and  of  creation  7  In 
these  things  His  work  is  complete ;  in  that  it  is  evi* 
dently  imperfect  Man  has  in  him  desires,  wants, 
anticipations,  exigencies,  which  are  not  satisfied  by 
this  mere  light  of  nature.  Without  a  fiiriher  revela- 
tion, he  is  like  the  bird,  made  to  fly,  yet  without 
wings ;  like  the  fish,  formed  to  swim,  yet  without  fin& 
He  is  an  anomaly  in  the  tmiverse :  the  only  thing 
tiiat  walks  erect  in  God's  image,  is  the  only  thing 
tiiat  God  has  made  in  vain,  and  worse  than  in  vain  I 
There  is,  then,  another  revelation,  for  we  must  not 
charge  the  Omnipotent  with  iacompetence,  the  Omni- 
scient with  ignorance,  the  Omnipresent  with  forget- 
fulness.  We  must  not,  in  his  greatest  work,  discover 
a  negation  of  all  his  perfections,  conspicuous  in  all 
other  things.  What,  then,  is  this  revelation  ?  It  was 
given  to  Adam  face  to  fstce,  by  the  Almighty ;  it  has 
since  descended  in  various  ways,  and  at  difTerent  eras, 
upon  mankind ;  it  has  existed,  and  still  exists,  in  all 
nations,  though  it  may  be  seen  by  many  races  as 
through  a  glass  darkly.  But  the  whole  force  of  God's 
highest  revelations  to  man,  is  accumulated  in  the 
Bible,  and  especially  in  the  Gk)spel — ^the  life,  char- 
acter, and  redemption  of  Christ  The  unenlightened 
may  be  led  by  duller  light :  this  is  adapted  to  civil- 
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jzed  nationa.  Thoee  may  find  their  hunger  and  thirst 
of  aoul  appeased  by  what  nature  yields  ;  but  the  in 
strucled  man  needs  the  full  effulgence  of  such  a  reve- 
lation as  this. 

And  thus,  after  many  wanderings,  like  one  long 
lest  in  the  "wilderness — lite  one  wearied  and  worn 
with  struggling  in  a  marsh,  I  came  back  to  the  con- 
viction of  my  fathers — that  the  Bible  is  tho  revealed 
will  of  God ;  as  much  adapted  to  us,  as  necessary 
for  us,  aa  the  light  to  the  eye,  the  air  to  the  lungs ; 
Bs  indispensable  to  the  life  of  the  soul,  as  food  and 
drink  to  the  body,  in  which  the  soul  is  enshrined. 

This  work  was  not  performed  at  once,  or  by  one 
continuous  effort ;  it  was  a  long  internal  atru^l^ 
coming  upon  me  in  spasms — sometimes  by  day  and 
sometimes  by  night.  Often  it  subsided  into  settled 
doubt  or  desponding  apathy ;  often  it  returned  like 
a  tempest  to  agitate  and  overwhelnv  ^i^  ^t  was,  in- 
deed, prolonged  through  several  yeare,  and  even  after 
I  had  seemed  to  come  to  the  dry  land,  like  the  ark 
amid  the  subsiding  deluge,  difficulties  and  doubts 
sometimes  haunted  me.  I  was,  in  fitct,  not  yet  a  be* 
liever.  Infidehty  is  a  long,  dark  voyage,  and  offers 
no  secure  haven  of  rest  or  repose.  I  have  been  ao 
quainted  with  several  professed  deists  and  atheists — 
some  of  the  very  first  order  of  mind — yet  I  have  never 
found  one  who  was  not,  in  fact,  afioat  on  a  sea  of  un- 
certainty, tossed  with  doubt  and  racked  with  anxiety. 

My  stumbling-blocks,  at  this  period,  weie  chieflj 
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of  that  dasB  oalled  xnetaphysicily  yet  they  were  to 
me  realy  earnest,  operative.  The  exietenoe  of  evil  in 
a  world  made  and  governed  by  Ood ;  the  free  agemrjr 
of  man,  deriving  from  the  Almighty  his  being  and 
his  breath ;  the  moral  responsibility  of  creatnzes^  de- 
pendent for  all  things  upon  the  Creator ;  the  seeming 
predestination  flowing  from  Omnipotenoe,  with  the 
oonsdonsness  of  liberty  of  thonght  and  action  plant- 
ed in  every  bosom :  these  and  other  rooks  in  this 
voyage  of  the  izomortal  mind  —  strewn  with  the 
wrecks  of  millions — ^were  still  anxions  mysteries  to 
me.  And  then,  that  dreadfol  incompatibility  upon 
which  audacious  human  reason  drives  us — ^that  every 
thing  must  have  a  beginning,  and  yet  just  as  cer- 
tainly, that  all  things  spring  from  the  Eternal  I  What 
a  stunning  blow,  leveled  at  the  pride  of  logic,  is  this? 
How  is  the  mind  humbled,  admitting  as  it  must,  that 
all  we  see  and  know  of  time  and  eternity,  is  but  the 
vibration  of  a  pendulum,  whose  spring  is  hidden  from 
our  sight  I  Long,  often  and  anxiously,  did  I  return 
to  these  questions,  thundering — sometimes  almost  in 
frenzy — at  the  sullen,  silent,  impenetrable  door,  which 
holds  their  solution  from  the  view.  I  learned  at  last 
that  I  was  only  doing  what  had  been  done  by  thou- 
sands before — ^that  I  was  attempting  what  the  wisest 
and  strongest  had  given  up  in  despair.  I  saw  that 
the  mind  was  bounded  in  its  powers  as  well  as  the 
body ;  that  as  the  latter  could  not  defy  the  laws  of 
gravitation,  so  the  fiarmer  could  not  vend  the  curtain 
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tiiat  God  had  hang  between  the  creattire  and  the 
Creator.  I  bowed  at  last ;  I  ceased  to  agonize  upon 
things  beyond  my  reach,  I  turned  to  my  actual  du- 
ties ;  I  cultivated  the  gifts  of  nature  and  Providence 
vouchsafed  to  rae ;  I  cherished  the  Ughts  and  not  the 
shadows  of  existence.  And  once  more  I  was  upon  the 
land  I  I  was  again  at  home ;  I  had  indeed  wandered, 
yet  not  perhaps  nnprofitably,  for  I  had  learned  to 
find  peace  and  contentment  in  what  God  had  be- 
Btowed  upon  me,  without  seeking  that  forbidden  fruit 
of  knowledge,  of  which  He  has  said,  "  In  the  day 
thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  die." 

During  the  dark  and  cloudy  period  which  I  have 
just  sketched,  George  Sheldon  was  my  constant  com- 
panion. I  had  made  other  acquaintances,  and  had 
other  friends,  but  be  was  first,  if  not  in  my  afifectiona, 
at  least  in  my  confidence.  He  had  a  far  more  com- 
manding intellect,  more  knowledge,  more  depth  of 
reflection,  more  range  of  thought  and  experience,  than 
myself.  I  consulted  him  in  my  studies ;  I  submitted 
my  progress  to  his  examination ;  I  showed  him  my 
compositions,  and  invited  his  criticisms. 

Some  persons  seem  to  write  with  a  certain  matu- 
rity of  thought  and  expression,  almost  upon  their  first 
attempts ;  others  only  attain  the  art  of  composition 
bj  long  and  patient  labor.  As  for  myself,  I  came  to 
what  I  possess  by  reiterated  trials.  I  do  not  know 
of  a  decent  thing — not  even  a  letter — that  I  wrote 
bifiire  I  WHS  twentjr.    How  mj  monitorial  guide  did 
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laugh  at  some  of  mj  fint  attempts  at  oompodtioii, 
and  espeoiall  J  at  my  tilts  and  tournaments  upon  Par- 
nassus I 

As  I  have  said,  we  were  unlike,  and  in  nothing  so 
much  as  in  our  mental  constitution.  His  taste  was 
mature,  mine  crude  and  fantastic;  his  mind  was  lo- 
gical, mine  irregular  and  discursiye ;  his  was  dicum- 
spect,  modest,  prudent — mine  darings  rash,  audacious. 
In  our  discussions,  he  constantlj  said  to  me,  "  Stick 
to  the  point  I"  In  regard  to  my  writings,  he  often 
remarked,  ''  You  have  more  illustrations  than  ideas.'' 
In  an  argument,  he  would  observe,  "  Stop  a  moment : 
do  you  know  what  we  are  talking  about  ?"  When 
we  approached  some  metaphysical  gul^  he  would  say, 
''  Come,  come,  I  have  looked  over  there,  and  I  can 
assure  you  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  it." 

Above  and  beyond  all  this,  my  fiiend  aided  me  in 
the  more  serious  business  of  settling  my  religious 
opinions.  He  had  thought  long  and  profoundly  upon 
the  agitating  questions  which  I  have  mentioned,  and 
in  considering  them  I  had  the  benefit  of  his  clear  in- 
telligence and  just  judgment.  That  I  escaped  ship- 
wreck, was  doubtless  owing  in  some  degree  to  him : 
I  certainly  reached  the  shore  sooner  than  I  could  have 
done  alone. 

The  importance  of  such  counsel,  at  this  period,  can 
not  be  estimated  without  considering  that  I  had  been 
brought  up  under  the  impression  that  an  infidel — 
nay,  a  doubter,  a  questioner,  even — ^waa  a  monsteri 
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nation  without  a  God,  without  a  fidth — ^without  hope^ 
and  without  fear.-  Look  at  Paris,  at  that  period — ^the 
worid's  metropolis  of  art,  taste,  fiishion,  and  refine* 
ment,  rejoicing  in  its  deliverance  from  the  nightmare 
of  religion  I  Look,  and  jou  will  see  that  marriage  was 
a  farce,  and  that  truth  had  sunk  into  contempt.  The 
streets  were  filled  with  indecency,  and  the  saloons  were 
no  better  than  garnished  brothels.  Death  was  divested 
of  its  solemnity,  and  the  grave  of  its  sancti^.  Even 
kindred  could  not  spare  time  from  their  levities  and 
debaucheries  to  bury  their  deceased  relatives.  And 
why  should  they  ?  They  had  gone  to  their  eternal 
sleep,  and  it  was  illogical  to  care  for  the  manes  of 
those  who  had  ceased  to  be.  Nothingness — annihi- 
lation of  the  soul — ^left  no  sympathy  for  its  worn- 
out  and  cast-off  vestment,  the  body.  There  was  no 
hereafter,  no  heaven,  no  elevating  hope,  no  salutary, 
fear.  There  was  no  reality  but  the  present.  No 
hymn  of  praise,  no  prayer,  no  rising  incense,  lifted 
the  soul  above  this  dreadful  revelry.  Man  was  left 
to  cherish  his  baser  propensities,  without  a  wish  or 
a  thought,  which  could  drag  him  out  of  the  miry  day 
and  the  horrible  pit ! 

This  spectacle  is  as  revolting  to  the  moral  taste  of 
man,  as  is  a  mass  of  filth — reeking  with  corruption — 
to  his  senses.  And  yet  this  is  the  condition  to  which 
infidelity  inevitably  tends.  It  is  religion  alone — 
revealed  religion — which  saves  the  world  from  this 
state  of  degradation.    Paris  has  written  that  fisu^t  in 
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alone !  He  had  wants  for  wliich  there  was  no  pro- 
vision :  he  had  hunger  and  thirst  of  the  soul,  jel 
there  was  nothing  to  feed  the  one,  or  quench  the  other  I 
He  had  the  gift  of  hope,  but  was  hopeless ;  the  (ac- 
uity of  faith,  with  nothing  on  which  faith  could  set 
its  foot.  He  had  anticipation — a  looking  forward  into 
thefmur& — wafting  him  thither  like  a  trade-wind,  and 
breathing  of  the  tropic  air  of  immortality.  He  yearn- 
ed for  something  higher  than  earth,  but  was  without 
wings  to  fly,  or  an  object  amid  the  prevailing  waters — 
the  uuiveisal  deluge  of  doubt— u]xin  which  he  cotild 
find  repose  I  The  dove  of  hope  was  sent  forth,  bat 
came  back  with  no  olive-branch  of  peace,  ao  promiae 
of  a  shore  to  this  bleak  sea  of  nothingness  I  The 
veriest  insect,  the  worm,  the  reptile,  each  and  all, 
had  every  thing  needful  to  perfect  its  being.  Man 
alone  seemed  created  to  live  in  doubt,  and  to  perish 
in  disappointment.  The  inferior  things  of  earth  were 
perfect ;  the  conscious  lord  of  creatdoa  was  a  &tu> 
pendoua  blunder  1  Thus  seemed  the  universe ;  thus 
seemed  man,  without  God — without  religion, 

"  I  had  a  dream,  which  waa  oot  all  a  dream — 
The  bright  ean  was  eztingaish'd,  and  the  stars 
Did  wander  darkling  in  the  eternal  apaoa, 
Rayless  and  pathless  aod  the  ioy  earth 
SwuEig,  bliad  and  black'ning,  in  the  moonleaa  aJr. 

The  crowd  was  famish'J  by  degreae ;  bol  two 

Of  an  enormoua  city  did  surrive, 

And  th^  were  eoemies:  they  met  beeida 
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WLere  htd  been  ]ieH>'d  a  nuw  of  hofy  thingBi 

For  an  unholj  usage :  they  raked  np, 

And  ahiyering,  soraped  with  their  odd,  skeleton  hands, 

The  fteble  aahes,  and  their  feeble  breath 

Blew  for  a  little  liib,  and  made  a  flame, 

Which  was  a  mookary :  then  they  lifted  np 

Thebr  eyes,  as  it  grew  bri^ter,  and  beheld 

Each  other's  aapeots— saw  and  shrieked  and  died— 

E'en  of  their  mntoal  hideonaneasi  they  diedP 

Such  18  the  fearful,  oyerwlielimng  picture  of  the 
Barth,  if  jou  pluck  the  sun  fix>m  the  heayens :  bring 
back  that  glorious  orb,  and  all  its  light  and  harmony 
and  beauty  are  restored.  In  this,  the  Natural  World 
is  but  an  image  of  the  Moral  World. 

This  Earth  without  a  Bun  to  give  it  lig^t, 

Would  roll  a  wintry  planet  robed  in  night 

All  that  we  see  of  beant j — ^trees  and  flowers — 

AH  that  we  hear  of  mnsio  in  their  bowers, 

live  on  the  bounty  of  that  Orb  aboTe— 

Nature's  ezhaustless  source  of  Bib  and  lore. 

And  Mao,  if  not  illumed  of  Heayen's  li^^ti 

Renew'd  each  mongi  and  stealing  through  the  ni^t| 

Bark  as  a  planet  exiled  from  the  sun, 

His  savage  course  of  crime  and  shame  would  run. 

As  blushing  flowers  with  spreading  odcnrs 

As  balmy  zephyrs  steal  firom  southern 

As  rills  unchain'd  with  gladdening  murmurs  play^- 

As  birds  return  and  pour  the  rapturous  lay — 

As  nature  rises  from  its  wintry  ni^t — 

An  at  the  bidding  of  the  Source  of  Li^t — 

So  every  virtue  blooming  in  the  soul, 

Is  warm'd  to  lift  by  Heaven's  kind  oontroll 
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Mirror — a  newspaper  distinguialied  all  over  the  coun- 
try for  its  vigilant  and  spicy  vindication  of  fcderal- 
iflm.  His  New- Year's  verses  were  always  looked  for 
with  eagerness,  for  they  usually  contained  a  review  of 
events,  with  dashes  at  the  times,  in  which  the  doings 
of  democracy  were  painted  in  the  unsparing  colors 
of  nudibrastic  ridicule.  Many  passages  of  these  are 
now  worthy  of  being  read,  as  well  on  account  of  their 
illustration  of  the  spirit  of  the  time,  as  their  keen 
and  cutting  satire. 

On  the  whole,  however,  Hartford  was  then  a  small 
commercial  town,  of  four  thousand  inhabitants,  deal- 
ing in  lumber,  and  smelling  of  molasses  and  Old  Ja- 
maica— for  it  had  still  some  tnidc  with  the  West  In- 
dies, Tliongh  the  scmi-capitil  of  the  State — the  yearly 
sassioiis  of  the  legislature  being  held  there  and  at  Sew 
Haven,  alternately — it  was  strongly  impressed  with 
a  plodding,  mercantile,  and  mechanical  character. 
There  was  a  high  t^me  of  genera!  intelligence  and  so- 
cial rei=()eetability  about  the  place,  but  it  had  not  a 
single  institution,  a  single  monument,  that  marked  it 
as  even  a  provincial  metropolis  of  taste,  in  literature, 
art,  or  refinement.  The  leading  men  were  thrifty 
mechanics,  with  a  few  merchants,  and  many  shop- 
keepers, society  of  course  taking  its  hue  from  these 
dominjint  classes.  There  were  lawyers,  judges,  and  " 
public  functionaries — rnen  of  mark — but  their  spirit 
did  not  govern  the  town.  There  were  a  few  dain- 
ty patricians,  who  held  themselves  aloof,  Bccore  of 
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that  amiable  worship  which  in  all  ages  is  mndered 
to  rank.  But  where  are  they  now?  The  answer 
would  be  a  lesson  and  a  warning  to  those  who  build 
their  claims  to  homage  on  pretense.  Such  was  the 
state  of  things,  at  the  time  I  arrived  in  tins  city. 

Some  time  after,  a  new  era  began  to  dawn,  the  light 
of  which  is  still  visible  in  the  veiy  air  and  aspect  of 
the  place.  Let  me  give  you  a  few  measures  of  this 
striking  progress.  In  1810,  the  population  of  Hart* 
ford  was  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-five: 
in  1856,  it  is  about  twenty-five  thousand.  The 
American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Trinity 
College,  the  Retreat  for  the  Insane,  the  Wadsworth 
Atheneum — all  excellent  institutions — have  been 
founded  since  my  arrival  in  the  town.  The  churches 
— then  fo^r  in  number — have  increased  to  twenty- 
five,  and  by  their  towering  and  tasteful  spires,  give 
the  place,  as  you  approach  it,  the  aspect  of  a  Holy 
City.  Every  creed  and  shade  of  creed  is  represented, 
from  Puritan  orthodoxy  up  and  down,  to  Boman 
Catholic,  Second  Advent,  and  Synagogue  worshipers. 
There  were  three  weekly  journals,  five  and  forty  years 
ago ;  now  there  are  two  dailies,  eight  weeklies,  and 
two  monthlies.  The  manufacture  of  books,  machines, 
carpets,  pianos,  hardware,  hats,  rifles,  pistols — all  es- 
tablished within  forty  years — now  employ  a  capital  of 
five  millions  of  dollars.  Colt's  pistol-factory,  with  its 
accessories,  is  a  marvelous  example  of  ingenious  art 
and  liberal  enterprise.    The  aggregate  Bank  Capital 
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is  about  six  millions.  The  Tarioua  Insurance  Compa- 
nies spread  their  protection  against  fire,  Ba  and  wide 
— reaching  into  almost  every  State  to  the  Union.  Is 
not  this  progress  ? 

I  could  find  gratifying  themes  in  pursuing  this 
genera]  train  of  events,  especially  as  the  prosperity 
of  Hartford  marks  the  general  progress  of  society  in 
Connecticut.  But  chrooological  propriety  impels  me, 
for  the  present,  in  a  different  direction.  Leaving  the 
humble  path  of  autobiographical  gosap,  I  must  now, 
hackneyed  as  the  subject  may  seem,  take  you  within 
the  wide  and  sweeping  vortex  of  national  history. 
Here,  indeed,  my  own  story  leads,  and  here  you  are 
bound  to  follow.  I  must  tell  you  of  the  war  of  1S12, 
for  in  this  I  was  a  soldier,  and  took  my  turn  in  the 
tented  field !  And  besides — though  we  have  plenty 
ofhistories  on  the  subject,  we  have,  so  far  as  I  know, 
very  few  pictures  of  the  living  and  moving  panorama 
of  town  and  village  life,  during  those  three  years  of 
national  anxiety  and  humiliation. 

About  midsummer  in  the  year  1812,  the  news 
came  that  Congress,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Pres- 
ident,   had   declared   war*    against    Great    Britain. 

•  Tho  DedBriitioD  of  War  wai  ratified  by  Iho  PreBident  on  tlio  19lb 
of  Jmio,  sijil  tlio  protliimiition  was  iBBOod  tlio  nci;t  day.  Tlio  priii- 
dpal  Kroiinil^t  a-<»igaed  bj  tlio  President  for  thin  net,  mm  tbe  im]>ress- 
ment  i^r  aciuiicn  by  Great  Britain,  bir  papor  blookudea,  DHHupported 
by  an  adtquato  force,  and  various  Orders  in  Conncil.  Ltt  it  bt  remtm- 
berid  that  ptaet  wu  maild  by  our  gottmrntitt  in  IBll,  witiaut  layiiif  a 
Mxrrd  ahovt  »mpi-««iKn[«-lhe  miin  ground  of  tho  w»r — andt\it  Oat  Or 
((art  M  QmtaA  atrt  rtptabd  uiMin  fiur  day  aifttr  mr  dtAanlivn  iff 
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of  that  class  called  metaphysical,  yet  they  were  to 
me  real,  earnest,  operative.  The  existence  of  evil  in 
a  world  made  and  governed  by  God ;  the  free  agency 
of  man,  deriving  &om  the  Almighty  his  being  and 
his  breath ;  the  moral  responsibility  of  creatores,  de- 
pendent for  all  things  upon  the  Creator ;  the  seeming 
predestination  flowing  from  Omnipotence,  with  the 
consciousness  of  liberty  of  thought  and  action  plant- 
ed in  every  bosom :  these  and  other  rocks  in  this 
voyage  of  the  immortal  mind  —  strewn  with  the 
wrecks  of  millions — ^were  still  anxious  mysteries  to 
me.  And  then,  that  dreadful  incompatibility  upon 
which  audacious  human  reason  drives  us — that  every 
thing  must  have  a  beginning,  and  yet  just  as  cer- 
tainly, that  all  things  spring  from  the  Eternal  I  What 
a  stunning  blow,  leveled  at  the  pride  of  logic,  is  this? 
How  is  the  mind  humbled,  admitting  as  it  must,  that 
all  we  see  and  know  of  time  and  eternity,  is  but  the 
vibration  of  a  pendulum,  whose  spring  is  hidden  from 
our  sight  I  Long,  often  and  anxiously,  did  I  return 
to  these  questions,  thundering — sometimes  almost  in 
frenzy — at  the  sullen,  silent,  impenetrable  door,  which 
holds  their  solution  from  the  view.  I  learned  at  last 
that  I  was  only  doing  what  had  been  done  by  thou- 
sands before — ^that  I  was  attempting  what  the  wisest 
and  strongest  had  given  up  in  despair.  I  saw  that 
the  mind  was  bounded  in  its  powers  as  well  as  the 
body  ;  that  as  the  latter  could  not  defy  the  laws  of 
gravitation,  so  the  former  could  not  rend  the  curtain 
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variety  of  causes,  is  indigenous  to  the  masses  of 
our  people.  It  is  greatly  iocreased,  as  well  in  amount 
as  Id  vehemence,  by  the  large  foreign  element  in  our 
population,  it  being  a  curious  fact  that  emigrants  and 
refugees  of  all  nations,  come  hither  with  an  active 
dislike  of  England.  Denaocracy  at  the  beginning, 
and  democracy  still,  avails  itself  of  this  sentiment — 
native  as  well  as  foreign.  The  main  cause  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  federalists,  was,  that  they  bad  to 
bear  the  burden  of  alleged  friendship  to  England. 

The  war  party  perfectly  well  understood,  and  of 
course  used,  this  hostility  to  Eag}&ad ;  and  the  British 
goveri^ment,  as  if  to  make  the  conflict  inevitable, 
added  to  the  inherent  fuel  of  popular  prejudice,  the 
Same  of  indignation  arising  from  repeated  insult  and 
injury.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  foreign  popula- 
tion, already  very  numerous,  exercised  a  powerful 
influence,  not  only  in  bringing  on  and  sustaining 
the  war,  but  in  imparting  something  of  their  own 
violence  to  the  discussions  of  the  time.  It  is  no- 
torious that  at  this  period,  a  large  number  of  for- 
eigners, with  feelings  lacerated  by  exile,  and  all 
turned  into  channels  of  hostility  to  Great  Britain,* 
held  influential  positions,  either  as  members  of  Con- 

*  John  lUndolph  ci>ni[>luDed  thutHlmoBteviiry  leading  press  in  Taro' 
of  the  wur,  was  condueled  b)'  men  who  h»d  but  recently  encnped  from 
the  tyranny  or  the  jnslica  of  tlie  Britl.sh  ^ovcrtimcat.  lie  gave  as  jn- 
Btmoea  tbe  Aurom  aiiiUlio  Democratic  Prow,  of  Philadelphia,  one  edit- 
ed by  Duana  and  the  other  by  Binns  ;  the  Whi$r  at  Baltimam,  edited  by 
Baptiate  Irving  ;  and  the  Intetligcnon  at  WuhioKtoa,  by  Galea.  Vua- 
(•r,  tha  Britiab  Uinialer  at  TVuhingtoD  wben  the  wmt  mm  dMhnd, 
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gress  or  editors  of  papers,  and  these — co-operating 
with  the  democrats — infused  into  the  war  partisan- 
ship, a  spirit  of  intolerance  and  rancor,  perhaps  with- 
out example  in  our  history.  It  was  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  riot  and  bloodshed  should  come  at  the 
beginning,  or  that  inveterate  prejudice  should  be  per- 
petuated to  the  end. 

In  the  city  of  Baltimore  there  was  a  paper  called 
the  Federal  Republican,  edited  by  a  highly  respect- 
able and  talented  young  gentleman,  named  Alexan- 
der Hanson.  In  announcing  the  declaration  of  war, 
this  journal  also  announced,  in  terms  moderate  but 
firm,  a  determination  to  continue  to  speak  with  the 
same  freedom  as  before.  This  was  heresy,  which 
democratic  papacy  deemed  worthy  of  fire  and  fagot. 
The  decree  had  gone  forth  that  independence  was 
conspiracy,  and  opposition  was  treason.  The  mob 
at  Baltimore,  largely  composed  of  foreigners,  in  the 
spirit  of  their  leaders,  deemed  the  conduct  of  the 
editor  of  the  Republican  worthy  of  instant  punish- 
ment. Two  days  after  his  offense — that  is,  on  the 
evening  of  the  22d  of  June — an  infuriated  rabble, 
headed  by  a  French  apothecary,  proceeded  to  his 
printing-office,  demolished  the  building,  and  laid  the 

stated  soon  after  in  tho  Britmh  House  of  Commons,  that,  among  the  mem- 
berji  of  Con^rprfs  wlio  voted  for  the  war,  tliero  were  no  less  than  six  bite 
members  of  tlie  Society  of  United  Irishmen  I  Randolph,  in  allusion  to 
tlie  spirit  of  menace  and  intolerance  which  was  manifested  in  CongroM 
by  t)it;  war  party,  sarcastically  suggested,  more  than  once,  that  he  felt 
himself  in  danger  of  being  tarred  and  feathered,  for  ezprcftsing  hia  hon- 
est convictions.    See  ITUdreth's  Hlttory^  second  series,  vol.  iii.  817. 

19* 
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whole  establishment  in  ruins.  Hanson,  fortunately, 
was  in  the  country,  and  his  partner,  though  pursued, 
and  hunted  from  house  to  house,  finally  escaped. 
The  magistrates  oflEered  no  opposition,  and  the  mob, 
thus  encouraged  by  tolerance  and  success,  proceeded 
to  wreak  their  patriotic  vengeance  in  various  direc- 
tions, and  upon  a  variety  of  objects.  A  suggestive 
specimen  of  their  fury  was  manifested  in  burning 
down  the  house  of  a  free  negro,  who  had  spoken  in 
friendly  terms  of  the  British  nation  1 

The  Federal  Eepublican  was  temporarily  re-estab- 
lished at  Georgetown,  in  the  District  of  Columbia : 
after  a  time,  however,  it  was  removed  to  Baltimore, — 
Hanson  and  his  friends  deeming  it  their  duty  to  vin- 
dicate the  independence  of  the  press,  thus  violently 
assailed.  They  expected  a  struggle,  and  prepared 
for  it.  They  applied  to  the  authoritiQ3  for  protec- 
tion, but  the  mayor  refused  to  interfere,  and  left 
town,  doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the  mob 
to  have  its  way.  As  evening  approached,  they  gath- 
ered around  the  printing-office,  and  began  the  attack. 
Hanson  was  attended  by  Gen.  Henry  Lee  and  Gen, 
lingan,  both  revolutionary  officers,  and  some  twenty 
other  friends.  These  received  the  attack,  the  doors 
and  windows  being  first  strongly  barricaded.  Noth- 
ing, however,  could  resist  the  assailants :  they  burst 
in,  and  were  fired  upon  by  the  defenders,  one  man 
being  killed,  and  several  wounded.  The  authorities 
now  interfered,  and  upon  an  express  stipulation  of 
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protection,  Hanson  and  his  party  surrendered  and 
were  conducted  to  prison.  On  their  way,  they  were 
crowded  upon,  insulted,  and  threatened  by  the  rab- 
ble. The  promise  of  the  authorities  was  not  kept: 
the  prison  was  left  unguarded,  the  licensed  mob  broke 
in.  In  the  confusion  which  followed,  six  or  seven  of 
the  prisoners  escaped :  two  were  saved  by  the  human- 
ity and  presence  of  mind  of  a  prisoner  confined  for 
crime,  and  who  diverted  the  pursuit  by  some  ingenious 
fiction.  The  fate  of  the  rest  was  horrible  indeed.  They 
were  thrown  down  the  steps  of  the  jail,  where  they  lay 
in  a  bleeding  and  mangled  heap  for  three  hours,  being 
tortured  by  kicks,  penknives  stuck  into  their  flesh, 
and  hot  candle-grease  dropped  into  their  eyes.  This 
revelry  was  embellished  with  cries  of  "  Jefferson  I 
Jefiferson  !"  "  Madison  !  Madison  I"  and  other  demo- 
cratic watchwords. 

General  Lingan  expired  amid  these  tortures ;  Gen- 
eral Lee  survived,  but  was  made  a  cripple  for  life. 
Hanson  was  sent  out  of  the  city,  concealed  in  a  hay 
cart.  One  poor  fellow  was  tarred  and  feathered,  and 
carted  through  the  city;  when  he  fell  back  as  if  dead, 
the  feathers  were  set  on  fire  to  revive  him.  Having 
committed  various  other  similar  outrages,  the  mob  at 
last  ceased  its  labors.  The  city  authorities  examined 
the  case,  and  laid  the  blame  at  the  door  of  the  con- 
tumacious editor,  while  a  Baltimore  jury,  without 
hesitation,  acquitted  the  rioters  I 

The  leaders  of  the  war  party,  as  well  in  their  pa- 
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pers  as  in  their  speech,  took  the  side  of  the  noters, 
and  pat  the  responsibility  upon  their  victims.  The 
example  thus  set  and  thus  countenanced,  was  fol- 
lowed in  various  places,  and  especially  at  Norfolk 
and  Buffalo.  A  spirit  of  menace  spread  over  the 
whole  country,  and  even  at  Hartford  there  was  a  fer- 
ment among  the  advocates  of  the  war,  which  threat- 
ened to  break  out  into  open  violence,  against  those 
who  dared  to  condemn  it.  This  rose  to  such  a  point 
that  the  authorities  deemed  it  necessary  to  exercise 
vigilance  and  be  prepared  to  meet  any  such  contin- 
Beney. 

Such  was  the  first  chapter  in  the  war  of  1812  ;  and 
it  is,  I  repeat,  important  to  be  remembered,  for  it  ex- 
hibits at  once  the  principle  and  the  practice  of  the 
dominant  party  in  relation  to  that  contest.  It  as- 
sumed then,  as  I  have  already  stated,  and  it  has  ever 
maintained  since,  that  opposition  was  treason.  On 
this  principle  it  is  that  democracy  and  its  disciples 
have  since  written  the  history  of  New  England  at 
this  period,  and  upon  this  have  consigned  her  to  un- 
mitigated reproach.  But  partisan  history  is  not  a 
final  judgment:  truth  and  justice  survive,  and  al- 
ready this  high  court  of  appeal  is,  if  I  mistake  not, 
rendering  a  very  different  verdict. 

If  thus  the  first  news  of  the  coming  conflict  caused 
a  general  gloom  in  the  public  mind  at  the  North,  reflec- 
tion only  served  to  deepen  it.  The  remembrances  of 
the  war  of  the  Bevolutioa  had  not  wholly  passed  away. 
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Connecticut  had  especially  suffered  by  the  inroads  of 
the  enemy:  her  towns  and  villages — New  Haven,  Dan- 
bury,  Norwalk,  Fairfield,  New  London,  and  others — 
having  experienced  all  the  horrors  of  massacre,  con- 
flagration, and  violence.  It  was  natural  that  an  event 
which  suggested  a  renewal  of  the  conflict,  and  with 
the  same  proud  and  powerful  enemy,  should  have 
struck  deep  into  the  hearts  of  the  people.  And  be- 
sides, two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  throughout  New 
England,  were  politically  opposed  to  the  Administra- 
tion which  now  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  country, 
and  this  opposition  was  rendered  intense  by  a  convic- 
tion that,  for  a  considerable  period,  the  course  of  the 
government  had  been  ruinous,  if  not  hostile,  to  the 
interests  of  this  section  of  the  country.  They  were 
still  federalists,  and  of  the  Washington  type.  They 
were  for  the  good  old  way  in  politics,  religion,  and 
morals.  They  had,  as  I  have  before  stated,  a  special 
dread  of  democracy,  which  had  originated  with  Jef- 
ferson, and  which — catching  something  of  the  spirit 
of  the  French  Revolution,  and  being  violently  prop- 
agated in  the  United  States  by  foreigners,  drunk 
with  the  fanaticism  of  that  day — was  deemed  by  the 
sober  people  of  the  North  as  tainted  with  infidelity 
and  licentiousness,  threatening  alike  to  the  peace  of 
society  and  the  stability  of  our  institutions. 

This  party,  thus  formed,  had  triumphed  in  the 
country  at  large,  and  now  for  twelve  years  had  ad- 
ministered the  government.    During  that  period,  a 


I 
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series  of  acta — the  Embargo,  Non-importation,*  &a— 
had  been  adopted,  which  seemed  like  blows  aimed  at 
New  Eugland,  where  the  intereata  of  the  people  were 
specially  involved  in  coiDmerce.  In  every  point  of 
view,  these  were  deemed  as  having  proved  disastrous : 
sot  a  single  national  object,  professed  to  be  aimed  at, 

■  Tbe  BBrtna  of  itti*  ben  alluded  to,  Mid  eallod  tha  "  JCafrwKw 
Mtaiura,"  originaUil  in  the  furious  deenios  of  Friuioa  and  GofUthl, 
tbcn  ungiged  In  deadly  liMUlitlcM  witb  each  other.  TtiOH  decrosa  OOO' 
aiated  of  the  Britith  Ordari  in  Qntneil,  IBIh  Mn?,  ISM.deoliulog  Uia 
porta  and  riven  of  Fnnco,  ftcm  Brest  to  tbe  Elbe,  ia  n  bIkm  of  Uock- 
ado,  and  oondenuuiig  to  saizare  and  coaOacntiQa  each  veesola  ae  tiol*- 
ted  lUis  deoree. 

November  SI,  folIowlD);,  Bounpartv  aswcA  liin  ruinous  Btrlui  Dtrrtt, 
dedaring  the  British  lalaada  in  *  ataCe  of  blockade. 

January  6,  130T,  the  Britiiih  governnienl  retaliated,  prokMting  ti4 
tntirt  orxitting  Iradt  with  Franct.  November  II,  follotting,  came  tlia 
Britiik  OriUri  in  Omiicii,  prohibiting  all  neutral  nationa  from  trading 
with  France  or  licr  Rlliea,  except  upon  the  payment  of  tribute. 

December  IT,  Bonaparte  retaliated  by  hia  Milaa  Dicret,  confbcating 
every  vessel  found  In  any  of  hid  ports  which  had  allowed  herself  to  be 
searohod,  or  had  paid  the  tribute  demanded  by  England. 

Thus  Americaa  oominerce,  between  these  two  wrestlio;  gianta,  wu 
aerioualy  embamuaed,  though,  as  it  appears,  it  was  not  greatly  dimin- 
ished. Tbe  carrying  trade  wag  eilenaive,  and  our  country  grew  rich 
and  prosperous.  Our  eiports  were  a  hundred  niitlions  of  doltan  :  oar 
shipping  a  million  and  a  half  of  Wns.  (Sh  lM>yir,SpeKMntluSmUt  of 
th4  UniUd  Stalft,  Sammitr  21, 180S.)  In  this  sUte  of  things,  llr.  Jef- 
feraon  astounded  the  country  by  proposing  an  embargo  upon  all  ship- 
ping within  the  United  States — the  avowed  abject  being  to  protect  our 
oomuieroo  llfora  the  European  belligerents.  No  meaiure  oould  have  been 
more  objcctionahla  to  the  ship-owners,  in  whose  beholr  il  was  oatea- 
■ibly  proposed.  It  paaseii  into  a  law  December  22d,  180T.  Thhi  was 
hailed  as  a  "magnanimous  measure"  by  France:  at  first  it  wua  re- 
ceived with  alarm  by  England,  against  whom  it  was  really  leveled.  Ur. 
Jefferson  believed  that  it  would  withhold  from  England  our  produce, 
and  starve  her  into  submission  ;  at  the  same  time,  he  no  doubt  desired 
to  bunoflt  France,  hy  thus  inflicting  a  heavy  blow  upon  her  udvcrsary. 
That  puch  was  one  design  of  the  embargo  was  proved  by  supplemen- 
tary acta,  forbidding  inlsroour»e  between  tbe  United  States  and  the  OOD 
tlgnous  British  FroTiDOea.    "  Bow,"  it  wu  wkad,  "oui  a  ]aw  whioh 
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had  beea  attained  b;  these  measores.  The  Biocerity 
of  the  government  was,  indeed,  deeply  questioned, 
for  there  seemed  to  be  evidences  that  io  profcssiDg 
one  thing,  it  really  sought  to  attain  others.  Despite 
the  long  indictment  set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of 
War  against  Great  Biitain,  it  was  extensively  be- 

forbida  b  Vermont  fanner  from  going  Into  CoDsdato  wll  potuh,  protect 
oar  nlilpping  from  being  i>ei»i<l  by  the  Eurapeui  belllitereatH  I" 

There  wbi,  porlupn,  nerer  an  sot  of  greater  deapotwm  than  tlial  of 
the  ciabargo.  It  was  not  limltsd  in  time  or  Bpace :  it  a«ein«d  nniveraat 
and  pergietiial.  It  coiui^pied  to  min  and  bankruptcy  liiuuimndfl  of  our 
oltizeiiA ;  it  nprsaJ  elooin  and  dSApnir  in  our  seaportH  ;  it  left  our  ships 
njttiiiK  at  the  wliarves;  it  drove  our  seamen  into  foreign  Korvico.  It  not 
only  iiiflictfld  the^o  evils  upon  onr  own  ooiintry,  but  in  >ome  reiipectB  it 
benelitf'l  (Jreat  Brilnin,  sgiiin*t  vliom  it  waa  leveled.  It  Htimulaled  the 
Jirilisli  West  Indians  to  vary  their  uropa,  and  mako  Ihcnijwlves  inde- 
pendent of  onr  productaj  it  enriched  Canada,  Nova  Scotis,  and  New 
Bruuswick  by  turning  into  their  hands  the  luppljing  of  brcaJ-stiiffB 
and  navul  nturos;  it  huilt  up  tlicir  navigation  at  the  uxpenaa  of  ours;  it 
garo  tootlier  nations  the  rich  carrying  trade  of  the  world. 

Thna  Cliis  meaanro  proved  to  bo,  in  practice,  an  deetractive  u  it  woa 
erroiicouii  in  priiidgile.  What  would  the  world  tlunk  of  a  universal 
anil  perpetual  embargo  on  nur  shipping  nowF  And  it  was  almost  as 
■bturd  in  1--0T  as  it  would  be  in  1656.  It  waa,  in  fact,  einiater  as  to  ita 
origin,  absurd  as  a  measurfl  of  policy,  wrong  in  principle,  and  abor- 
tive in  its  effects.  It  was,  nevertheless,  continued  in  force  iinlil  March, 
l^og,  a  period  of  nearly  flaeen  months,  baviug  npread  poverty  and  ructi 
over  great  part  of  Now  England.  Ah  a  sobetitute  fbr  this  measure,  ■ 
non-tin  port  atinti  act  wan  paased,  prohibiting,  for  one  year,  all  commer- 
cial iiitcrcaurae  witli  both  Franco  and  England. 

On  tlio  1st  of  May,  1810,  Congress  passed  an  act  excluding  all  British 
and  French  armed  vessels  from  entering  the  wateia  of  the  United  Stalea; 
but  providing,  also,  that  if  either  of  these  nations  should  modify  its 
decrees  before  the  3d  of  March,  1811,  intercnorso  with  it  should  be 
renewed.  This  condition  waa  appiircntly  compticti  with  by  France 
(tbotifli  it  afterward  appeared  to  be  otberwise),  and  in  Kovetiiber  it 
was  announced  by  [he  l^r-ident'a  proclamation.  The  diflicultiee  with 
UrcHt  Brilnin,  as  to  her  blockade  and  Orders  in  Council,  however, 
continued,  and  constituted  one  of  the  principal  grounds  of  the  war,  as 
set  forth  in  the  Dcclaratian.  A  few  dafi  after  tbii  declaration,  howsTer, 
news  arrived  that  tb«M  Mt«  bMd  b««n  npwlad,  on  tha  tad  of  JniM, 
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lieved  that  thia  measure  had  its  true  origin  in  an  in- 
trigue for  the  presidency.*  The  people  did  not  be- 
lieve the  war  neoessarj' :  they  did  not  feel  that  it  was 
declared  for  patriotic  purposes.  Above  all,  they  liuld 
that  the  country  was  in  no  State  of  preparation  for 
such  a  struggle ;  and  they  doubted  the  fitness  and 
capacity  of  the  administration  to  carry  it  on  with 
vigor  and  succeaa. 

These  were  the  views  of  the  mass  of  the  people  in 
New  England.  Nor  were  they  alone.  Many  of  the 
leaders  of  the  democratic  party  were  adverse  to  this 
measure  ;  Mr.  Madison,  the  President,  believed  it  to 
be  rash,  and  was  only  persuaded  into  it  by  the  impe- 
rious exigency  of  following  the  war-cry  of  young 
and  vaulting  democracy,  in  order  to  secure  bia  sec- 
ond election.  Gallatin  yielded  to  it,  from  a  feeling 
of  party  necessity.  Randolph  openly  and  strenu- 
ously opposed  it  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
Stephen  Rowe  Bradley,  sixteen  years  a  senator  from 
Vermont,  and  the  ablest  democratic  member  of 
the  Senate  from  New  England,  earnestly  counseled 
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"TliB  sBTne  convictiona  wero  fnlly  whared  by  Gallatin,  and  prabablj 
«1»  by  Uonroe,  tlie  Prwldent't  two  principal  cabinet  otHcen." — MiU 
drMi  Uniitd  StaUt,  second  »erie«,  vol.  iii.  p.  834. 
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Madison  against  it*  Fifteen  democratic  members 
of  Congress  voted  against  the  Declaration  of  War. 
There  was,  in  fact,  a  large  body  of  reflecting  demo- 
crats in  the  country  who  did  not  approve  of  the  war, 
though  the  vehemence  of  those  who  supported  it 
kept  them  in  silence,  or  perhaps  forced  them  to  ac- 
quiescence. While  such  was  the  fact  as  to  many 
leading  democrats,  the  federalists,  with  one  voice, 
united  in  its  condemnation. 

If  such  were  the  objections  of  New  England  to 
the  war,  there  were  others  of  equal  force  to  the  pro- 
posed method  of  carrying  it  on.  The  plan  of  the 
government  was  to  invade  Canada,  conquer  it,  and 
hold  it  as  a  pledge  of  peace.  In  New  England,  there 
were  objections  of  principle,  founded  as  well  in  the 
Constitution,  as  in  policy  and  morals,  against  aggres- 
sive war,  especially  for  avowed  purposes  of  conquest. 
And  besides,  they  held  that  the  ocean,  and  not  the 
land,  was  the  true  theater  upon  which  we  were  best 
qualified  to  cope  with  the  enemy. 

These,  I  repeat,  were  the  views  of  New  England, 
by  wliich  I  mean  the  people  of  New  England — not 
of  a  few  politicians  and  party  leaders,  but  of  the  great 
body  of  the  citizens — that  is,  the  entire  federal  party, 
constituting  a  large  majority  of  the  voters.  It  is  a 
well-known  characteristic  of  this  part  of  our  country, 
that  all  classes  read,  reflect,  and  form  opinions.  These 

*  Geueral  Bnulloy  was  so  dissatisfied  with  the  war,  that  soon  after,  he 
withdrew  altogether  fi-otn  pablio  life. 
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give  direction  to  politicians,  not  politicians  to  them. 
It  is  important  to  keep  this  in  view ;  it  is  indispensable 
to  the  formation  of  a  just  judgment  upon  questions 
which  immediately  ensued,  and  which  are  matters  of 
dispute  to  the  present  day.    It  will  be  seen  that  even 
the  Hartford  Convention  originated  with  the  people, 
and  was  a  measure  of  necessity,  dictated  by  the  state 
of  public  feeling  and  opinion,  arising  from  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country  at  large,  and  New  England  in 
particular. 

I  thus  present  this  picture  of  the  actual  state  of 
things  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  not  to 
arraign  either  party  as  wholly  wrong,  or  to  vindi- 
cate either  as  wholly  right  It  was  an  era  of  high 
party  excitement,  and  in  the  shock,  all  were  doubt- 
less forced  into  false  positions.  Yet,  making  due 
allowance  for  these  natural  and  pardonable  obliqui- 
ties, on  one  side  and  the  other,  and  instructed  by 
subsequent  events  as  recorded  by  history,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  these  opinions  of  the  New  Eng- 
land people  had  a  serious  and  just  foundation.  Op- 
position to  the  war  was,  therefore,  not  only  their 
right,  but,  with  these  convictions,  it  was  their  duty. 
To  have  submitted  to  the  doctrine  that  opposition  is 
treason^  would  have  made  them  unworthy  of  the  name 
and  privileges  of  freemen.  That  their  opposition  was, 
on  the  whole,  as  moderate  in  spirit  and  wise  in  form, 
as  it  was  just  in  principle,  is  also  my  firm  convic- 
tion. 
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LETTER   XXVIII. 

Spiels  of  War  in  the  Atmosphere— Ths  Firtt  Tear—Operationt  oh  the  Land 
and  an  the  Sea^The  Wiekednsst  of  the  FederaUstB—The  Second  Year— 
The  Gonnectieict  MUUia—Decaiur  driven  into  the  Thamee — Connecticut 
in  trouble — I  become  a  Soldier— Jig  First  and  Last  Oampaijn, 

My  drab  O****** 

I  am  not  about  to  write  the  "  History  of  the  War 
of  1812" — though  that  has  not  yet  been  done.  We 
have  abundance  of  books  under  that  title,  but  a  so- 
ber and  just  account,  rising  above  the  party  fire  and 
smoke  of  that  day,  and  above  the  sinister  influences 
of  this,  is  yet  to  be  written.*  It  is,  however,  a  task 
I  shall  not  undertake — either  in  these  pages  or  else- 
where. I  am  writing  my  own  recollections,  and  it  is 
only  as  these  afford  glimpses  of  the.  period  alluded 
to,  that  I  shall  notice  it. 

I  pass  over  a  variety  of  things,  still  in  my  mem- 
ory :  the  gradual  deepening  of  the  gloom  that  spread 
over  society  as  the  events  of  the  war  drew  on ;  the 
bankruptcies  of  merchants ;  the  suspension  of  specie 
payments  by  the  banks;  the  difficulty  of  getting 
money  ;  the  gradual  withering  of  the  resources  of  the 
people  ;  the  scarcity  of  a  multitude  of  articles,  alike 

♦  IliKlreth's  History  of  tlie  United  Stiites  is  a  stroujf  book— vi^^oroua 
in  its  style  and  manly  in  it8  npirit.  Ita  sketch  of  the  war  of  1812  is  a 
mere  outline,  but  t^o  far  as  it  goes  it  seems  to  me  calculated  to  satisfy 
the  reader  who  wishes  to  obtain  an  impartial  and  true  view  of  events, 
and  of  the  men  that  partidpated  in  them 
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of  luxury,  convenience,  and  necessity ;  tlie  stagnation 
of  trade ;  the  inipoverialiment  and  depression  of  the 
laboring  classes;  the  crushing  of  the  hopes  and 
prospects  of  the  young,  about  entering  upon  the  the- 
ater of  active  and  independent  life:  in  short,  that  gen- 
eral sense  of  anxiety,  poverty,  and  disappointment — 
which  clouded  nearly  every  brow  and  nearly  every 
heart.  I  pass  over  tliose  hells  of  drinking,  deception, 
and  degradation,  called  recruiting  rendezvous.  I  pass 
over  the  scream  of  fife  and  tuck  of  drum  —  daily 
exhibited  in  the  streets  by  a  miserable  set  of  young 
men,  for  the  most  part  seduced  into  the  army,  either 
by  artifice  or  liquor,  I  pass  over  the  patriotic  pul- 
sations of  the  democracy,  and  the  lowering  disgust 
of  federalism,  as  the  glorious  army  of  patriots — some- 
times ten  or  a  dozen  men — led  by  a  puffy  sergeant, 
choking  with  martial  ardor  or  a  close-fitting  stock, 
passed  through  our  city  on  their  way  to  the  Conquest 

of  Canada.     I  pa.ss  by  Col.  C — a  sample  of  a 

large  part  of  the  new  army  olBcers  of  that  period — a 
raw  river  boatman,  suddenly  converted  into  a  colonel, 
and  strutting,  with  his  martial  cloak  around  him,  like 
a  new-fledged  Shanghai  cock,  I  pass  by  the  arrival 
in  our  town  of  Dearborn — "  Major-general  Dearborn 
—  commander-in-chief  of  the  American  army" — a 
great  man,  and  causing  a  great  sensation,  then — but 
"Granny  Dearborn"  a  very  short  time  after. 

Leaving  these  and  similar  incidents  entirely  out  of 
view,  and  taking  a  long  leap  to  the  close  of  the  year 
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-what  saith  the  record  ?    General  Hull  had  surren- 


dered in  August — less  than  sixty  days  after  the  dec- 
laration of  war — to  the  British  at  Detroit,  giving  up 
his  whole  army  of  two  thousand  men,  with  all  our 
forts,  garrisons,  and  territories  in  that  quarter.  This, 
the  direct  result  of  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the 
Administration,  as  well  in  planning  the  campaign  as 
in  giving  an  important  command  to  an  imbecile  of- 
ficer— was  the  substance  of  the  first  year's  operations 
against  Canada.  We  just  caught  a  Tartar — that  is, 
the  Tartar  took  us  and  our  territory,  instead  of  our 
taking  him !  General  Dearborn  had  indeed  three 
armies  afoot  —  some  ten  thousand  men,  stretching 
along  the  Canada  line,  from  Plattsburg  to  Michigan  ; 
and  there  was  some  fighting,  but  nothing  effectual 
was  done.  Never  was  a  country  in  a  situation  more 
humiliating  than  ours — a  great  nation,  having  boast- 
ed of  overrunning  Canada  in  two  months — seeing  its 
own  armies  beaten,  bafiled,  and  retiring  ingloriously 
into  winter  quarters,  before  an  enemy  which  we  had 
covered  with  epithets  of  ridicule  and  contempt ! 

The  federalists  were  very  wicked  people,  and  put- 
ting finger  to  nose,  as  they  met  the  democrats,  they 
said — "  We  told  you  so  !"  Now,  "I  told  you  so !" 
is  not  only  a  very  provoking,  but,  in  general,  a  very 
mean  argument.  The  federalists  were  very  wrong 
indeed — positively  unchristian.  Charity  tells  us  to 
comfort  the  unfortunate,  and  to  pour  balm  into  the 
wounded  heart.     The  federalists  did  no  such  thing. 
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Such  was  the  first  year  of  the  war :  the  campaign 
of  1813  opened  upon  a  wider  and  more  varied  field. 
Among  its  incidents  upon  the  land,  were  the  disas- 
trous operations  of  Winchester,  at  Frenchtown — 
which  clothed  all  Kentucky  in  mourning  for  its  gal- 
lant sons,  fallen  in  battle ;  our  capture  of  York,  in 
Canada,  costing  the  life  of  the  lamented  Pike ;  Har- 
rison's effective  resistance  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Meigs ; 
the  battle  of  the  Thames,  and  the  death  of  the  great 
Indian  chief,  Tecumseh — important  events,  leading 
finally  to  the  recovery  of  Detroit.  To  these  were  add- 
ed the  retirement  of  General  Dearborn — the  President 
insisting  he  was  sick,  while  the  general,  not  taking 
or  not  relishing  the  joke,  insisted  that  he  was  never 
better  in  his  life ;  the  succession  of  Wilkinson  as 
commander-in-chief — soon,  however,  to  be  superseded 
and  tried  by  court-martial  for  his  blunders  and  fail- 
ures ;  the  magnificent  attempt  to  take  Montreal,  and 
its  equally  magnificent  abortion ;  and  finally,  late  in 
the  year,  the  bloody  and  desolating  ravages  by  the 
British,  of  Buffalo,  Black  Rock,  Lewiston,  &c.,  &c., 
in  revenge  for  our  burning  the  Canadian  village  of 
Newark,  by  which  we  turned  four  hundred  helpless 
people  out  of  doors  in  midwinter.  Thus  the  year, 
which  had  presented  some  brilliant  instances  of  cour- 
age and  conduct,  closed  in  general  disappointment 
and  humiliation,  so  far  as  our  land  operations  were 
concerned.  **  We  told  you  so  I"  said  the  wicked  fed- 
eralists, and  many  a  democratic  ear  tingled  at  the  gibe. 
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Yet  light  again — with  some  sad  and  disheartening 
shadows — came  from  the  sea.  On  the  21st  of  Feb- 
ruary, Captain  Lawrence  took  the  Peacock,  but  on 
the  4th  of  June  following,  gave  up  his  life  on  the  deck 
of  the  Chesapeake— captured  by  the  Shannon — ^be- 
queathing, however,  to  his  country  the  glorious 
motto,  worthy  of  all  great  occasions — "  Don't  give 
up  the  ship  !"  On  the  14th  of  August  the  American 
Argus  quailed  to  the  British  Pelican ;  in  September, 
the  British  Boxer  became  the  prize  of  the  American 
Enterprise.  A  greater  triumph  was  at  hand.  On  the 
10th  of  this  month,  Perry  met  the  enemy  on  Lake 
Erie,  and  "  they  were  ours  I"  It  was  indeed  a  glorious 
victory ;  the  entire  British  fleet — two  ships,  two  brigs, 
one  schooner,  and  one  sloop — falling  into  our  hands. 

"We  told  you  so:  that's  our  thunder!"  said  the 
exultant  but  provoking  federalists.  "  It  is  our  thun- 
der, too  !"  said  the  democrats.  "  Hurra  for  the  navy  !" 
said  both  parties.  "  Here's  to  Hull  and  Decatur  and 
Jones  and  Biddle  and  Bainbridge,  and  all  the  rest !" 
said  everybody.  There  was  one  point  of  union  at  last, 
and  so  it  wiis  to  the  end  of  the  war.  The  little  navy 
had  conquered  democratic  prejudice,  and  fought  itself 
into  national  favor.  It  was  indeed  a  glorious  thing — 
saving  the  honor  of  the  country,  tarnished  by  imbecil- 
ity and  disaster  upon  Ihe  land,  and  teaching  a  wise 
lesson  as  to  the  true  policy  to  be  pursued,  in  case  of 
future  conflict  with  any  European  enemy  :  kivs  meet 
tJiem  upon  Oie  sea  I 
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I  must  not  omit  an  episode  of  the  war  at  this  pe- 
riod, in  which  I  was  concerned.  On  the  first  of  June, 
1813,  Commodore  Decatur,  in  the  United  States,  at- 
tended by  the  Macedonian  and  the  sloop-of-war  Hor- 
net, having  passed  from  New  York  through  the 
Sound,  attempted  to  get  out  to  sea  by  way  of  Mon- 
tauk  Point.  Here  they  were  met  by  the  British  fleet, 
under  Commodore  Hardy,  and  driven  into  the  Thames 
at  New  London.  The  enemy's  force  was  soon  in- 
creased by  the  arrival  of  other  ships  of  war,  and 
these,  anchoring  off  Gull  Island  so  as  to  block  up  the 
port,  seemed  to  threaten  a  speedy  attack.  Great  panic 
immediately  ensued,  as  well  at  New  London  as  along 
the  borders  of  the  Sound.  The  specie  of  the  banks 
m  that  city  was  removed  to  Norwich,  and  the  wo- 
men and  children  dispersed  themselves  among  the 
interior  towns  and  villages.  No  adequate  means  of 
defense  existed  along  the  line  of  the  New  England 
coast — seven  hundred  miles  in  extent.  The  regu- 
lar troops  had  nearly  all  been  marched  off  to  invade 
Canada.  The  general  government  had,  furthermore, 
called  upon  the  New  England  States  to  place  a  por- 
tion of  the  militia  at  their  disposal  for  this  object. 
This  had  been  refused  on  several  grounds  :  one  was, 
that  the  Constitution  provided  only  three  contingen- 
cies, in  which  the  militia  could  be  lawfully  placed 
under  the  command  of  the  President,  and  these  were, 
to  repel  invasion^  suppress  insurrection,  and  execute  the 
laws.    Neither  of  these  emergencies  existed  in  tha 

Vol.  I.— 20 
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present  case.  Another  ground  of  refuEal  was,  that  tbd 
coasts,  being  left,  defenceless,  the  retaining  of  the  mili* 
tia  was  a  measure  dictated  by  every  consideration  of 
prudence.  Still  another  objection  was,  that  the  general 
government  had  so  organized  and  distributed  the  na- 
tional forces,  as  to  make  the  militia  (all  under  the 
command  of  the  army  officera — a  principle  always 
resisted  by  the  country,  in  every  period  of  ita  national 
history.  On  the  whole,  the  government  scheme,  in 
respect  to  the  militia,  was  regarded,  and  very  justly, 
as  analogous  to  the  systems  of  conscription  in  tha 
military  despotisms  of  Europe,  and- — if  once  tolerated 
and  passed  into  practice — as  alike  hostile  to  our  prin- 
ciples and  threatening  to  our  liberties.  The  fear  of 
seeing  our  freedom  fall  before  some  ambitious  mili- 
tary leader,  had  prevailed  in  the  convention  which 
framed  our  Constitution,  and  it  was  this  which  had 
induced  that  far-seeing  body  to  circumscribe  the 
power  of  the  President,  in  regard  to  the  militia,  with- 
in the  clear  and  narrow  limits  already  mentioned. 
Prudence  and  patriotism  alike  dictated,  in  the  present 
instance,  that  this  great  bulwark  of  Uberty  should  be 
maintained. 

These,  fortunately  for  the  country,  were  the  viewa 
of  the  New  England  States  at  this  period,  and  upon 
these  they  acted.  There  was  then  and  has  been  since, 
much  clamor  by  the  war  party  against  their  conduct 
in  this  instance,  but  every  lover  of  his  country  should 
render  homage  to  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  those 
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leaders  who  guided  the  ootmcils  of  New  England,  at 
this  crisis.  The  question  was  then  settled,  and  doubt- 
less settled  forever,  that  by  no  artifice  can  the  system 
of  conscription,  giving  unlimited  command  over  the 
militia  to  the  President,  be  consummated.  The  rule 
of  the  Constitution,  in  this  respect,  has  been  con- 
firmed,  as  not  only  a  principle  in  theory,  but  as  a  rule 
of  practice. 

I  remember  the  discussions  on  this  subject  which 
took  place  at  the  North,  during  this  period.  Besides 
the  objections  already  mentioned  against  placing  the 
militia  at  the  disposal  of  the  President — and  besides 
the  general  hostility  of  the  people  to  sending  their 
sons  forth  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  conquest  — 
there  was  another  motive,  and  a  very  active  one, 
tending  in  the  same  direction.  The  new  army  officers, 
with  some  honorable  exceptions,  were  held  in  very 
light  esteem,  as  well  personally  as  professionally.  Al- 
most without  exception^  the  appointments  were  hestowed 
upon  partisans  of  the  President  Many  of  the  officers 
were  notoriously  unfit  for  the  places  given  to  them.* 

♦  This  was  certainly  the  case  in  New  England,  and  I  know  of  no  cir- 
cumstance in  tlie  whole  conduct  of  the  war,  that  operated  so  powerfully 
as  this,  to  destroy  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  government,  and 
to  exasperate  them  against  it.  Many  of  the  officers,  especially  those  of 
the  lower  grade,  had  no  qualifications  for  the  places  they  filled  but  their 
democracy.  This  was  pointed  out  to  the  President :  he  was  advised 
that  if  he  would  commission  certain  persons  of  the  federal  party,  who 
were  conspicuous  for  their  military  qualifications,  and  who  were  also 
willing  to  receive  commissions,  that  it  would  do  more  than  any  thing 
else  to  break  the  opposition  to  the  war.  This  he  declined,  saying  that 
the  offices  belonged  of  right  to  those  who  supported  his  administration, 
and  besides,  that  he  should  disgnat  his  own  party  by  sooh  a  ooarae. 
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Dearborn  especially  was  well  known  in  New  Kng- 
land,  and  was  regarded  as  wholly  incompetent  to  Uie 
responsible  command  devolved  upon  him.  Hull's 
surrender,  Dearborn's  foilurea,  and  Wilkinson's  abco-- 
tioos,  justified  and  increased  this  general  want  of  con- 
fidence in  the  new  army  appolntmenla.  Even  if  other 
objections  had  not  existed,  tlie  people  would  have 
revolted  at  the  idea  of  sending  their  sons  to  perish 
ingloriouslj  along  the  Canadian  borders,  under  the 
direction  of  incompetent  commanders,  (^Minted  on 
merely  partisan  principles. 

But  now  a  new  state  of  things  had  arisen  in  Connec- 
ticut: our  own  territory  was  threatened.  For  this, 
the  State  government  had  made  wise  preparation, 
and  on  their  part  there  was  no  hesitation.*  It  was 
midsummer — a  period  when  the  husbandmen  could 

•  Parly  vehemonce  has  repreacntad  that  the  New  England  SUtcn,  it 
this  period,  Dot  on!}>  opposed  the  var  b;  wordH  but  b;  deeds  ;  that  in 
foot  Uiey  were  prepared  to  go  over  to  the  oneinj-.  Nothing  could  be 
more  untnio.  Whalcver  miglit  be  the  political  opmions  of  the  feder- 
■list»,  when  the  war  waa  deelured,  Great  Britain  was  rcfiarded  u  au  en- 
emy. I  can  affirm,  that,  although  1  was  in  the  vcrj  midHt  of  the  ■'  old 
fedoraliiU"  of  ConDecticut,  1  never  heard  a  word  fall  from  the  lips  of 
uij  one  of  them,  eipresalTS  of  an  opposite  Beotiment.  I  Do  doabt 
oaaght  the  feelings  of  those  around  me,  and  I  am  coneciout  of  having 
alwBja  fait,  through  the  war,  that  tlie  British  were  our  national  ene- 
mies. The  reoords  of  Canneeticut  proie,  conclusively,  th&t  thia  i<te« 
was  oa  BtTougly  enterlolDed  by  the  gevemment  of  that  State  u  bj  the 
general  government  itself.  The  following  are  extmcta  from  the  daingi 
of  the  legislature,  in  their  extra  sessioa,  called  in  August,  ISIS,  in  coa- 
Mquenee  of  tlie  declaration  of  wa.r ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  Btate  was  in 
■ooordance  with  thoae  views. 

"  War,  alwaya  oalamitous,  In  thieoaae  portentona  of  groat  evils,  eiuwt- 
ed  igainat  a  nation  poorerful  in  her  armies,  and  without  a  rival  on  tb* 
oouin,  Ota  not  be  viewed  bj  a*  bat  irith  the  dMpeat  nynt.    A  nitioa 
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ill  afiFord  to  leave  their  fkrms :  so  orders  were  sent  by 
Governor  Smith*  to  dispatch  at  once  the  companies 
of  militia  from  the  larger  towns  to  the  defense  of  New 
London,  and  the  neighboring  country.  At  that  time 
I  belonged  to  an  artillery  company,  and  this  was  among 
those  ordered  to  the  coast  I  received  a  summons  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  be  ready  to  march 
the  next  day  at  sunrise.    I  went  at  once  to  consult 

without  fleets,  without  anniea,  with  an  impoverished  treasury,  with  * 
frontier  by  sea  and  land  extending  many  hundred  miles,  feebly  defend- 
ed— waging  a  war,  hath  not  first  *  counted  the  oost.^ 

**  By  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  power  of  declaring 
war  is  vested  in  Congress.  They  have  declared  war  against  Oreat  Brit- 
ain. However  much  this  measure  is  regretted,  the  General  Assembly, 
ever  regardful  of  their  duty  to  the  general  government,  will  perform  all 
those  obligations  resulting  from  this  act.  With  this  view,  they  have 
at  this  sesF«ion  provided  for  the  more  effectual  organization  of  the  mil- 
itary force  of  the  State,  and  a  supply  of  the  munitions  of  war.  These 
will  be  employed,  should  the  public  exigencies  require  it,  in  defense  of 
this  State,  and  of  our  sister  States,  in  compliance  with  the  Constitution  ; 
auvi  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  the  citizens  of  this  State  will  be 
found,  at  the  constitutional  call  of  their  country,  among  the  foremost  in 
its  defense." 

*  Roger  Griswold  was  Oovemor  at  the  time  the  war  was  declared, 
but  in  October,  1812,  during  the  session  of  the  legislature,  he  died  at  his 
residence  in  Norwich.  John  Cotton  Smith,  then  Lieutenant-governor, 
became  acting  governor,  and  the  next  April  was  elected  Governor  of  the 
State.  Roger  Griswold  was  bom  at  Lyme  in  1763 :  having  graduated 
at  Yale  College,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  law,  and  soon  ro  e  to  emi- 
nence. In  1794  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  where  he  continued  for 
many  years,  being  a  leader  of  the  federal  party.  Mr.  Webster  onoe  told 
me  that  he  considered  him  one  of  the  most  accomplished  parliamentary 
debaters  our  country  has  produced.  During  his  time  there  wst)  an  Irish- 
man in  Congress  from  Vermont,  named  Matthew  Lyon,  of  whom  tho 
poet  Honey  wood  thus  sings : 

**  I'm  ragged  Mat, 

The  Democrat- 
Berate  me  as  you  please,  s!r : 

True  Paddy-rwhack, 

Ne*ar  tomM  his  back, 
Nor  bow'd  bis  bead  to 
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my  uncle — who,  by  the  way,  waa  at  that  time  not 
only  mayor  of  the  city,  but  Lieu  ten  ant-governor  of 
the  State.  He  had  a  short  time  before  promised  to 
make  me  one  of  his  aids,  and  perhaps  thought  I 
should  expect  him  now  to  fulfill  his  engagement. 
He  soon  set  that  matter  at  rest 

"  You  must  of  course  go,"  said  ha  "  We  old  fed- 
eralists can  not  shelter  our  nephews,  when  there  is  a 
^question  of  defending  our  own  territory." 

"  Ought  I  not  to  consult  my  parents?"  said  I. 
I  will  go  down  and  see  them  to-morrow,"  he  re 
plied. 

"  Certainly  then  I  shall  go :  T  wish  to  go  :  my  only 
feeling  ia  that  my  mother  may  have  some  anxiety." 

"  I  will  see  her  to-morrow :  you  may  be  at  ease 
on  that  subject  Be  ready  to  march  at  sunrise,  ac- 
cording to  your  orders.  I  will  come  and  see  yoa 
before  you  start," 

The  next  morning,  while  it  waa  yet  dark,  he  came, 
gave  me  letters  of  introduction  to  Judge  Erainard, 
father  of  the  poet,  Judge  Perkins,  and  General  Wil- 
liams. He  also  supplied  me  with  ten  dollars,  a  wel- 
come addition  to  my  light  purse.  After  a  little  ad- 
vice, he  said — "I  have  only  one  thing  to  add — if 
you  come  to  a  fight,  donH  run  away  till  the  rest  do. 
Good- by!" 

TbJB  man,  oua  day,  spit  in  Oriswold'a  fuca  Id  tha  Be  press  iitativea'  Hall, 
and  M  tbe  damocrBlio  majority  rsfoaed  to  poaiBh  him,  QriBWold  gava 
him  a  aevera  beaUng  with  hi>  cane.  Tbia  waa  the  fint  of  those  indeoant 
tmwla  whioh  have  diagTaosd  our  national  aaaembly. 
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The  next  moroing — June  7, 1813— about  sunriBe, 
the  whole  company,  nearly  sixty  in  number,  mount- 
ed in  wagons,  departed.  At  Bunset,  we  were  on  the 
heights,  two  miles  back  of  New  London.  No  provi- 
sion had  been  made  for  ns,  and  bo  we  went  supper- 
less  to  bed,  in  a,  large  empty  bam.  I  acarcely  closed 
my  eyes,  partly  because  it  was  my  first  experiment 
in  sleeping  on  the  £oor,  and  partly  because  of  the 
terrific  snoring  of  a  fellow-soldier,  by  the  name  of 

C who  chanced  to  be  at  my  side.     Never  have  I 

heard  such  a  succession  of  choking,  suffocating,  stran- 
gling sounds  as  issued  from  his  throat  I  expected 
that  he  would  die,  and  indeed  once  or  twice  I  thought 
he  was  dead.  Strange  to  say,  he  got  up  the  next 
morning  in  excellent  condition,  and  seemed,  indeed,  to 
feel  better  for  the  exercise.  This  man  became  quite  a 
character  before  the  campaign  was  over :  he  got  the 
title  of  ^olus,  and  as  he  could  not  be  tolerated  in 
the  barracks,  he  was  provided  with  a  tent,  at  a  good 
distance,  where  he  blew  his  blast  without  restraint 
I  need  only  add,  that,  at  the  close  of  the  campaign, 
he  was  the  fattest  man  in  the  company. 

I  was  glad  to  see  the  daylight  The  weather  was 
fine,  and  as  the  sun  came  up,  we  saw  the  British  fleet 
— some  half  dozen  large  ships  of  war — lying  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames.  They  seemed  very  near  at 
hand,  and  for  the  first  time  I  realized  my  situation — 
that  of  a  soldier,  who  was  likely  soon  to  be  engaged 
in  battle.    I  said  nothing  of  my  emotions :  indeed, 
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worda  were  unnecessary.  I  watched  tlie  coutite- 
nances  of  my  companions  as  they  first  caught  a  view 
of  the  black  and  portentous  squadron,  and  I  read  ia 
almost  every  bosom  a  reflection  of  my  own  feelinga. 
We  were,  however,  not  all  sentimeutalists.  There 
were  among  us,  as  doubtless  in  all  such  companies,  a 
Bupply  of  witty,  reckless  Qallios,  who  gave  a  cheerful 
turn  to  our  thoughts,  "We  soon  dispersed  among  ihe 
inhabitants,  scattered  over  the  neighboring  hills  and 
valleys,  for  breakfast.  Like  hungry  wolves,  we  fell 
upon  the  lean  larders,  and  left  famine  behind.  01 
course  every  one  offered  to  piiy,  but  not  one  person 
would  accept  a  farthing :  we  were,  indeed,  received 
as  protectors  and  deliverers.  It  was  something,  afler 
all,  to  be  soldiers !  With  our  stomachs  fortified,  and 
our  eonaciousnesa  flattered,  we  came  cheerfully  to- 
gether. 

At  ten  o'clock,  we  were  mustered,  and  began  our 
march,  all  in  our  best  trim  :  cocked  hats,  long-tailed 
blue  coats,  with  red  facings,  white  pantaloons,  and 
shining  cutlasses  at  our  sides.  Our  glittering  cannon 
moved  along  with  the  solemnity  of  elephants.  It  was, 
in  fact,  a  fine  company — all  young  men,  and  many 
from  the  best  families  in  Hartford.  Our  captain,  John- 
son, was  an  eminent  lawyer,  of  martial  appearance, 
and  great  taste  for  military  affairs.  He  afterward 
rose  to  the  rank  of  general.  Mosely,  the  first-lieu- 
teoant,  was  six  feet  four  inches  high — a  young  law- 
yer, nephew  of  Oliver  Wolcott — and  of  high  social 
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and  professional  standing.  Screamed  the  fife,  rolled 
the  drum — as  we  entered  New  London !  The  streets 
presented  some  confusion,  for  still  the  people  were 
removing  back  into  the  country,  as  an  attack  was 
daily  expected.  A  few  military  companies  were  also 
gathering  into  the  town.  We  were,  however,  not 
wholly  overlooked  :  women  put  their  heads  out  of 
the  windows,  and  smiled  their  gratitude  as  we  passed 
along.  Men  stopped,  and  surveyed  us  with  evident 
signs  of  approbation.  Louder  screamed  our  fife, 
deeper  rolled  our  drum,  and  the  glorious  music 
echoed  and  re-echoed — ^bounded  and  rebounded — 
from  the  reverberating  walls  of  the  streets.  It  was 
a  glorious  thing  to  belong  to  such  a  company !  At 
last  we  capie  to  a  halt  in  one  of  the  public  squares. 
Then  there  was  racing  and  chasing  of  aid-de-camps, 
in  buff  and  feathers,  for  four  mortal  hours,  during 
which  our  martial  pride  wilted  a  little  in  the  broil- 
ing sun.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  were 
transported  across  the  Thames,  to  the  village  of  Gro- 
ton,  and  took  up  our  quarters  in  a  large  house,  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  vacated  for  our  use.  Two 
immense  kettles — the  one  filled  with  junks  of  salt 
beef  and  the  other  with  unwashed  potatoes — were 
swung  upon  the  kitchen  trammels,  and  at  six  o'clock 
iu  the  evening  we  were  permitted  each  to  fish  out  his 
dinner  from  the  seething  mass.  That  was  my  first 
soldier's  supper ;  and  after  all,  it  was  a  welcome  and 
relishing  meal. 

20* 
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DmoripUcm  qf  New  Lo9uUmr-~IbH  TVumbvU^IbH  OrUwUdr^TJU  BrU- 
iA  I^eei^DeeaUtr  and  kit  SJkipt  in  ik$  Tkanm^Oommodorm  Hardy— 
LttUra  from  Htnu — Ptrformancea  <ff  ike  Harford  Company — FUkimg 
— A  few  BrUuk  Broadeidee — ApprduntUme  qf  an  Attack — Great  Prep- 
aroHone—Sober  Second  Tkau^kte — On  Guard— A  Suepidove  Outtomar 
— Alarm,  alarm  / — Oon^Hmy  called  oiU — Sxpectatione  of  ingtaml  BatHe 
— OorpcraH  T.^e  Nightmare — Ooneequencetf—Infinenee  qf  Oamp  Life — 
Beium  to  Hartford— Land  WamuUe—Blue  lAgkU—Decatwr^  Biddle, 
aeulJonee, 

MtdkabO****** 

I  must  attempt  to  give  you  an  idea  of  our  posi- 
tion, as  now  established  in  our  barracks.  New  Lon- 
don, as  you  doubtless  know,  is  situated  on  the  west- 
em  bank  of  the  River  Thames,  three  miles  from  its 
mouth.  It  has  now  ten  or  twelve  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, but  at  the  time  I  am  speaking  ofj  there  were  not 
more  than  four  thousand.  The  entrance  to  the  river 
is  broad,  and  affords  a  fine  harbor.  This  is  defended 
by  Fort  Trumbull  on  the  western  side  of  the  river, 
half  a  mile  below  the  city.  It  was  commanded,  at 
two  several  periods,  by  my  grandfather.  Colonel  Ely,* 
during  the  Revolutionary  war,  but  was  then  a  place 
of  little  strength.     It  fell  into  disrepair,  but  had  been 

•  "  Dr.  John  Ely,  of  Lyme  (1776),  performed  a  tour  of  duty  here  as 
csptaiD  and  major,  and  also  as  physician  and  surgeon.  In  July  he  was 
sent  to  visit  the  northern  army,  and  employ  his  skill  in  arresting  the 
small-pox,  which  was  then  raging  in  the  camp  with  great  Tirulence.*' — 
Oaulkin^s  History  of  New  London,  p.  521.  Colonels  lAtimer,  Ely,  &Cy 
performed  tours  of  duty,  with  their  respective  regiments,  at  New  Lon- 
don and  Groton,  Vlll.—Ibid.  p.  526. 
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rebuilt,  and  contained  a  garrison  of  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred soldiers  during  the  war  of  1812.  It  has  recently 
been  reconstructed  on  an  ample  scale,  and  is  at  pres- 
ent one  of  the  most  complete  of  our  fortifications, 
mounting  eighty  heavy  guns,  and  having  accommo 
dations  for  eight  hundred  men. 

Opposite  to  New  London  is  the  village  of  Qroton, 
the  main  street  running  along  the  river  bank ;  on  an 
eminence  some  hundred  rods  from  the  river,  and  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  inclu- 
ding the  harbor  and  the  islands  which  lie  scattered 
near  it  in  the  Sound,  is  the  site  of  Fort  Qxiswold — 
the  scene  of  one  of  the  saddest  tragedies  in  our  revo- 
lutionary annals.  Here  is  now  a  monument  one  hun 
dred  and  thirty  feet  in  height,  erected  by  the  State, 
in  commemoration  of  this  event.  The  old  fort  is, 
however,  in  ruins,  though  a  small  attached  battery, 
lower  down,  and  more  suited  to  effective  defense  of 
the  harbor,  has  been  rebuilt.  In  my  time.  Fort  Gris- 
wold  was  in  tolerable  repair.  Our  company,  as  well 
as  other  portions  of  the  militia,  labored  upon  it,  and 
strengthened  it,  as  well  by  completing  its  works  as 
by  erecting  a  small  redoubt  upon  the  southeastern 
side.  To  the  defense  of  the  latter,  in  case  of  attack, 
the  Hartford  company  was  assigned. 

About  a  week  after  our  arrival,  over  a  thousand 
militia,  gathered  from  various  parts  of  the  State,  were 
stationed  along  the  river,  chiefly  on  the  eastern  bank. 
Decatur  had  drawn  his  three  ships  up  the  stream  as 
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far  aa  possible,  some  twelve  miles  from  its  moatb, 
and  near  the  city  of  Norwich.  Here  the  river  is  re- 
duced to  three  Imndred  feet  in  width,  and  flows  be- 
tween high  rocky  bants.  On  one  of  these,  called 
Allya'a  Moimtaio — commanding  a  wide  view  even 
as  far  south  as  the  harbor — light  iulrenchmeots  were 
thrown  up,  being  deemed  an  effectual  defense  againat 
any  attack  likely  to  be  made  by  the  enemy. 

The  British  squadron  had  been  for  some  time  on 
the  coast.  As  early  as  April,  Commodore  Hardy,  in 
the  flag-ship  Ramilcs,  with  the  Orjiheus  and  other 
vessels,  having  erected  their  standard  on  Block  IbI- 
and,  cruised  in  this  quarter.  The  people  of  New 
London,  who  had  hitherto  remained  sheltered  from 
the  war,  were  now  suddenly  reminded  of  the  British 
fleet  which  came  hither  under  the  vindictive  Arnold* 

*  Long  Islaad  Sound,  sod  it*  nliores  on  both  sides,  were  the  nceDoa 
of  active  and  Btirring  events  duriDg  tlis  Revolutionary  war.  Thia  sheet 
of  water,  as  well  as  Long  lakiid  iwdf,  and  the  citj  of  New  York  at  its 
weslBm  Bitremity,  were  for  a  long  time  In  tlie  poeaeeaion  of  the  enemy. 
l^rge  British  fleets  were  of\en  seen  nweepiag  throogh  the  Sound,  wid 
alwaja  carried  terror  ioto  tho  towns  and  villagea  of  Connecticot  along 
the  northern  shore.  On  the  Gtb  of  September,  1T8I,  a  Beet  of  thirtf- 
two  vessels,  of  all  claases,  conveyed  to  New  London  a  force  of  about  two 
thousand  men.  Tiieso  were  landed  the  next  da;,  and  marched  npon  the 
town.  All  waa  panio  and  oonfUiiion  among  the  inbabilanls.  Colonel 
Ledyard,  with  such  moans  aa  could  be  mustered,  took  his  etation  at 
Fort  Griewold,  A  force  of  twenty-three  men  at  Fort  Trumbull— wliioli 
was  only  a  battery  for  defense  toward  the  water,  and  open  behind — on 
the  approach  of  tlio  enemy,  flred  a  volley,  and  croEued  the  river  to  Fort 
Oriawotd.  Aiuolil,  amid  random  shots  whioli  did  aome  exevuUon,  en- 
tered the  town.  The  work  of  iloalrucUon  then  commenced.  Tlie  tori:h 
was  applied,  and  a  long  line  of  fire  soon  enveloped  the  place.  Shopa, 
■lores,  houses,  veasela,  whervea,  boats,  rigging,  were  enveloped  in  smoke 
and  flame.  Hogsheads  of  sngar  and  rum,  and  tuba  of  batter  were 
knookad  in,  and  the  flamaa,  aeiiLng  npon  the  aloohol  and  gT«a*a,  ni> 
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thirty  years  before,  and  left  behind  him  an  imperisb 
able  remembranoe  of  outrage  and  infamy. 

The  British  commander,  BLardy,  conducted  with 
the  utmost  courtesy  and  human  ity,  but  still  there  was 
a  feeling  of  uneasiness  along  the  shore.  This  was 
deepened  into  anxiety  and  alarm,  on  the  arrival  of 
Decatur  and  his  ships,  and  the  consequent  gathering 
of  the  British  forces  around  the  harbor,  as  if  for  at- 

in  rivers  of  firo  along  the  gutters  of  the  streets.  Arnold  was  bom 
near  this  place,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  it.  He  nsed  his  informa- 
tion to  effect  the  destraction  of  the  best  parts  of  the  city,  and  nearly 
all  its  stores  of  merchandise,  &o. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river  a  deeper  tragedy  was  being  enacted. 
Colonel  Eyre  had  been  dispatched  against  Fort  Griswold  with  two  Brit- 
ish regiments.  The  fort  itself  was  an  oblong  square,  with  bastions  at 
opposite  angles — its  long  side  fronting  the  river.  Its  defenders,  under 
Colonel  Ledyard,  were  but  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  About  noon 
the  enemy  made  their  attack  in  solid  column.  They  were  at  first  re- 
ceived with  a  few  deadly  volleys,  and  then  by  a  quick,  steady,  destruc- 
tive fire.  Both  attack  and  defense  were  firm  and  determined.  The  men 
within  seemed  each  a  hero.  The  two  British  commanders  fell.  But 
the  enemy  at  last  conquered  by  numbers.  They  marched  in,  and  Col. 
Ledyard  ordered  his  men  to  throw  down  their  arms.  A  few,  however, 
in  one  of  the  bastions  still  resisted.  This  irritated  the  British,  and 
they  continued  their  deadly  fire  from  the  parapets,  even  upon  the  sur- 
rendered Americans. 

At  last,  the  British  major,  Bromfield,  on  whom  the  command  had 
devolved,  entered,  and  demanded,  "  Who  commands  this  fort  ?"  '*  I 
did,^'  said  Col.  Ledyard,  '*  but  yon  do  now."  At  the  same  time,  he 
presented  his  sword,  in  token  of  submission.  The  ferocious  oomnumd- 
er  took  the  weapon  and  plunged  it  in  the  owner*s  bosom  I  At  the  same 
moment  the  attendants  rushed  upon  the  prostrate  and  bleeding  vic- 
tim, and  dispatched  him  with  their  bayonets.  The  work  of  butchery 
then  went  on  against  the  survivors.  At  last  the  enemy  departed,  leav- 
ing eighty-five  Americans  dead,  and  about  thirty-five  regarded  as  mor- 
tally wounded — liaving  first  stripped  them,  and  then  leaving  them  ox- 
posed  to  the  broiling  sun.  More  than  half  this  butchery  took  place 
after  the  surrender.  A  small  number,  who  survived,  were  taken  away 
as  prisoners. 

Such  was  the  desolating  expedition  of  the  traitor,  Benedict  Arnold, 
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tack.    When  we  arrived,  the  squadron  oonaiBtad,  I 

think,  of  two  ships-of-the-line,  two  firigates,  and  a 
number  of  smaller  vessels.  There  was,  however,  a 
constant  movement  among  them — ^the  force  being 
frequently  diminished,  and  as  frequentlj  augmented. 
These  changes  were  the  occtusion  of  constant  alarm 
along  the  shore,  and  scarcely  a  day  passed  that  we 
had  not  some  rumor  of  a  meditated  attack. 

Such  was  the  state  of  public  affairs  on  the  sur&ce. 
As  to  myself  I  was  soon  drilled  into  the  habits  of  a 
soldier.  I  had  been  permitted  to  go  to  New  London 
and  deliver  my  letters  of  introduction.  I  received 
letters  fix)m  home,  and  in  one  of  these,  from  my  father, 
which  I  have  preserved,  I  find  the  following  passages : 

"  We  hope  you  will  pay  very  exact  attention  to  your  conduct 
and  behavior,  while  you  are  a  soldier.  You  have  our  prayers 
for  your  wel£ELre  and  that  of  your  comrades.  Study  to  ingra- 
tiate yourself  with  them,  by  your  kindness,  and  especially  with 
your  officers,  by  your  cheerful  obedience  to  their  orders.     We 


agaiost  New  London.  It  odds  to  the  horror,  inspired  by  snch  de- 
tails, to  know  that  he  was  accompanied  by  a  large  namber  of  Ameri- 
cans, who,  however,  had  joined  the  British,  and  thus  came  to  aid  in 
the  work  of  death,  ruin,  and  despair.  Sach  is  war.  The  next  day,  the 
ships,  having  received  the  troops,  departed,  leaving  a  dreadful  scene  of 
havoc  and  desolation  behind  them.  New  London  was,  indeed,  little 
better  than  a  ruin. 

The  memory  of  this  event,  and  the  natural  hatred  consequently  in- 
spired by  the  British  name,  still  lives  here  and  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  anniversary  of  the  massacre  at  Groton  fort  was  long  celebrated  with 
sad  solemnities.  A  lofty  monument  now  points  to  heaven,  in  protest 
against  the  crime  it  records.  Such  deeds  never  die,  and  the  world  is 
dotted  all  over  with  them — too  many  perpetrated  by  men  who  bore  the 
British  name.  Is  this  the  explanation  of  the  general  dislike  of  Qreat 
Britain,  throughout  the  civilized  worid  I 
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hear  that  there  is  an  additional  British  force  arrived  within  a 
few  days.  How  long  they  will  think  it  worth  while  to  keep  up 
the  blockade  at  New  London,  is  uncertain :  they  will  not,  at 
any  rate,  consult  our  conyenience.  We  are  in  hopes  the  British 
will  make  no  attack  upon  New  London,  and  that  you  will  not 
be  called  into  a  conflict  with  them.  But  we  must  leave  this  to 
the  overruling  of  a  mercifid  Gk>d,  as  also  the  issue,  should  he 
permit  such  an  event.  Should  you  be  called  to  engage  with 
them,  I  hope  and  trust  that  you  will  do  your  duty,  and  defend 
your  country,  which  is  just  and  right,  though  it  may  not  be  so 
to  engage  in  offensive  war. 

"  I  wish  to  remind  you,  my  dear  son,  of  the  necessity  of  being 
prepared  for  death,  at  all  times  and  by  aU  persons.  This  is  sp^ 
cially  important  to  a  soldier.  This  will  arm  you  with  courage 
to  meet  whatever  God  shall  call  you  to  experience.  It  is  no 
evidence  of  courage  for  persons  to  rush  into  danger  in  a  thought- 
less or  wicked  manner ;  it  is  a  better  and  surer  courage  which 
rests  upon  a  deep  sense  of  duty,  and  which  always  keeps  the 
soldier  ready  to  die  at  any  moment— even  at  the  beat  of  the 
drum." 

There,  my  dear  0 ,  is  a  specimen  of  old  Pres- 
byterian, Blue  Light,  Hartford  Convention  Federal- 
ism, during  the  "  late  war  I"  It  was  good  doctrine 
then,  and  it  is  good  doctrine  now :  good  to  live  by, 
and  good  to  die  by.  At  all  events,  as  this  letter 
came  from  home,  and  told  me  of  the  welfare  of  my 
friends  ;  as  it  came  also  with  a  large  bundle  of  tea, 
sugar,  dried  beef,  ^nd  other  things,  with  several  pairs 
of  stockings,  mended  up  by  my  mother,  and  abun- 
dance  of  messages  and  good  wishes,  and  sundry  letters 
and  scraps  of  letters — it  put  me  in  good  heart,  wheth- 
er for  peace  or  war.    Who  would  not  be  a  soldier,  if 
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thereby  he  becomes  the  object  of  such  sympathy? 

Fortified  by  this  aid  and  comfort,*  I  could  cheerfully 
have  gone  to  fight  the  British,  or  anybody  else    - 
"  where  duty  called  me." 

The  oflScers  of  our  company  were  rigid  disciplma 
nans,  and  accordingly  we  were  drilled  for  about  four 
hours  each  day.  We  soon  gained  much  reputation 
for  our  martial  exercises  and  our  tidy  appearance. 
Many  people  came  over  from  New  London  to  wit- 
ness our  performances.  Among  these  were  often 
persons  of  distinction.  On  two  occasions,  Decatur, 
Biddle,  and  Jones  came  to  see  us,  and  complimented 
us  very  heartily.  On  Sundays,  we  marched  two  miles 
to  church.  Being  in  our  best  guise,  we  caused  quite 
a  sensation.  Men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  stream- 
ed along  at  our  flanks,  often  in  a  broiling  sun,  yet 
always  with  admiring  looks. 

After  the  morning  drill,  we  were  generally  at 
leisure  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  taking  our  turns,  how- 
ever, on  guard,  and  in  other  occasional  duties.    Most 

*  Among  the  letters  alladcd  to,  was  the  following : 

Habtfosd,  June  IS,  1818. 
My  deab  Samuel: 

I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  yesterday  your  leUer  by  Mr.  Whiting. 

I  am  happy  to  bo  informed  of  your  health,  and  that  you  have  the  good 

fare  of  a  soldier :  whatever  it  may  want  of  the  delicacies  of  the  luxu- 

rions  table  of  the  citizen,  will  be  made  up  to  you  in  the  zest  you  will 

have  when  you  return  to  it.    The  principal  thing  you  have  to  attend 

to  is  the  care  of  your  health,  and  that  also  you  will  best  learn,  as  we  do 

every  thing,  by  experience.    Your  father  will  be  here  to-day.    We  are 

all  well.    Write  by  every  opportunity. 

Tour  affetc^onate  undo,  Cbavnost  Goodbiob. 
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of  the  soldiers  gave  up  their  rations  of  mesa  beef 
and  potatoes,  and  lived  on  their  own  resources.  We 
formed  ourselves  into  a  general  club  for  a  supply  of 
fresh  fish.  Every  day  three  of  ua  went  out  fishing, 
and  generally  returned  with  a  half-buahel  basketful 
of  various  kinds,  among  which  the  blackfish  or  ta^ 
taug — now  ao  greatly  esteemed — was  always  abun- 
dant I  was  employed  by  the  captain  to  keep  his 
journal  of  our  proceedings,  and  sometimes  I  was  dis- 
patched to  New  Loudon,  or  to  some  one  of  the  of&ceis 
along  the  line,  with  a  letter  or  a  parcel,  I  established 
a  friendly  acquaintance  with  old  Mrs.  Avery,  who 
kept  a  supply  of  excellent  bread  and  butter,  milk 
and  eggs.  I  visited  Fort  Trumbull,  and  the  block 
aded  fleet  up  the  river.  Frequently  I  strolled  into 
the  country,  and  now  and  then  went  to  see  "  Mrs. 
Bailey,"  who  even  at  that  early  period  was  a  ce- 
lebrity of  Groton.  I  have  never  seen  such  fierce  de- 
mocracy as  in  this  village,  fed,  aa  it  doubtless  is,  upon 
the  remembrance  of  the  British  massacre  at  the  fort ; 
and  Mrs.  Bailey  was  filled  with  its  most  peppery  es- 
sence.   The  story  of  the  flannel  petticoat*  was  then 


*  When  Decatur  took  r«riigg  id  New  London  hubor,  tbs  inhkbiUnU 
of  Groton  were  tlirowD  into  great  ilarm.  At  tbi*  momenE  >  meiBeiigeT 
wiu  sent  lo  Fort  Qruwold  Tor  Buiael,  to  be  UBod  for  tlie  oDooa. 
Mont  of  the  portable  goodt  had  been  sent  iw>]',  and  the  mexcnj^r  wM 
unaucceHSfiil,  aatil  he  metMra.  Anna  Bdlej,  who  inalaull}'  toolc  oShar 
flsDnel  patlicoat  and  heartjly  devoted  it  to  the  paCriolio  eanse  of  detbnae. 
It  wae  carried  to  the  fortre««,  and  diaplired  on  a  pUu.  The  itoi7  Mug 
told,  the  ganuon  oheered,KuItha  "martial  patttooat"  baoanu  alnuataa 
celebrated  aa  Mahomet'a  broeoluB.     Th*  omj  want  erar  th*  wboU 
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recent,  but  it  bad  marked  ber  for  immortalitj.  All 
the  soldiers  went  to  see  her,  and  she  saug  Jefferson 
and  Liberty  to  them  witb  great  spirit.  Onee  a  sol 
dier  talked  "  old  federalism"  to  her,  by  way  of  jest : 
whereupon  she  got  up,  and  holding  out  her  petticoat, 
danced  and  sang  Jefferson  and  Liberty  at  him,  as  if 
that  were  sufficient  to  strike  bim  dead. 

I  remember  that  on  one  occasion  H . . . .  A . , ,  , 
my  special  companion,  and  myself,  were  sent  with  a. 
letter  to  a  lieutenant,  who  commanded  a  small  picket 
on  the  eastern  shore,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river — 
that  is,  at  Point  Grotou.  It  was  a  distance  of  some 
three  miles.  The  weather  was  pleasant,  and  our  route 
lay  along  the  shore  of  the  stream,  which  opens  into 
a  wide  bay,  as  it  meets  the  Sound.  As  we  approach- 
ed the  southern  point  of  the  shore,  we  found  our- 
selves quite  near  to  the  British  squadron.  One  of 
the  vessels,  which  we  knew  as  the  Acasta* — ^for  we 
had  learned  all  their  names — was  under  full  sail  in 
a  light  wind,  and  coming  up  toward  the  shore.  She 
was  already  so  near  that  we  could  see  the  men,  and 
note  every  movement  on  the  deck.  While  we  were 
admiring  the  beautiful  appearance  of  the  ship,  ve 
suddenly  saw  several  white  puffs  issue  from  her  sides, 
oouDUy,  uid  wliBD  Oencrol  Jftoknou  <then  PreRideiit)  cune  to  New  Lou- 

ttTBlivBTeceptioa.    Bhe  died  Jinuarj  10,  1851,  (god  US  jeira. 

*  Thu  Bhip  was  noted  for  ber  beamy :  she  vu  in  fact  the  belle  of 
the  fleet,  and  wu  uid  to  have  been  built  for  the  Dnke  ofClareDce,  who 
•erved  In  the  Dftvjr  till  be  beoame  admlnl,  and  vaa  aftanrard  King  of 
BogUnd,  nodet  the  tiUa  of  William  IV. 
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and  uncoil  themselTes  into  volumes  of  smoke.  Then 
c&me  a  deafening  roar ;  a  moment  after,  and  in  the 
very  midst  of  it,  there  were  wild  howls  in  the  air, 
above  onr  beads.  At  a  little  distance  bejond,  the 
ground  was  plowed  np,  scattering  Uie  soil  around, 
and  the  top  of  one  of  the  forest  trees,  of  which  a 
few  were  scattered  here  and  there,  was  cut  asunder, 
and  fell  almost  at  our  feet 

We  understood  the  joke  in  an  instant,  and  so  did 
the  lieutenant  who  commanded  the  picket.  He  was 
the  object  of  the  attack,  and  the  broadside  of  the 
Acasta,  sending  its  shot  over  our  heads,  had  hurled 
one  or  two  balls  crashing  through  the  roof  of  the  little 
fish- hut,  which  he  and  his  men  occupied.  In  less  than 
five  minutes,  they  were  seen  trotting  off  at  a  round 
pace,  with  their  cannon,  jerking  right  and  left,  over 
the  rough  ground  behind  them.  Several  other  shots 
were  given,  but  the  party  escaped  in  safety.  My 
companion  and  myself  ensconced  ourselyea  behind 
the  rocks,  and  though  it  was  grave  sport,  we  enjoyed 
it  exceedingly.  We  could  trace  the  cannon-balls  as 
they  flew  by  looking  like  globes  of  mist,  twinkling 
through  the  air.  Several  of  them  passed  close  over 
our  heads,  and  grooved  the  earth,  in  long  trenches,  at 
our  sides.  The  noise  they  made,  as  they  rose  high 
in  the  air,  was  a  strange  mixture,  between  a  howl  and 
a  scream.  After  having  thus  showed  her  teeth,  and 
made  a  great  noise,  the  fiigate  returned  to  her  an- 
chorage, and  all  vas  qoiet.    I  liope  I  shall  not  de- 
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grade  myself,  as  a  soldier,  in  your  eyes,  by  confese- 
ing  that  this  was  the  only  battle  in  which  I  was  en- 
gaged during  this  glorious  war  I 

I  must,  however,  mention  one  circumstance,  which 
tried  the  souls  of  our  company.  Let  me  premise  that, 
on  a  certain  Saturday,  a  large  accession  to  the  British 
force  arrived  in  the  bay,  the  whole  number  of  vessels, 
of  all  kinds,  amounting  to  fourteen.  This  looked 
very  much  like  an  attack,  and  accordingly  there  was 
a  feverish  anxiety  among  the  inhabitants  of  New 
London  and  the  vicinity,  and  a  general  bustle  in  the 
army,  from  Groton  Point  to  Allyn's  Mountain.  A 
large  body  of  militia  was  set  to  work  u{>on  Fort 
Griswold.  Our  company  was  drilled  in  the  little  re- 
doubt which  we  were  to  defend,  and  every  prepara- 
tion was  made  to  give  the  enemy  a  warm  reception. 
The  general  idea  was,  that  a  landing  of  British  troops 
would  be  made  on  the  eastern  side,  and  that  we 
should  take  the  brunt  of  the  first  attack. 

The  sun  set  in  clouds,  and  as  the  evening  advanced, 
bursts  of  thunder,  attended  by  flashes  of  lightning, 
muttered  along  the  distant  horizon.  Our  company 
were  admonished  to  sleep  on  their  arms.  Every 
thing  wore  a  rather  ominous  appearance.  There  were 
no  signs  of  cowardice  in  the  men,  but  they  looked 

thoughtful ;  and  when  Bill  W ,  the  laureate  wit 

of  the  company,  let  oflF  some  of  his  best  jokes — 
which  would  ordinarily  have  set  the  whole  corps  in  a 
roar — ^he  was  answered  by  a  dead  silence.  It  chanced 
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that  I  was  that  night  on  goarcL  My  tarn  came  at 
ten  o'clock.  Taking  my  gun,  I  paced  the  bank  of 
the  river,  back  and  forth,  in  front  of  our  barracks. 
I  had  received  orders  to  let  nothing  pass,  by  land  or 
water.  It  was  intensely  dark,  but  at  frequent  inter- 
vals, thin  flashes  of  lightning  sprang  up  against  the 
distant  sky,  behind  dark  rolling  masses  of  clouds. 

Gradually  the  lights  in  the  streets  and  windows  of 
New  London,  stretching  in  a  long  line  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river,  were  extinguished  one  by  one, 
a  few  remaining,  however,  as  sentinels,  indicating 
anxiety  and  watchfulness.  The  sounds  on  all  sides 
were  at  last  hushed,  and  left  the  world  to  darkness 
and  to  me.  More  than  half  of  my  two-hours'  watch 
had  passed,  when  I  heard  the  dip  of  oars  and  the  flap- 
ping of  waves  against  the  prow  of  a  boat.  I  looked 
in  the  direction  of  the  sounds,  and  at  last  descried 
the  dusky  outline  of  a  small  craft,  stealing  down  the 
river.  I  cried  out — "  Boat  ahoy  I  who  goes  there  ?" 
My  voice  echoed  portentously  in  the  silence,  but  no 
answer  was  given,  and  the  low,  black,  raking  appari- 
tion glided  on  its  way.  Again  I  challenged,  but  there 
was  still  no  reply.  On  went  the  ghost !  I  cocked  my 
gun.  The  click  sounded  ominously  on  the  still  night 
air.  I  began  to  consider  the  horror  of  shooting  some 
fellow-being  in  the  dark.  I  called  a  third  time,  and 
not  without  avail.  The  rudder  was  turned,  the  boat 
whirled  on  her  heel,  and  a  man  came  ashore.  Ac- 
cording to  my  orders,  I  marshaled  him  to  the  guard- 
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room,  and  gave  notice  of  what  had  happened,  to  the 
captain.  The  man  was  only  a  fisherman,  going  home, 
but  he  was  detained  till  morning.  So,  you  see,  I  can 
boast  that  I  made  one  prisoner.  My  watch  was  soon 
oyer,  and  returning  to  my  station,  I  laid  down  to  sleep. 

All  was  soon  quiet,  and  I  was  buried  in  profound 
repose,  when  suddenly  there  was  a  cry  in  the  main 
barrack-room,  overhead — "  Alarm  I  alarm !" 

"  Alarm  I  alarm  1"  was  echoed  by  twenty  voices, 
attended  by  quick,  shuffling  sounds,  and  followed  by 
a  hurried  nish  of  men  down  the  staircase.  A  moment 
after,  the  guard  in  front  discharged  his  musket,  and 
was  answered  by  a  long  line  of  reports,  up  and  down 
the  river,  from  the  various  sentinels  extending  for 
half  a  dozen  miles.  Then  came  the  roll  of  drums,  and 
the  mustering  of  the  men.  Several  of  our  company 
had  been  out  to  see  what  was  going  on :  they  came 
back,  saying  that  the  enemy  was  approaching  I  J. 
M distinctly  heard  the  roar  of  cannon,  and  posi- 
tively saw  the  flashes  of  muskets.  B.  W . . . .  found 
out  that  the  attack  had  already  begun  upon  our 
southern  pickets.  Nobody  doubted  that  our  time 
bad  come  I 

In  a  very  few  minutes  our  company  was  drawn  up 
in  line,  and  the  roll  was  called.  It  was  still  dark,  but 
the  faint  flashes  gave  us  now  and  then  a  glimpse  of 
each  other's  faces.  I  think  we  were  a  ghostly  look- 
ing set,  but  it  was  perhaps  owing  to  the  bluish  com- 
plexion of  the  light   J.  S ,  of  West  Hartford,  who 
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mardied  at  my  lefli  shoulder — ^osoally  the  lightest- 
hearted  fellow  in  the  company — whispered  to  me, 
"  Goodrich,  I'd  give  fifty  dollats  to  be  at  West  Divi- 
sion I"  For  myself  I  felt  rather  aerioos,  and  asked 
a  certain  anxious  feeling  in  my  stomach—"  What's  to 
be  done  ?"  I  thought  of  my  father's  letter,  and  my 
uncle's  injunctions,  and  having  settled  it  in  my  mind 
that  I  must  Bght,  I  closed  my  thoughts  against  all 
consequences,  and  felt  that  I  was  ready  fbr  the  conflict. 
I  was  indeed  almost  anxious  to  have  it  come,  as  the 
suspense  was  painful  I  afterward  found,  on  convert 
sing  with  several  members  of  the  company,  that  very 
similar  trains  of  thought  had  occurred  to  them.  John- 
son, our  captain,  was  a  man  of  nerve  and  ready  speech. 
When  the  roll  was  finished,  he  said  in  a  clear,  hearty 
tone,  "  All  right,  my  good  fellows  I  Every  man  at 
his  post  1"  These  few  words — which  were,  however, 
more  politic  than  true,  for  one  fellow  was  taken  with 
sudden  colic,  and  could  not  be  got  out — were  electri- 
cal. We  were  ready  to  take  our  places  in  the  redoubt 

Messengers  were  now  sent  to  the  two  neighboring 
posts  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  fiwts.  Word  was 
brought  that  the  first  alarm  came  from  our  barracks! 
The  matter  was  inquired  into,  and  it  turned  out  that 
the  whole  affair  was  originated  by  our  Corporal  T  . . . ., 
who,  in  a  fit  of  nightmare,  jumped  up  and  cried, 
"  Alarm  I  alarm  I" 

Our  martial  ardor  soon  reconciled  itself  to  this 
rather  ludicrous  deooaement,  though  several  penoiu, 
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who  liad  been  somewhat  ohapfallen,  became  saddenlj 
inflated  with  courage,  which  signalized  itself  with  oat- 
bursts  of—"  D the  British  I"  "  They're  a  pack  of 

sneaking  cowards,  after  all  1"  and  the  like.  The  next 
morning  was  fresh  and  £Edr.  The  skirmishing  thon- 
der-gusts  of  the  night  had  cleared  the  air,  and  even 
distant  objects  seemed  near  at  hand.  Before  us  laj 
the  whole  British  fleet,  still  and  harmless^  in  the 
glassy  bay.  My  left-hand  chum,  J.  S . . . . ,  who,  in 
the  dark  hour,  would  have  given  fifty  dollars  to  be 
at  West  Division,  was  now  himself  again.  "  Come 
on  here,  you  black  old  Bamiles  I"  said  he— dashing 
the  doubled  fist  of  his  right  hand  into  the  palm  of 
his  left  :  "  come  on  here,  you  black-hearted  British 
bull-dogs,  and  we^ll  do  your  business  for  you  I"  Ac. 

Notwithstanding  our  military  duties,  you  will  read- 
ily comprehend  that  we  had  a  good  deal  of  leisure. 
For  the  most  part,  this  idle  time  was  wasted,  or  worse 
than  wasted.  The  atmosphere  of  a  camp  presents  a 
fearful  ordeal  for  all,  but  more  especially  for  the 
young  soldier.  The  restraints  of  society  being  with- 
drawn, the  seducing  and  corrupting  influences  which 
naturally  spring  up  and  riot  in  such  a  soil,  too  often 
lead  captive  the  strong  as  well  as  the  weak.  The 
military  spirit  is  opposed  to  reflection  :  it  is  reckless, 
banishes  thought,  and  teaches  a  kind  of  self-aban- 
donment Our  ofiBcers  set  an  excellent  example,  and 
there  was  less  of  degradation  in  our  company  than  in 
others.    Still,  among  us,  there  was  a  genera}  reading 
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of  bad  books,  a  great  deal  of  petty  gambling,  and  not 
a  little  tippling.    It  was  easy  to  see,  week  by  week, 
the  gradual  wearing  away  of  the  sense  of  propriety, 
of  gentlemanly  tastes,  and  general  conservatism,  in 
at  least  one-half  the  young  men  of  our  company.    A 
similar  declension  was  visible  throughout  the  whole 
body  of  militia  along  the  line.    My  own  conviction  ; 
was  and  is,  that  military  life  is  exceedingly  degra-  j 
ding,  and  especially  to  militia,  who  are  suddenly 
called  away  from  the  usual  safeguards  of  virtue,  and  '■ 
exposed  to  new  and  unexpected  seductions. 

Fortunately  our  period  of  service  was  brief.  In 
about  six  weeks  from  the  time  of  our  departure,  we 
were  dismissed,  and  returned  to  our  homes.  Thus 
closed  my  military  career,  so  far  as  relates  to  active 
service.  The  remembrances  of  my  first  and  last  cam- 
paign are,  on  the  whole,  pleasant.  There  were  feel- 
ings of  fraternity  established  between  the  members 
of  the  company  which  have  continued  to  this  day, 
save  only  in  regard  to  those  which  the  grave  has 
sundered.  My  country  has  not  been  unmindful  of 
my  services ;  for  I  have  received  two  land-warrants — 
giving  me  a  title  to  some  hundred  and  sixty  acres — 
with  the  fresh  virgin  soil  of  the  Far  West  upon  them. 
Say  not  that  republics  are  ungrateful ! 

A  few  words  more,  and  this  chapter  is  done.  You 
have  doubtless  heard  about  the  "  Connecticut  Blue 
Lights,"  and  of  course  conceive  the  term  to  imply 
6ome  ignominious  stain  upon  the  reputation  of  thiSi 
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the  "land  of  steady  habits."     You  will  expect  me; 
therefore,  to  tell  you  the  story  of  its  origin. 

The  preceding  pages  have  shown  you  that  Deca- 
tur, commanding  the  American  frigate  United  States, 
after  a  brief  and  glorious  career  upon  the  ocean,  sub- 
sequent to  the  declaration  of  war,  had  been  driven 
into  the  Thames  with  his  prize,  the  Macedonian,  and 
the  sloop-of-war  Hornet.  Here  they  were  all  cooped 
up,  like  strong  men  bound  hand  and  foot.  Yon 
can  readily  imagine  the  effect  of  such  a  situatioa 
upon  a  person  like  Decatur,  He  was — as  all  the 
world  knows — of  an  ardent  and  impetuous  tempera- 
ment— ^impulsive,  impatient,  irascible.  No  m&n  was 
ever  less  qualified  to  endure  the  protracted  and  in- 
glorious idleness  of  his  present  position.  He  was 
high-hearted,  patriotic,  proud  of  the  navy:  he  was 
ambitious,  and  panted  for  glory.  His  bleeding  coun- 
try needed  his  services :  his  fellow-officers  of  the 
navy  were  lighting  the  face  of  the  ocean  in  both  hem- 
ispheres with  their  brilliant  exploits.  He  was  im- 
prisoned, and  with  him  three  noble  ships.  How  then 
must  he  have  panted  to  be  free ! 
.  I  have  told  you  that  I  saw  him  on  several  occasions. 
He  was  rather  below  the  middle  .size,  but  of  a  remark- 
ably compact  and  symmetrical  form.  He  was  broad- 
shouldered,  full-chested,  thin  in  the  flank :  his  eye 
was  black,  piercing,  and  lit  with  a  spark  of  fire.  Hia 
nose  was  thin,  and  slightly  hooked :  bis  lips  were 

n,  bis  chin  small,  bat  smartly  developed.     Hia 
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whole  face  was  long  and  bony;  his  complexion 
swarthy ;  his  hair  jet  black,  and  twisted  in  ropy  curls 
down  his  forehead  and  over  his  ears.  Altogether  he 
was  a  remarkable  looking  man,  and  riveted  the  at- 
tention of  every  one  who  saw  him.  By  the  side  of 
the  quiet,  thoughtful  Jones,  and  the  dark,  handsome, 
complacent  Biddle — ^his  fellow-prisoners — he  seemed 
like  a  caged  eagle,  ready  to  rend  in  atoms  the  bars 
which  restrained  him. 

Decatur  did  not  conceal  his  impatience :  his  ill- 
humor  rendered  him  unjust.  He  was  not  chary  in 
his  speech,  and  in  fact  he  made  himself  many  ene- 
mies by  the  freedom  and  vehemence  with  which  he 
expressed  his  political  opinions.  Certainly  he  and 
the  citizens  of  New  London  were  heartily  tired  of 
each  other.  The  latter  were  indeed  most  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  him  and  his  squadron,  inasmuch  as  their 
presence  in  the  Thames  brought  upon  the  inhabitants  / 
all  the  dangers,  anxieties,  and  miseries  of  war. 

That  Decatur  should  desire  to  escape,  and  that  he 
should  have  the  co-operation  of  all  the  people  of  New 
London,  heart  and  hand,  would  seem  to  be  matters 
of  course.  At  last  he  resolved  to  make  the  attempt. 
In  October  he  began,  gently  and  quietly,  to  drop 
down  the  river,  and  by  the  last  of  November  was  in 
the  harbor  of  New  London.  On  the  night  of  the 
12th  of  December  all  things  were  prepared,  and  the 
vessels  were  about  to  depart,  in  the  hope  of  eluding 
the  blockading  squadron  in  the  darkness. 
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Now  note  the  ominous  fistct:  at  different  timefl^ 
from  eight  to  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  blue  lights 
were  thrown  up,  apparently  from  the  land,  along  the 
shore,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  river.     Decator  as- 
sumed, at  once,  that  these  were  signals,  sent  up  by 
traitorous  Americans,  announcing  to  the  enemy  hifi 
intended  departure.    So  positive  was  the  conclusion, 
that  he  totally  suspended  his  operations^  and  fit>m 
that  time  made  no  further  efforts  to  escape.    He  wrote 
a  letter,  giving  an  account  of  the  affair,  and  did  not 
scruple  to  charge  the  assumed  treason  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  New  London !     That  letter — unjust,  untrue, 
and  absurd  as  it  was — passed  into  the  history  of  the 
time,  and  party  rancor,  seizing  upon  the  slander,  has 
continued  to  use  it  to  the  present  day.     Blue  Lights^ 
meaning  treason  on  the  part  of  Connecticut  federal- 
ism during  the  war,  is  a  standard  word  in  the  flash 
dictionary  of  low  democracy. 

Now,  let  me  make  one  or  two  suggestions.  Be  it 
remembered,  that,  from  the  beginning,  Decatur  was 
mainly  indebted  to  the  federalists  of  Connecticut  for 
protection :  the  general  government  had  no  force  suf- 
ficient to  keep  the  enemy  at  bay,  when  he  sought 
shelter  in  the  Thames.  His  presence  there  brought 
expense,  anxiety,  gloom,  upon  the  State.  It  involved 
the  people  of  New  London  in  every  species  of  vexa- 
tion, disquietude,  and  danger.  How  absurd,  then — 
how  contrary  to  all  logic — to  accuse  them,  or  any  ot 
them,  of  attempting  to  prevent  his  departure,  which| 
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above  all  things,  was  what  they  desired !  Nothing 
but  the  obliquity  of  a  mind  diseased  by  disappoint- 
ment, can  excuse  such  a  charge,  made  in  the  face  of 
such  plain  and  palpable  contradiction. 

But  what  were  these  blue  lights  ?  Now  you  must 
understand  that  I  had  left  New  London  in  July,  and 
these  events  occurred  in  December.  Yet  while  I 
was  there,  blue  lights,  and  indeed  lights  of  various 
other  colors,  were  often  seen,  apparently  along  the 
shore;  and  it  was  generally  understood  that  these 
were  signals  thrown  up  from  the  British  ships,  or  per- 
haps from  parties  of  the  enemy  cruising  in  boats  among 
the  islands,  or  going  ashore  on  the  main  land.  It  was 
impossible,  in  most  cases,  to  determine  whether  these 
came  from  the  land  or  the  water  :*   at  all  events, 

♦  This  fact  has  recently  been  recalled  to  my  mind  by  the  venerable 
Dr.  S.  H.  P.  Lee,  now  in  full  practice  at  New  York,  at  the  age  of  eightj- 
four  1  His  honse  in  New  London  commanded  a  view  of  the  harbor  and 
the  shipping.  He  frequently  saw  bine  lights  all  along  the  shore,  and 
confirms  the  fact  that  it  could  not  be  determined,  in  most  cases,  wheth- 
er they  came  from  the  sea  or  the  land.  They  were  always  attributed  to 
the  British.  He  conceives  that  the  charge  of  treason,  on  the  part  of  De- 
catur, was  entirely  untrue  and  in  fact  absurd. 

Dr.  Leo  informs  me,  that  from  their  position,  the  British  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  knowing  every  thing  that  was  going  on  along  the  shore.  There 
was  no  rigid  police :  the  British  sailors  olYen  went  ashore  among  the  flsb- 
ernien,  as  well  on  the  islands  as  the  main  land  :  the  officers  not  anfVe- 
quently  went  in  disguise  to  New  York,  and  even  into  the  interior.  Alter 
the  peace,  a  ball  was  given  to  Admiral  Hotham— then  commander  of  the 
station— and  his  officers,  at  New  London.  Dr.  Lee  and  his  two  sons  there 
recognized,  among  the  British  officers,  two  persons,  who,  during  the  war, 
were  pai^sing  along  the  street,  and  at  his  invitation  stepped  up  into  his 
piazza  and  took  a  look  at  the  squadron  I  Of  course  every  movement  of 
Decatur's  was  known  to  the  enemy,  and  as  he  lay  in  New  London  har- 
bor, he  was  ander  the  eye  of  their  telescopes.  They  no  donbt  penetm- 
ted  his  designs,  and  seeing  him  aboat  to  make  an  effort  to  woape,  Mnt 
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ihey  were  very  common.  Thety  were  alwijii 
atvA  to  the  British,  and  excited  no  particular  iol 
'I'hey  were  regarded  only  as  telegraphs  of  the  M 
which,  ill  general,  they  and  they  only  could  Ktk 

Now,  there  ia  not  one   particle  of  cvidcDO*-^ 
these  blue  lights,  Been  by  Decatur,  were  in  aa^ 
spcct  different  from  the  others,  familiar  to  evetjB 
living  in  Kew  London.     They  were   never  ttaet 
even  by  suspicion,  to  any  individua].     There  ii  ■ 
proof  that  they  came  from  the  land  ;  and  even  if  Clit] 
did,  thoy  might  atill  have  oome  from   firilisli  par 
tics  ashore.     Or,  if  they  were  the  work   of  trailers— 
Americans — these  were  isolated  individuals, and  their 
conduct  would  have  been  held  in  abhori^Dce  by  the 
whole  people.     To  charge  it,  then,  upon  tbe  inhabit- 
ants of  New  London — to  attempt  thus  to  stain  the 
character  of  a  city,  and  indirectly  a  whole  State — was 
one  of  those  acts  which  should  have  excited  the  in- 
dignation of  every  honorable  mind. 

I  need  only  add,  that  I  have  never  met  an  indi- 
vidual, living  in  New  London  at  the  time,  who  did 
not  consider  this  imputation  as  absurd  in  itself,  and 


op  their  blne-lipht  ulcgmpha  to  direct  tbe  vftnona  ship*  to  be  upon  the 

alert.     While  nuch  an  intorpretn'ioD  i»  probflbla,  to  tay  tbe  least,  it  ia 

oadlopio  to  Impute  tre«»pn,  and  allhe  fame  time  Ihemcmt  ahanrd  acta  of 

oontnwiiction  to  their  own  inlermla,  to  tlie  people  of  New  London. 

1  (tive  tliia  teslimonj  of  Dr.  Laa  with  the  more  readineiit,  aa  he  ia 

intoricallf  known  for  hii  oDura|;eoDa  and  beiiaficent  profeasional  coa- 

nel,  in  braving,  alone,  the  horrors  of  Iha  yallow  fever  at  New  I,uidon 

IT99 — when  eveij  other  phfaldan,  not  proatratad  bf  t)M  diixnaa,  had 

d  trom  it  in  terror.    Surely  anob  svideDoe  ihonld  b«  oonolnd**. 
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as  Having  no  foundation,  except  in  the  warped  and 
excited  imagination  of  Decatur.  I  believe  every 
member  of  the  Hartford  company  —  and  they  had 
good  opportunity  to  judge  of  the  matter — regarded 
it  in  this  light.  It  was  a  wrong  act  on  his  part,  and 
those  who  desire  to  cherish  his  fame — which  after 
all  is  one  of  the  glories  of  our  country — should  ad- 
mit that  it  was  an  error,  and  do  what  they  may  to  re- 
pair it.  Those  who  seek  to  make  the  scandal  live, 
only  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  ingustice  which 
originated  it.* 

*  Stephen  Decatur  was  bom  on  the  oai>tern  ghore  of  Maryland,  Jan. 
5, 1779.  In  1798,  he  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman :  twice  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  February,  1804,  he  recaptured  and 
burnt  the  American  frigate  Philadelphia,  in  the  harbor  of  Tripoli,  then 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  This  exploit  haa  alwayn  been  regarded  as 
one  of  the  moBt  successful  acts  of  skill  and  daring  on  record.  In  an 
attack  on  Tripoli,  the  following  August,  he  captured  two  of  the  euemy*a 
vessels,  performing  feats  of  personal  courage  and  strength,  the  story  of 
which  reminds  us  of  tlie  fabled  achievements  of  knight-errantry.  His 
praise  was  on  the  tongue  of  all  his  countrymen.  He  superseded  Com- 
modore Barron,  in  the  command  of  the  Chesapeake,  after  the  shameful 
attack  of  the  Leopard  upon  that  vessel ;  he  then  became  commander  of 
the  frigate  United  States,  and  in  October,  1812,  captured  the  Macedonian, 
as  elsewhere  stated.  His  squadron  remained  at  New  London  till  the 
close  of  the  war,  but  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Presi- 
dent. On  attempting  to  get  to  sea,  in  January,  1815,  ho  was  captured 
by  two  British  vessels,  and  carried  into  Bermuda.  In  February,  the 
war  being  over,  ho  returned  to  the  United  States.  Being  dispatched 
with  a  squadron  to  the  Mediterranean,  he  soon  chastised  the  Algerines, 
and  compelled  them  (June,  1815)  to  sign  a  treaty,  abandoning  their  pi- 
racies, and  liberating  those  of  our  countrymen  whom  thoy  held  in  cap- 
tivity.  He  was  made  one  of  the  Navy  Commissioners  in  November,  and 
took  up  his  residence  at  Washington.  In  1819,  he  had  a  long  correspond 
cnce  with  Commodore  Barron,  which  issned  in  a  challenge  by  the  latter. 
The  meeting  took  place  at  Bladensburgh,  March  22,  1820.  At  the  first 
fire  Decatur  was  wounded,  and  being  carried  to  his  house,  died  that 
night  in  the  presence  of  his  distracted  wife.    Deep  emotions  of  Admini- 
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Mt  dkab  O****** 

I  must  lay  aside,  for  the  present,  my  own  per- 
Bonal  history,  that  I  may  complete  this  hasty  sketch 
of  the  war.  I  now  approach  the  last  year — that  of 
1814 — which  happily  closed  the  inglorious  struggle. 

Merely  noticing  important  events,  I  remark  that 
the  Creek  war,  conducted  on  our  part  by  General 
Jackson,  and  ending  in  a  complete  humiliation  of  the 
savages,  early  in  this  year — ^however  it  abounded  in 
striking  incidents — made  little  immediate  impression 
upon  us  at  the  North,  partly  because  the  theater  of 
operations  was  remote,  and  partly  because  it  was  over- 


tion  for  bis  oharaoter,  and  horror  at  the  folly  of  the  last  act  of  hb  life, 
pervaded  the  whole  oommanity. 

Commodore  Jacob  Jones  was  bom  in  Delaware,  1770.  After  a  bril- 
liant professional  career,  he  died  at  Philadelphia,  Aagnst,  1850. 

Commodore  James  Biddle  was  born  at  Philadelphia,  1788.  He  dis- 
tlngaiahed  himself  as  a  commander,  and  also  in  some  diplomatic  services 
IftTorlMy  and  China.    He  died  in  18i8. 
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shadowed  by  the  more  important  struggle  with  Great 
Britain.  The  battles  of  Chippewa  and  Bridgewater, 
in  July,  displaying  gallant  deeds  on  the  part  of  our 
troops — officers  as  well  as  men — everywhere  excited 
lively  demonstrations  of  sympathy.  I  think  the  suc- 
cess of  our  arms  was  always  cheered,  even  by  the  fed- 
eralists— the  feeling  of  national  pride,  and  the  real  hos- 
tility to  Great  Britain,  triumphing  over  party  feeling. 
When  the  news  came  that — August  24th— the  city 
of  Washington  had  been  invaded,  captured,  desola- 
ted— the  President  and  his  cabinet  having  actually 
fled  like  a  flock  of  sheep — there  was  a  deep,  burning 
sense  of  indignation  and  shame :  indignation,  at  the 
want  of  forethought,  courage,  and  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  national  executive ;  and  shame,  at  the 
humiliating  spectacle  we  presented  to  the  worid — we 
who  had  begun  the  war  in  boasting,  now  seeing  our 
officials  disgraced  by  pusillanimity,  and  our  capital 
desecrated  by  the  presence  and  occupation  of  an  en- 
emy !  I  shall  let  this  humiliating  page  in  our  his- 
tory pass,  with  the  simple  remark,  that  the  feeble  and 
cowardly  President  seems  on  that  occasion  to  have 
drunk  deep  of  the  bitter  cup  of  humiliation,  in  rec- 
ompense for  having  bartered  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
try for  the  poor  bauble  of  a  second  term  of  office. 
The  future  has,  doubtless,  some  instructive  light  to 
shed  upon  this  passage  of  our  national  history.* 

*  Whoever  wishes  to  see  a  detail  of  the  fkcta  in  this  oaie  will  find 
them  in  Hildreth^s  United  States,  second  series,  pag«  607.    There 
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As  flummer  advanced,  the  clouds  seemed  to  thick- 
en over  our  countiy  on  every  side.  The  coasts  of 
New  York  and  New  England  were  kept  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  anxietj  and  alarm,  by  British  squadrons 
sweeping  our  shipping  from  the  sea,  and  occasionally 
making  descents  upon  the  land.  The  treasury  of  the 
United  States  was  exhausted,*  and  the  government 

trict  Attorney  of  l!io  city  of  Woahirgton,  where  ho  diEd,  JannBiy,  1S4B. 
Hfl  wrote  neveral  songn,  tbougU  not  for  publication,  u  ha  Beems  not  to 
havs  duly  upprccinlcd  thcrn.  To  feel  tlio  full  force  of  the  Star-epangStd 
Banntr,  it  is  necc«fliry  to  know  its  origin.  A  gentleman  of  Battimore 
hitd  gone  to  tlie  Britiiih  fleet  with  a  flag  of  trues,  in  order  to  gstn  frieod 
of  liis  rdcuted,  wlio  hod  been  captured  at  Marlborough,  lie  waa  not 
peruiilted  to  return,  aa  he  might  give  infomuilion  of  t)io  inteadod  at- 
'  tack  upon  Bultiuioro.  Wiiile  thus  on  board  a  Britiab  veasel,  he  wit- 
nessed the  atlacli  upon  Fort  McHenry  during  the  wljole  day.  Wlien 
idglit  set  in,  the  Hag,  wiiiuh  eUlI  floated,  was  hidden  from  hia  view. 
Tlie  bombardment  was  Itept  up,  and  liis  heart  was  agitated  with  the 
moat  aniiona  fi^ara.  As  the  morning  rose,  he  had  the  unbouudcd  aal^ 
iafscUon  of  aeeiiu;  the  banner  of  hia  eountiy  still  flying  alotl,  ia  evi- 
dence of  auccc&iful  defense.     The  whole  etory  is  admirably  told  in  the 

*  The  Dtato  of  the  treaaury,  ae  presented  to  Congress  by  Campbell,  the 
Secretary,  in  Sept  ItiU,  wag  deplonible.  The  la.Ht attempt  to  borrow  six 
millionH  liail  only  proiluced  offers  for  half  that  amount,  and  these  at  ths 
rale  of  eiKhty  per  cent.  The  credit  of  the  government  was  indeed  al- 
most gone  :  specie  had  disappeared  \  the  banks  had  generally  suspend, 
od  siwcio  paymcntjt ;  the  curreney  eonslsted  of  bank  notes,  at  a  large 
depreoiation.  The  treasury  nos  in  fact  empty,  and  large  debts  and  ex- 
penses were  neonmulnling  and  soon  to  be  met.  Every  kind  of  schema 
WAS  siigge?-[ed  for  supplying  the  exhausted  and  discredited  treasury — 
new  loans,  increaseil  taxes,  various  kinds  of  government  stocks,  and 
flnnIFy  b  national  luuik.  Dallas,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  propoi^td  a 
nDn-;<pecic  pajini;  bank,  and  Calhoun  a  specie-paying  bank.  Neither  of 
these  iwo  plans  succeeded.  The  Bunk  of  the  United  Stales,  which  had  so 
TBinarkable  n  cnreor,  and  was  finally  extinguished  by  Oen.  Jackson,  wa* 
cUarti^rad  April  10th,  ISlfl,  the  plan  having  been  framed  by  Secretary 
Diilks.  It  was  in  fact  rather  a  democratic  institution ;  the  fisderatistn  at 
tliat  time  seeming  (o  foresee  the  evils  whieb  followed,  strove  aamsslly 
to  rodnoe  the  capital  of  tbirtj-flva  miltioiu  to  twmty  miltiomi,  bnl  with- 
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seemed  on  the  point  of  bankruptcy.  And  more  than 
all — Napoleon  had  fallen,  and  on  the  4th  of  April 
had  departed  for  his  exile  at  Elba ;  the  allies  had  tri- 
umphed— Oreat  Britain,  the  mistress  of  the  sea,  the 
leading  power  of  the  world,  was  now  free  to  turn 
her  whole  power  against  us  in  America.  She  was 
exasperated  by  the  feeling  that  we  had  declared  war 
against  her,  with  the  design  of  aiding  her  great  ene- 
my at  the  very  time  she  was  struggling  for  self-pres- 
ervation against  nearly  all  Europe,  which  he  had 
combined  against  her.  Already  the  veterans  who 
had  triumphed  under  Wellington,  were  collecting  in 
Canada,  and  the  ships,  long  occupied  in  the  Euro- 
pean war,  were  crowding  hither,  like  vultures,  eager 
for  their  prey.  Dismay  spread  along  the  whole  mari- 
time frontier,  where  the  inhabitants,  no  longer  placing 
any  reliance  upon  the  general  government,  which 
seemed  totally  paralyzed,  were  all  up  in  arms,  mus- 
tering and  drilling  with  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  militia  in  the  field.  Portland,  Boston,  Prov- 
idence, New  Haven,  New  York,  Baltimore,  Rich- 
mond, Norfolk,  Charleston,  Savannah,  were  busy  in 
throwing  up  fortifications.* 

I  remember  perfectly  well,  the  universal  state  of 
anxiety  and  depression  which  prevailed  in  New  Eng- 
land at  this  time.  The  acts  of  government,  the  move- 
ments of  fleets  and  armies,  furnish  no  idea  of  the  con- 


*  Hildretb,  seoond  series,  vol.  iii.  p.  694. 
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|l  dition  of  society  in  its  daily  life.  Let  me  give  you  a 
it  few  items  as  indications  of  the  embarrassments,  vex- 
c  ations,  and  privations  which  the  war  had  brought 
'  unto  every  man's  house  and  home.  Such  a  thing  as 
silver  or  gold  money  was  almost  unknown.  The  chief 
circulation  consisted  of  bills  of  suspended  banks,  or 
what  were  called  "  facilities ;"  that  is,  bank-notes,  au- 
thorized by  the  legislature  of  Connecticut,  redeemable 
in  three  years  after  the  war.  These  were  at  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  per  cent,  discount  compared  with  specie. 
Banks  issued  notes  of  fifty,  twenty-five,  and  twelve-and- 
a-half  cents.  Barbers  put  out  bills,  payable  in  sha- 
ving, and  various  institutions  adopted  a  similar  course. 
This  whole  mass  acquired  the  title  of  "rag  money," 
"  shin-plasters,"  &c. :  a  large  portion  of  it  was  noto- 
riously worthless,  either  as  being  counterfeit,  or  issued 
by  irresponsible  parties,  yet  it  generally  passed  with- 
out scrutiny.  I  recollect  a  person  at  a  turnpike-gate 
offered  a  five-dollar  bank-note,  and  received  in  change 
a  large,  greasy  wad  of  bills,  of  various  names,  hues, 
and  designs.  He  glanced  at  it,  and  said  to  the  keep- 
er— "  Why,  half  of  this  is  counterfeit  1" 

"  I  know  it,"  was  the  reply ;  "  but  it  passes  just  as 
well  as  any  other." 

A  specie  bank-bill*  was  almost  an  object  of  worship. 
An  anecdote  will  illustrate  this.   In  our  city  of  H 


*  The  New  England  banks  continued  to  pay  specie,  but  their  notes  were 
rare.  The  bills  of  suspended  banks  of  the  Middle  States  and  **  fkoUl- 
tiee,*^  oonBtituted  the  chief  money  in  circulation. 
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there  were  a  shrewd  man  and  a  greedy  man,  who  had 
some  dealings  with  each  other  about  these  days,  when 
the  following  scene  occurred : 

Shrewd  Man,  Do  you  recollect  giving  me  a  ten- 
dollar  bill  in  change  yesterday,  Mr.  0 ....  ? 

Qreedy  Man.  No,  I  don't:  why  do  you  ask? 

S.  M.  Well,  I  found  a  specie  bill  of  ten  dollars  in 
my  purse,  and  I  thought,  perhaps,  I  might  have  re- 
ceived it  of  you.  You  remember  I  was  only  entitled 
to  a  facility,  and  not  to  a  specie  bill  7 

O.  M.  Well,  I  dare  say  you  had  it  of  me :  let  me 
see  it. 

S.  M  There  it  is  1 

0,  M.  Oh  yes ;  I  recollect  it  perfectly.  Til  take 
it,  and  give  }  uu  a  facility.     There  1 

S.  M,  Are  you  sure,  Mr.  C . . . .,  that  you  gave  me 
that  specie  bill  ? 

G.  M,  Certainly,  certainly  :  I  recollect  it  distinctly. 

S,  M,  Well,  I'm  glad  you  are  sure,  for  they  tell  me 
the  specie  bill  is  counterfeit  I 

At  this  period,  all  kinds  of  British  merchandise  had 
become  very  scarce,  and  many  had  entirely  vanished 
from  the  market.  There  was  a  small  supply  of  certain 
articles,  from  time  to  time,  furnished  by  the  vessels 
captured  by  our  ships  and  privateers,  and  some  con- 
venient and  necessary  goods  were  smuggled  in  from 
Canada.  There  was,  in  fact,  a  large  amount  of 
money — and  this  was  all  specie — sent  to  the  British 
Provinces  for  pins,  needles,  jewelry,  laces,  muslinS| 
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cambrics,  chintzes,  silks,  sewing-silk,  buttons,  &c., 
&c.  These  merchandises  were  so  costly  that  a  man 
would  frequently  carry  the  value  of  a  thousand  dol- 
lars in  a  pair  of  saddlebags,  sometimes  on  his  shoul- 
ders, and  sometimes  on  horseback.  The  life  of  the 
smuggler  along  the  line,  at  this  period,  was  one  of 
langer  and  adventure.  In  some  instances,  persons 
laid  the  foundations  of  future  fortune  in  this  illicit 
traffic.  I  recollect  very  well  the  prices  at  which 
we  sold  some  of  these  articles :  calico,  now  worth 
twelve  and  a  half  cents,  readily  brought  seventy-five 
cents  the  yard ;  cotton-cambric,  now  twenty  cents^ 
then  a  dollar ;  linen  handkerchiefs,  now  fifty  cents, 
then  two  dollars  ;  fine  broadcloth,  now  five  dollars, 
then  twelve,  or  even  fifteen  dollars.  The  average 
prices  of  British  goods,  at  retail,  were  about  four  times 
what  they  are  now. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  our  dry-goods  trade  was 
almost  destroyed.  Domestic  products  were  enor- 
mously dear — flour  at  one  time  eighteen  dollars  a  bar- 
rel— at  Boston !  I  had  personal  experience  of  the 
universal  depression.  In  the  summer  of  1814,  I  was 
out  of  my  time,  and  cast  about  for  some  employment. 
I  went  to  New  York  for  this  object,  but  found  not  the 
slightest  encouragement.  After  some  reflection,  I 
established  a  manufactory  of  pocket-books,  in  connec- 
tion with  one  of  my  friends,  J.  S.  S . . . .,  who  furnished 
the  capital.  The  greatest  difficulty  was  to  find  the 
materials.    I  made  expeditions  to  Boston,  Charles- 
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ton,  Providence,  &c.,  and  was  not  able  to  obtain  over 
fifty  pieces  of  moixjcco  fit  for  the  purpose.  In  De- 
cember I  went  to  New  York,  and  was  more  success- 
ful. I  had  made  a  considerable  purchase,  and  dis- 
patched my  goods  by  the  wagoner,  for  you  will  re- 
member that  Long  Island  Sound  was  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  enemy.*  Pretty  well  content  with  my 
success,  I  had  gone  in  the  evening  to  a  concert  at  the 
City  Hotel.  While  listening  to  the  music,  there  was 
a  murmur  in  the  streets.  Soon  the  door  of  the 
concert-room  was  thrown  open,  and  in  rushed  a  man 
all  breathless  with  excitement.  He  mounted  on  a 
table,  and  swinging  a  white  handkerchief  aloft,  cried 
out — 

"  Peace  !  Peace  !  Peace !" 

The  music  ceased :  the  hall  was  speedily  vacated. 
I  rushed  into  the  street,  and  oh,  what  a  scene  I  But, 
I  beg  your  pardon,  I  have  not  yet  done  with  the  war ! 

Amidst  general  gloom  and  despondency,  a  broad 
ray  of  light  came  suddenly  from  the  north — the  gen- 
eral scene  of  disaster  and  disgrace.  In  the  spring  of 
this  year.  General  Wilkinson  was  superseded  by  Gen- 
eral Izard,  but  while  the  latter,  with  the  flower  ot 
the  American  army,  was  drawn  off  toward  Sackett's 
Harbor,  the  British  general.  Provost,  advanced  across 
the  country  toward  Plattsburg,  situated  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  Lake  Champlain.     Hitherto  the  enemy's 

*  Freight  from  Kew  York  to  Hurtford,  now  fifty  oenta  a  hundred, 
w«8  then  four  dollars  a  hundred. 
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force  in  this  quarter  had  been  small,  but  now,  replen- 
ished by  the  veterans  who  had  fought  in  the  Penin- 
sula under  Wellington,  and  who  had  seemed  invin- 
cible, he  mustered  twelve  thousand  men.  Macomb, 
the  American  commander,  left  with  only  three  thou- 
sand regular  troops,  was  soon  reinforced  by  three 
thousand  militia  from  Vermont  and  New  York.  He 
was  strongly  intrenched  behind  the  Saranac — which 
flows  through  Plattsburg  to  the  lake — and  here  the 
enemy  assailed  him.  The  British  fleet,  under  Com- 
modore Downie,  came  gallantly  on  to  their  assistance : 
Macdonough,*  commander  of  the  American  squad- 
ron, now  closed  with  them,  and  then  came  such  a  fight 
as  is  seldom  seen.  It  was  a  deadly  action  of  more 
than  two  hours — ship  to  ship,  broadside  to  broad- 
side. At  last  the  enemy  was  silenced — victory  was 
on  our  side.  Nearly  the  whole  British  fleet  was  cap- 
tured. This  was  decisive  of  the  conflict  in  this  quar- 
ter. Simultaneously  with  the  naval  attack,  the  land 
forces  of  the  enemy  had  advanced  against  the  Amer- 
icans under  Macomb.     But  the  defeat  of  the  naval 


*  Thomas  Macdononiifh  was  a  native  of  Delaware}  nnd  was  born  in  1784. 
When  the  b&ttlo  of  Lake  Champlain  was  foaght,  he  was  but  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age.  In  commemoration  of  his  victory,  the  citizens  of 
Hartford  presented  him  with  a  splendid  sword.  I  recollect  the  occasion, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  gallant  officer.  He  was  nearly  six  feet  high, 
very  broad-shouldered,  with  a  small  head,  bnt  finely  set,  so  as  to  give 
a  look  of  mingled  dignity  and  elegance  to  his  form.  His  hair  was 
light,  almost  flaxen,  his  eye  gray,  and  his  countenance  mild,  but  with 
an  expression  of  firmness.  In  his  personal  character,  he  was  marked 
with  gentleness  and  dignity.  His  private  life  was  most  blameless.  He 
died  in  1825. 
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force  disheartened  them,  a  panic  ensued,  and  under 
cover  of  a  storm,  they  hastily  retreated,  leaving  be- 
hind them  their  sick  and  wounded,  and  a  part  of 
their  baggage  and  stores.  Their  whole  loss  was  esti- 
mated at  no  less  than  two  thousand  five  hundred 
men!  This  double  victory — Sept.  11, 1814 — was  in- 
deed some  compensation  for  the  disgrace  inflicted 
upon  us  a  few  weeks  before  at  Washington. 

The  clouds  of  despondency,  however,  still  lowered 
over  our  country,  in  its  length  and  breadth.  It  is  now 
known  that  the  Administration  was  deeply  alarmed 
at  the  perilous  condition  into  which  it  had  brought 
the  country.  The  humbled  and  dismayed  President, 
in  his  message  to  Congress  in  September,*  evidently 
thinking  no  more  of  conquest,  was  solely  occupied 
with  the  means  of  self-preservation.  But  however 
painful  the  condition  of  other  parts  of  the  United 
States,  New  England,  beyond  all  question,  was  ex- 
posed to  peculiar  and  trying  difficulties.  Her  prep- 
aration for  the  war  had  been  a  series  of  destructive 
acts  on  the  part  of  the  government,  which  had  spreati 
general  poverty  throughout  her  entire  territories. 
Commerce,  which  was  then  her  life,  had  nearly  per- 
ished under  embargoes  and  non-intercourse  acts,  to 

*  "It  is  not  to  be  diiii^uised,"  ftaid  he,  "that  the  »itaatioii  of  our 
country  calls  for  its  greatest  effort*.  Our  enemy  is  powerful  in  men 
ond  money,  on  the  land  and  on  the  water.  Availing  him»clf  of  fortu- 
itous advantacres  (t)ie  triumph  over  Napoleon),  ho  is  aiming,  with  hi^ 
undivided  force,  a  deadly  blow  at  our  growing  prosperity,  perhaps  at 
our  national  existence.''  This  is  ftom  a  President  who  had  declared 
war,  a  short  time  before,  with  the  expectation  of  oonqaering  CanadA  1 
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which  had  now  been  added  three  years  of  war.*  And 
in  thia  condition  she  had  been  left  by  the  general 
government  without  defense,  having  a  coast  of  seven 
hundred  miles  exposed  to  the  enemy.  That  ene- 
my, in  the  fall  triumph  of  hia  arras  over  Napoleon, 
was  gathering  his  forces  along  the  northern  frontier, 
and  spreading  his  navies  over  our  waters,  and  in 
the  very  sight  of  our  seaports.  Already  portions  of 
our  territory  were  in  his  possession,  and  our  towns 
and  villages  were  not  only  exposed,  but  some  of  them 
had  been  actually  subjected,  to  ravage  and  plunder. 

There  was  evidently  no  hope  but  in  the  people 
themselves.  The  general  government  had  abandoned 
them :  it  is  historical,  and  beyond  dispute,  that  while 
the  policy  of  the  Administration  allowed  and  encour- 

•  It  is  Blnrling  lo  look  buck  at  tlio  3iiaDciul  reoiird*  of  the  ooantiy  st 
t)i*M  time :  the  dexlructive  etTects  of  t)ie  embBiyo  ire  abundaatly  ac- 
(oBtcd  by  documentary  evideuso.  Tlio  eiporto  of  tlia  United  States  in 
ia07— that  i»,  before  the  enibar«o— were  |103,M3,558;  in  1308,  under 
the  i-ialiargo,  thoy  were  t3,4i;,000— adiminDtiaQ  of  a  buudred  tnillion* 
ID  n  Bingle  yoar  I  Tlie  whole  less  to  the  UniUil  States  in  tlio  desITiic- 
tlon  of  commerce,  alone—dnrinj  the  »ovcn  yean  of  enihnrgo,  non- 
intercaunge,  nou-importatiuu,  and  war — all  forming  one  Fyetisin,  auder 
Jcfferaon  and  Madi*on  democracy,  woiild  ahow  a  foiirful  gum— amount- 
ing to  hundreds  of  milhous.  To  tliis  is  to  be  added  the  var  expentiSB, 
tlic  depreciation  of  property,  tlie  wide-fprcad  devastation  of  proJuclivo 
euterprine,  Ac.,  Ac.  Lot  it  bo  understood  that  Nflw  England,  fVom 
her  posi^on,  tuok  more  than  her  relative  share  of  this  burden  ;  let  it 
bIkd  bo  unden-tood  tliat  aha  believed  all  these  niejuiures  to  have  bod 
a  niiiistor  origin ;  let  it,  furthenoore,  bo  beld  in  view,  that  oventK.  thus 
fiir,  liail  fulfilled  lier  predielians  as  to  the  dcntmctivo  tendency  of  this 
whole  polley ;  and  then  we  may  bo  prepared  to  ask  wlietlier  she  had 
net  a  right  to  call  totfethor  her  Wise  Men,  at  had  bcoa  beteut>toni  from 
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aged  the  democratic  governors  of  seyeral  States  to 
call  out  the  local  militia  for  defense,  permitting  them 
to  have  their  own  officers  and  paying  the  expenses 
thus  incurred,  a  totally  different  system  was  adopted 
in  respect  to  the  federal  States  of  New  England.  Here 
the  general  government  insisted  upon  the  exclusive 
control  of  military  movements,  and  flatly  refused  pay- 
ing the  militia,  because  they  were  not  placed  under 
the  command  of  United  States  officers.  What  was 
then  to  be  done?  This  was  the  anxious  question  in 
city,  village,  and  hamlet,  firom  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other.  The  people — ^the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple— were  agitated  with  a  deep  sense  of  injury,  of 
suffering,  of  anxiety.  In  this  state  of  things,  a  pro- 
ject was  suggested,  in  the  good  old  Puritan  county 
of  Hampshire,  in  Massachusetts,  which  resulted  in  the 
Hartford  Convention.  It  had  been  the  custom,  from 
time  immemorial — in  days  of  doubt  and  danger — for 
the  ijihabitants  of  the  Pilgrim  land  to  call  together 
their  wise  men,  to  seek,  by  counsel  and  co-operation, 
the  path  of  duty  and  deliverance.  The  history  of 
New  England  tells  us  that,  on  almost  every  page. 
Had  they  not  a  right  to  do  so  now  ?  Was  it  not 
natural  for  them  to  take  this  course — ^to  follow  the 
example  of  their  fathers?  Is  it  fair,  is  it  just,  is  it 
reasonable,  to  seek  any  other  motive  than  this,  which 
lies  open  and  plain  upon  the  face  of  things,  with  noth- 
ing to  contradict  it  ? 

T  have  a  few  more  words  to  say  on  that  subject^ 
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but  I  lay  them  aside  for  the  present,  that  I  may  com- 
plete my  chronological  memoranda  of  the  war.  This 
done,  I  will  give  you  my  recollections  of  that  famous 
or  infamous  assembly. 

It  was  now  evident  to  the  whole  country  that  we 
had  changed  positions  with  the  enemy.  At  the 
outset,  the  war  was  aggressive  on  our  part:  we 
had  sought  to  invade  and  conquer  a  i>ortion  of  his 
territoiy :  in  this  we  had  failed,  and  now  released 
from  his  embarrassments,  he  was  threatening  us  on 
all  sides,  thus  calling  upon  us  for  defense.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  Administration  now  felt  the  absolute 
necessity  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  close.  Great 
Britain  had  made  an  offer  to  treat  for  peace,  and  our 
government  accepted  it,  appointing  J.  Q.  Adams, 
Henry  Clay,  Jonathan  Russell,  Albert  Gallatin,  and 
J.  A.  Bayard,  as  Commissioners  for  that  object.  The 
instructions  at  first  given,  required  them  to  insist  upon 
a  withdrawal  of  the  pretensions  of  Great  Britain  to  the 
right  of  search  and  impressment — the  only  substantial 
object  of  the  war.  After  the  news  of  the  prostration 
of  Napoleon,  other  instructions  were  given,  direct- 
ing that  even  this  should  not  be  insisted  upon.  The 
agents  of  the  two  governments  met  at  Ghent,  in  Bel- 
gium, in  August.  As  we  had  withdrawn  every  ma- 
terial obstruction,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  finally  agreed 
upon  and  signed,  at  Ghent,  Dec.  24,  1814. 

The  news  of  this  event  did  not  reach  the  United 
States  until  the  11th  of  February,  1816 — a  space  of 
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tonv-mae  diye — Ibr  then  steam  navigatioa  had  not 
broogiit  tbe  Old  uid  New  Worid   witbia  !«□  d&n' 
BoiL     WKile  the  tklin^  of  peace  were  thos  laggii^ 
acroee  the  AtUntk,  the  mr  still  lowered  over  our 
ooaotrr.     It  wu  (»ofi  appareot  that  the  enemy  med- 
itaied  &  blov  u  some  portion  of  the  Southera  Sutei 
At  length,  lifter  Tihoos  movements,  aod  Bome  serere 
encoont^ra  with  oor  forces  ander  General  Jackson, 
the  British  genenl,  Packenham,  advanced  agatost 
the  American  iotreiichmeDts,  four  miles   below  New 
Orleans,  with  a  farce  of  twelve  tfaoosatid  men.    Their 
design  evidentlj  was  lo  capture  Kew  Orleans.     Be- 
hiDil  their  breastworks  of  bales  of  cotton,  six  thon- 
saod  Americans,  mostly  mnitia^  awaited  the  attack. 
It   came,   but  our  well-aimed  camiOB   and   deadly 
riSes  mowed  down  the  eoemy  like  a  scythe.     The 
plain  was  speedily  covered  with  the  dead  and  the 
dying.      General    Packenham   was  killed,   and   his 
successor,  Gibbs,  was  mortally  wounded.     The  Brit- 
ish troops — most  of  them  veterans,  and  conquerors 
in   many  a  bloody  field — were  panic-stricken,  and 
fled.    The  loss  on  their  side  was  seven  hundred  kill- 
ed and  one  thousand  wounded :  the  loss  on  ours  was 
seven  killed  and  six  wounded  I     The  Saxon  had  met 
the  Saxon  :  the  American  rifle  had  triumphed  ovei 
the  British  bayonet.     It  was  on  our  part  a  glorious 
victory ;   but  let  it  be  remembered,  that  it  was  in 

I  defense  of  our  territories — our  homes  and  firesides. 

I  The  moral  of  the  war  is  well  told  in  its  opening  and 
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[closing  Bcenes  :  in  attempting  conquest,  our  flag  was 
/  bumbled  at  Detroit ;  in  self-defense,  it  became  im- 
I  mortal  at  New  Orleans ! 

This  great  victory  on  the  part  of  General  Jackson 
— which  afterward  carried  him  into  the  presidential 
chair — took  place  on  the  8th  of  January,  1815 — 
fifteen  days  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 
The  rumor  of  this  triumph  had  reached  Washington, 
and  began  to  raise  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  coun- 
try; but  a  still  more  cheering  event  was  at  hand. 
As  I  have  already  stated,  the  news  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  arrived  in  New  York  on  the  11th  of  February, 
1815.  It  was  about  eight  o'clock  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, that  the  tidings  circulated  through  the  city.  I 
have  told  you  that  I  was  there.  In  half  an  hour 
after  the  news  reached  the  wharf,  Broadway  was  one 
living  sea  of  shouting,  rejoicing  people.  "  Peace ! 
peace  1  peace  1"  was  the  deep,  harmonious,  universal 
anthem.  The  whole  spectacle  was  enlivened  by  a  sud- 
den inspiration.  Somebody  came  with  a  torch :  the 
bright  idea  passed  into  a  thousand  brains.  In  a  few 
minutes,  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
were  marching  about  with  candles,  lamps,  torches — ■ 
making  the  jubilant  street  appear  like  a  gay  and 
gorgeous  procession.  The  whole  night  Broadway 
sang  its  song  of  peace.  We  were  all  democrats, 
all  federalists  I  Old  enemies  rushed  into  each  other's 
arms :  every  house  was  in  a  revel :  every  heart  seemed 
melted  by  a  joy  which  banished  all  evil  thought 
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and  feeling.  Nobody  asked,  that  happy  night,  what 
were  the  terms  of  the  treaty :  we  had  got  peace — that 
was  enough  I  I  moved  about  for  hours  in  the  ebbing 
and  flowing  tide  of  people,  not  being  aware  that  I 
had  opened  my  lips.  The  next  morning  I  foand  that 
I  was  hoarse  from  having  joined  in  the  exulting  cxj 
of  peace,  peace  I 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  all  the  churches  sent  up 
hymns  of  thanksgiving  for  the  joyous  tidings.  I  set 
out  in  the  stage-coach  on  Monday  morning  for  Con- 
necticut All  along  the  road,  the  people  saluted  xm 
with  swinging  of  hats  and  cries  of  rejoicing.  At 
one  place,  in  rather  a  lonesome  part  of  the  road,  a 
schoolmaster  came  out  with  the  whole  school  at  his 
heels  to  ask  us  if  the  news  was  true.  We  told  him 
it  was :  whereupon  he  tied  his  bandanna  pocket- 
handkerchief  to  a  broom,  swung  it  aloft,  and  the 
whole  school  hosannaed — "  Peace  1  peace  I"  At  all 
our  stopping-places,  the  people  were  gathered  to  re- 
joice in  the  good  tidings.  At  one  little  tavern,  I  look- 
ed into  a  room,  by  chance,  the  door  being  open,  and 
there  I  saw  the  good  wife,  with  a  chubby  boy  in  her 
lap — both  in  a  perfect  gale  of  merriment — ^the  child 
crying  out,  "  Peath !  peath  I"  Oh,  ye  makers  of  war, 
reflect  upon  this  heartfelt  verdict  of  the  people  in 
behalf  of  peace ! 

We  arrived  at  New  Haven  in  the  evening,  and  found 
it  illuminated :  the  next  day  I  reached  Hartford,  and 
there  was  a  grand  illumination  there.     The  news 
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spread  over  the  country,  carrying  with  it  a  wave  of 
shouts  and  rejoicings.  Boston  became  olamoroos 
with  pealiDg  bells ;  the  schooia  had  a  jubilee ;  the 
blockaded  shipping,  rotting  at  the  dilapidated  wharves, 
got  out  their  dusty  buntings,  and  these — ragged  and 
forloru^now  flapped  merrily  in  the  breeze.  At  night 
the  city  flamed  far  and  wide — from  Beacon-street 
down  the  bay,  telling  the  glorious  tale  even  nnto 
Cape  Cod.  So  spread  the  news  over  the  country, 
everywhere  carrying  joy  to  every  heart — with,  per- 
haps, a  single  exception.  At  Washington,  the  authors 
of  the  war  peeped  into  the  dispatches,  and  found  that 
the  treaty  had  no  stipulations  against  Orders  in 
Council,  Paper  Blockades,  or  Impressments  I  All 
that  could  be  maintained  was,  that  we  had  made 
war,  charging  the  enemy  with  very  gross  enormities, 
and  we  had  made  peace,  saying  not  one  word  about 
them !  Madison  and  his  party  had  in  fact  swal- 
lowed  the  declaration  of  war  whole,  and  it  naturally 
caused  some  uneasy  qualms  in  the  regions  of  diges- 
tion. "Let  us,  however,"  said  they,  "pat  a  good 
face  upon  it :  we  can  hide  our  shame  for  the  mcj- 
ment  in  the  smoke  of  Jackson's  victory ;  as  to  the 
rest,  why  we  can  brag  the  country  into  a  belief  that 
it  baa  beeu  a  glorious  war !"  Madison  set  the  exam- 
ple in  a  boasting  message,  and  his  party  organs  took 
up  the  tune,  and  have  played  it  bravely  till  the  pres- 
ent day. 
But  what  aaith  history — not  partisan  biitoiy,  not 
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history  addressed  to  Buncombe,  not  history  written 

in  Bubservient  demagogism  to  natjoaal  vanity — but 
history,  speaking  tbo  truth  and  fearing  not?  What 
saith  the  record  ?*  Assuredly  this,  that  the  war  had 
its  origiu  in  partisan  interests,  and  was  carried  on  in 
a  similar  spirit ;  that  it  was  the  war  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  uot  of  the  nation,  and  so  far  was  disastrous 
and  disgraceful.  It  was  begun  without  preparation,  it 
was  carried  on  in  weakness ;  it  was  characterized  by 
failure,  it  was  terminated  by  a  treaty  which  left  us 
where  we  began — save  only  that  a  hundred  millions 
of  doUara  and  thirty  thousand  lives  had  been  exf>end- 


■  I  commend  to  the  reader  ihe  followiDg  obeervBtiooB  Trom  a  ttinx 
■ad  sober  writer; 

"  An  inquiry  here  natnndl}'  snggesu  itself— as,  sfter  the  rerocation 
of  the  Britieb  Ordere  in  Council,  laiprestmeDC  wee  tlie  only  ^eviuca 
to  be  redressed  by  war ;  and  us  that  quct'tiou  nas  «ub«equenlly  wuTcd 
by  OUT  g:ovBrninenl  in  the  ncgotialiDn,  tchat  uro*  ^aimd  iji  tit  tear  f    It 

been  given  to  Great  Brilniu  of  our  onpaeity  auccossfully  to  resist  her 
power,  especially  upon  the  ocean,  where  she  hui  loug  claimed  a  vast 
•uporiorily  ;  end  that  ngunnintco  h.iJ  thus  been  furnished  aeainet  fo- 
tnre  aggression.  It  is  qiicalionable,  however,  if  the  rcsiiit  could  have 
been  known,  or  if  On,  unbuu/J.  touruuU  of  oar  oUtr  ^aUfnttt  had  pn- 
tailed,  ahtther  wartemld  have  ban  declartd.  Jefferion,  M^diton,  Gal- 
latin, Macoa,  and  Blh4ri,  teen  afapaeijic  ditpoaitura.  Tit  Uading  nut 
of  iht  adminittmtion  were  tnoicn  to  have  given  a  ttlucUlnt  eanetion  to 
lie  uar  pngett ;  hut  they  found  thrmtelcea  under  a  kind  of  nertiiitf  ta 
]/ield  lo  tAt  in^ultiH  goanff  politiclaat—Gii£/ioiin,  Clay,  and  a  nvnber 
of  eOiere — who,  itieat  eutprrted,  nvri  Hrieing  lo  turn  the  pofntlar  prtjn- 
diett  againH  Great  Brittiin  lo  their  own  political  advaiHa^t.  Whelhar 
the  nation  has  ever  obtained  an  eqaivaleut  for  the  tliirty  thousand  lives, 
and  the  hundred  millinns  of  money  expended  ;  for  the  loss  of  prop- 
tny  and  of  scver.J  j  ears  of  prosperous  commerce ;  fbr  the  depravation  o( 
'  the  public  niorols,  and  the  train  of  other  evils  inseparable  from  a  aute 
of  war,  la  a  question  which  at  least  aJmiU  of  a  reuooable  doabL"— 
rtHnv**  JjMhoan  Sialtmaik 
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ed  in  the  inglorious  struggle.  All  the  lights  of  this 
period  belong  to  the  people  or  to  the  opposition — all 
the  shadows  to  the  war-makers.  Hull's  surrender, 
Dearborn's  blunders,  Wilkinson's  abortions,  were  the 
work  of  the  Administration,  attempting  the  conquest 
of  Canada :  the  desecration  of  Washington  is  wholly 
chargeable  to  the  personal  weakness  and  pusillanim- 
ity of  the  President  and  his  cabinet.  The  glory  of 
the  navy  belongs  to  the  federalists,  who  were  its  fit- 
thers — the  democrats  being  its  open  and  avowed 
enemies  and  opposers :  the  victories  of  Plattsburg, 
Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans,  belong  not  to  the  spirit 
of  Madison,  who  would  conquer  Canada,  but  to  that 
spirit  which  is  indigenous  to  the  country,  to  the  people 
—democrats  and  federalists — everywhere — ^who  will 
fight  and  conquer  in  defense  of  our  soil,  even  though 
the  war  be  brought  upon  us  by  a  feeble  and  unpatri- 
otic government. 

Let  us  be  frank,  and  confess  the  truth :  the  war,  in 
the  aspects  in  which  history  thus  presents  it,  was  dis- 
graceful to  the  authors  of  it :  it  was,  in  many  respects, 
disastrous  to  the  country  ;  and  yet  it  has  left  us  some 
wholesome  lessons.  It  has  shown  the  danger  and 
folly  of  plunging  a  great  country  into  a  national  con- 
flict, for  narrow  and  selfish  purposes,  because — under 
such  circumstances — the  people  will  be  divided,  and 
it  will  be  a  partisan  and  not  a  patriotic  war ;  it  has 
put  on  record  another  instance  in  which  war  has  been 
declared  in  boasting,  and  ended  precisely  where  it  be- 
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gan,  after  years  of  violence,  sorrow,  and  bloodshed ; 
it  has  shown  our  weakness  in  a  war  of  conquest,  and 
our  strength  in  a  war  of  defense ;  it  has  shown  us 
that  the  sea  is  the  true  theater  upon  which  we  should 
ever  be  prepared  to  attack  and  repel  every  European 
enemy.  It  has  shown  us  that  without  preparation, 
and  with  divided  counsels,  we  are  weak,  but  that  with 
union  of  heart  and  proper  precautions,  we  need  not 
fear  any  combination  the  world  can  bring  against 
us.  It  has  shown,  also — ^in  connection  with  subse- 
quent events — the  superiority  of  peace  to  war,  even 
in  obtaining  the  ends  of  justice,  for  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  Daniel  Webster  extorted  from  Great  Brit- 
ain by  the  force  of  argument,  that  which  the  sword 
could  not  achieve.  His  letter  to  Lord  Ashburton* 
silenced,  and  doubtless  forever,  the  British  preten- 
sions to  the  "  right  of  search" — thus  demonstrating 
the  superiority  of  an  old  federal  quill,  to  all  the  gun- 
powder that  mere  Madison  democracy  could  com- 
mand I     The  pen  is  master  of  the  sword. 

And  now,  my  dear  C . . . .,  I  ask  you  in  all  serious- 


♦  This  remarkablo  letter — dated  Washington,  August  8,  1842 — will 
be  found  in  Mr.  Webster's  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  318.  Mr.  Everett  says, 
in  his  memoir  of  Mr.  Webster,  "The  reply  of  Lord  Ashburton  most 
be  considered  as  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  his  government ;"  that  is, 
acquiescence  in  the  American  doctrine  of  maritime  rights — that  the  flag 
of  a  country  renders  the  decks  of  its  ships  inviolable  against  visit  or 
search.  The  London  Times,  Standard,  &c.,  about  this  period,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  this  subject  was  finally  put  to  rest  by  Mr.  Webster's 
letter.  It  is  understood  that  Lord  Aberdeen  said  to  Mr.  Everett,  that 
Ita  argument  was  unanswerable :  it  has  been  effectively  anawered,  how- 
ever, by  quietly  yielding  to  its  dootiinee. 
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ness — ^is  it  not  time  for  that  arrogance  to  cease — ^which 
claims  for  democracy  all  the  patriotism,  all  the  sue 
cess,  all  the  glory  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  charges  upon 
federalism  a  uniform  course  of  secret  or  open  treason, 
with  the  responsibility  of  all  the  feilures,  disasters, 
and  disgraces  which  attended  the  conflict  ? 

Let  me  observe,  by  the  way,  that  I  do  not  condemn 
the  feelings  of  the  great  body  of  the  democrats,  in 
their  support  of  the  war.  Believing  it  to  be  just  and 
proper,  their  ardor,  their  patriotism,  their  perseve- 
rance in  the  maintenance  of  the  struggle,  were  hon- 
orable to  them.  I  do  full  homage  to  their  spirit,  to 
their  patriotism.  I  can  overlook  that  partisan  bigotry 
which  burned  in  their  bosoms  at  the  time,  and  even 
embittered  the  intercourse  of  society.  It  was  natural 
for  them  to  feel  indignant  at  the  conduct  of  those  who 
— holding  opposite  opinions — ^pursued  an  opposite 
course,  in  so  serious  a  question  as  that  of  war  with  a 
foreign  enemy.  Nor  was  their  example,  in  this  re- 
spect, very  different  from  that  of  the  federalists.  Both 
parties  were  wrought  into  a  kind  of  frenzy  by  the 
irritation  of  mutual  opposition  and  mutual  hostility. 

While  doing  this  justice  to  the  democracy,  I  claim 
the  same  candor  for  the  federalists.  They  acted  ac- 
cording to  their  convictions,  as  I  have  before  said, 
and  this  was  not  only  their  right  but  their  duty.  The 
doctrine  of  the  war  partisans,  holding  legal,  constitu- 
tional opposition  to  an  administration  which  has  de- 
clared war,  to  be  treason,  is  alike  dangerous  and 
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despotic.  A  war  may  be  declared  merely  to  serve  a 
party:  the  administration  may  be  base,  incompetent^ 
treacherous ;  yet,  if  this  doctrine  be  true,  the  people 
— having  lost  the  greatest  of  all  rights — the  right  to 
think,  speak,  and  act,  according  to  their  convictions 
— are  bound  to  give  a  blind  and  slavish  support  to 
those  who,  either  by  incompetence  or  corruption,  are 
leading  the  country  to  ruin. 

Let  me  invite  your  attention  to  the  principles  of 
New  England — ^the  federalists  of  New  England — as 
stated  by  Daniel  Webster,  in  a  Fourth  of  July  ora- 
tion, at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  a  few  days 
after  the  declaration  of  war : 

"  With  respect  to  the  war  in  which  we  are  now  involved,  the 
course  which  our  principles  require  us  to  pursue  can  not  be 
doubtful.  It  is  now  the  law  of  the  land,  and  as  such  we  are 
bound  to  regard  it.  Resistance  and  insurrection  fonn  no  part 
of  our  creed.  The  disciples  of  Washington  are  neither  tyrants 
in  power,  nor  rebels  out.  If  we  are  taxed  to  carry  on  this  war, 
we  shall  disregard  certain  distinguished  examples,*  and  shall  pay. 

•  This  was  an  allusion  to  the  Whisky  Rebellion  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1794,  which  Albert  Gallatin  —  one  of  Madison^a  cabinet, 
and  a  prominent  supporter  of  the  war — had  done  much  to  stimulate. 
The  inhabitants  of  that  quarter  were  chiefly  foreigners.  The  law 
which  offeuded  them  was  passed  by  Congress  in  1791,  and  laid  a  tax 
on  distilled  spirits — one  of  their  chief  products  at  that  time.  A  con- 
sivieruble  army  was  assembled  by  the  malcontents,  and  the  United 
States  revenue  oflBccrs  were  resisted,  whipped,  tarred  and  feathered. 
The  insurrection  was  finally  put  down  by  a  proclamation  issued  by  the 
President  (Washington),  and  the  marching  toward  the  scene  of  action 
of  a  respectable  body  of  militia,  under  Gov.  Lee,  of  Maryland. 

This  resistance,  however,  was  in  some  degree  pardonable,  consider* 
ing  the  general  ignorance  and  character  of  those  concerned  in  it,  and 
oonaidering,  also,  that  the  general  government  had  just  gone  into  op- 
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If  onr  peraonal  senrioes  are  required,  we  shal]  yield  them  to  the 
precise  extent  of  our  constitntional  liability.  At  the  same  time 
the  world  may  be  assnred  that  we  know  onr  rights  and  shall 
exercise  them.  We  shall  express  our  opinions  on  this  as  on 
every  measure  of  government,  I  trust  without  passion,  I  am  cer- 
tain without  fear.  We  have  yet  to  hear  that  the  extravagant 
progress  of  pernicious  measures  abrogates  the  duty  of  opposition, 
or  that  the  interest  of  our  native  land  is  to  be  abandoned  by  us 
in  the  hour  of  the  thickest  danger  and  most  necessity.  By  the 
exercise  of  our  constitutional  right  of  suffrage — ^by  the  peaceful 
remedy  of  election — we  shall  seek  to  restore  wisdom  to  our  oomi- 
cils,  and  peace  to  our  country."* 

That  was  the  federal  doctrine,  and  that  the  federal 
practice.    Now  I  put  it  to  your  conscience — is  not 

eration,  and  called  for  nnaocustomed  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  was  otherwise  in  the  case  of  Soath  Carolina,  when,  in  the  aa- 
tumn  of  1882,  she  made  a  general  movement  to  resist  the  tariff  laws  of 
Congress,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  unconstitutional.  This  course  had 
been  recommended  by  a  convention  and  various  public  meetings,  and 
the  legislature  of  the  State,  meeting  soon  after,  sanctioned  these  views. 
The  tariff  acts  were  declared  null  and  void,  and  in  order  to  resist  their 
execution,  active  measures  were  adopted  to  arm  the  citizens.  The  dty 
of  Charleston  became  at  once  a  great  military  dep>ot,  and  the  whole  State 
was  bristling  with  bayonets.  Col.  Uayne,  who,  a  short  time  before,  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  had  arraigned  the  members  of  the  Hart- 
ford Convention  as  traitors,  now  became  governor  of  the  State,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  directing  this  formidable  treason.  Mr.  Calhoun 
resigned  the  vice-presidency,  and  accepted  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  for  the 
purpose  of  there  vindicating  the  conduct  of  his  State.  This  fearful 
blow,  aimed  directly  at  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  was  averted  by 
what  is  called  the  Compromise  of  Mr.  Clay — which,  in  point  of  fact,  con- 
sisted in  forcing  the  general  government  to  3rield  to  a  menace  of  rebel- 
lion. The  movement  was  so  far  successful,  that  it  cherished  the  seeds 
of  Nullification,  which  had  been  widely  sown  by  Jefferson  and  his  as- 
sociates in  the  Southern  States ;  and  at  the  present  day,  its  doctrines 
may  be  considered  att  held  by  a  majority  of  the  democratic  party  there. 
Compare  all  this  with  the  conduct  of  New  England  federalism  I 

♦  See  the  New  York  Evening  Post  for  July  21, 181»— where  thb  ii 
held  to  be  sound  federal  doctrine. 
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this  more  manly,  more  American,  more  in  the  spirit 
of  true  liberty,  than  the  slavish  doctrine  which  holds 
every  man  to  be  a  traitor  who  does  not  support  the 
administration — ^good  or  bad,  wise  or  unwise — even 
against  his  honest  convictions?* 

li^  then,  the  people  of  New  England  had  a  right  to 
follow  their  convictions, what  was  their  actual  conduct? 
Look  closely  into  the  history  of  the  times — ^peruse  the 
acts  of  legislatures,  the  doings  of  authorized  public 
assemblies — ^and  you  will  find  a  uniform,  unswerving 
loyalty  to  the  Constitution,  the  country,  and  the  laws. 
The  federalists  of  New  England  did  not — ^like  Albert 
Gallatin  and  other  democrats,  afterward  supporters  of 
the  war,  and  believers  in  the  doctrine  that  opposition 
is  treason — rise  in  rebellion,  and  seek  to  overthrow  the 
government.  They  did  not — like  Calhoun,  another 
democrat,  and  one  of  the  chief  authors  of  the  war,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  promoters  of  this  gag-law  of  con- 
science—array the  States  in  arms,  and  cry  out  for  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union  I  They  did  not — as  is  now 
the  fashion,  even  with  certain  democrats  in  full  com- 
munion with  the  party — claim  that  the  Union  shall  be 


*  If  we  admit  this  doctrine,  that  opposition  to  an  administration  in 
time  of  war  is  treason,  then  Chatham,  who  advocated  the  cause  of 
America  in  the  British  Parliament,  during  the  BevolutioB,  was  a  trai- 
tor ;  Lamartine,  Cavaignao,  and  Victor  Hugo,  who  opposed  Louis  Napo- 
leon^B  vrar  for  the  suppression  of  the  Roman  Republic,  were  traitors ; 
all  the  friends  of  liberty,  who,  from  time  immemorial,  have  opposed 
the  wars  of  their  respective  governments  for  the  perpetuation  of  tyran- 
ny, are  to  be  inscribed  iu  the  list  of  traitors.  Certainly  democracy  errs  in 
employing  despotism  and  injustice,  under  the  pretense  of  propagatin^c 
liberty.    There  is  no  surer  way  to  make  liberty  itself  feared  and  hated 
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torn  asunder,  whenever  the  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment does  not  altogether  please  them.  No :  their 
standard  of  duty  was  higher  than  that — resistance  and 
insurrection  formed  no  part  of  their  creed  or  their 
conduct :  they  were  taxed,  and  they  paid ;  their  per- 
sonal services  were  required,  and  they  rendered  them 
to  the  extent  of  their  constitutional  liability ;  they 
defended  the  country,  and  even  the  property  of  the 
United  States,  when  the  general  government  was 
powerless  to  protect  them ;  they  stood  by  the  Con- 
stitution, as  a  thing  too  sacred  to  be  violated,  even 
under  the  extremest  oppression  of  what  they  deemed 
an  unwise  and  unpatriotic  government  I 

Who,  then,  has  a  right  to  accuse  them  of  treason? 
Not  the  NuUifier,  nor  the  Disunionist,  nor  the  Seces- 
sionist—  all  clamorous  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Union,  whenever,  in  their  opinion,  the  government 
is  not  properly  administered ;  surely  no  member  of  a 
party,  which  holds  in  its  bosom,  and  cherishes  as  in 
full  fellowship,  individuals  who  are  chiefly  distin- 
guished for  bearing  these  names,  and  for  asserting 
and  propagating  these  doctrines  I  Strange  is  it — 
passing  strange — that  from  the  beginning — in  peace 
or  war — New  England  Federalism  should  have  fur- 
nished a  steady  example  of  loyalty  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  that — springing  from  her  bosom,  and  ex- 
pressive of  her  spirit — she  should  have  given  to  this 
country  the  acknowledged  Champion  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  Union ;  that  at  the  same  time,  South- 
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NOTE  I. 

Tovm  of  JRidpefield, 

This  town  liee  about  sixty  miles  northeast  of  New  York,  and  fortj 
northwest  of  New  Haven.  There  is,  as  I  have  elsewhere  stated,  in 
the  Library  of  the  AtheQeum  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  a  manuscript  work, 
entitled  *'  A  Statistical  Account  of  Ridgefield,  in  the  county  of  Fair 
field,  drawn  up  by  Rev.  Samuel  Goodrich,  from  minutes  furnished 
by  a  number  of  his  parishioners,  a.  d.  1800."  From  this  account  I 
give  the  following  extracts : 

'*  Ridgefield  was  located  to  twenty-nine  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  of  Milford  and  Norwich,  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  on  the  13th  of  May,  1708.  Various  patents  were  grant- 
ed, and  the  soil  rights  of  these  were  purchased  of  the  Indians  at  differ- 
ent times.  The  first  was  made  of  Caloonah^  the  sachem,  and  others,  the 
condition  being  one  hundred  pounds.  The  boundaries  of  the  town, 
fixed  about  tlio  year  1783,  lefl  it  of  an  oblong  shape,  about  fifteen  miles 
long  and  three  to  five  miles  wide :  including  the  two  parishes  of  Ridge- 
bury  and  Ridgefield  proper. 

**  There  is  the  appearance  of  several  Indian  graves  at  a  place  called 
Norrou^s  Ridge ;  and  one  elevation  retains  its  Indian  name  of  Arproona 
— high  or  lofty.  Several  ponds  also  retain  their  Indian  designations,  as 
TJmpewauge,  Mammemusquah,  Nisopach,  <&c.  There  is  but  one  Indian 
man  in  the  town.  One  died  here  two  years  ago,  aged  about  96.  In 
1799,  there  were  ten  common  schools  and  four  hundred  and  thirty-three 
scholars.  There  are  three  foreigners — all  paupers:  J  agger,  an  English- 
man, ninety-five  years  old,  who  served  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
in  the  battle  of  CuUoden,  1746,  and  was  in  Flanders,  in  the  same  regi- 
ment, previous  to  thit*  battle. 

"  The  general  form  of  the  land  is  in  gently  swelling  ridges,  extend- 
ing from  north  to  south.  High  Ridge,  in  the  central  part,  called  Can- 
dito  by  the  Indians,  is  very  elevated ;  from  this  the  mountains  west  of 


the  Hudson,  aiiil  W«*t  Rook,  oeti  New  liftvcn — »  view  tight;  tailm  In 
diuiicur— •»  to  bfs  sMn  !□   Tur  weather;    Lang  Iiluid  fiouad   utao, 

from  Bfty  to  •ixty  tuUes,  is  vinible.  Tlifl  w»l«ra  flowing  from  Ifaia  hill, 
flow  Bomo  Mulhcutorl;  into  Ibc  Sound,  sod  some  toulliweitertj  idcii 
tbe  Madum,  hj  the  rivsra  'Hliciu  ud  CTotoa.  Tho  Uttor,  in  Art,  ba 
ila  KDTM  hf  ra. 

.Byitb.di- 

ii  •alnkxlona.  Formeri;  there  were  bear,  deer,  sod  waive*,  bat  IhcM 
luie  diMppetrod.  Bacoons.  TUioas  kiuds  or  M)Qirrels,  nbbitt,  Ac-, 
are  pleatifal,  tsalw  quaiU,  putridgui,  An.  The  Socks  of  wiiit-pi^eoiu, 
IbnaerljF  vsiy  abuoduit,  now  mike  their  migntioiu  more  to  the  w»t 
thsa  (brmerl;." 

PutI;  boca  tba  jocnment,  and  pariJ;  &am  notes  (iirDiilied  me  bj 
Hr.  A.  Reoseqaie.  of  RidgeBeld,  I  take  (he  follawing  memDruielB  : 

Mmitten  <tf  the  Firtt  Obnffre^lional  Ohureh  in  Rid^^fitld. 
Rev,  Thomas  Uawlej,  •(  [Torlhampton,  the  first  miaiiter,  and  oij< 
of  the  first  ecttUrs,  instalW  in  ITU,  and  died  ITIID. 
Rer.  JoDathan  Ingersoll,  installed  1140.  d[ed  17T8. 
RcT.  Samuel  Qoodricb,  ordained  17BS,  dismissed  1311. 
R«T,  S.  M.  Phelps,  "        1817,         "         1889. 

Rev.  a  O.  Silleck,  *'        1831,         "         1887. 

Rer.  Joseph  Fuller,  ■        1S3B,        "         1S43. 

RsT.  Jamee  A.Hawiey,         "        ,         "         , 

ReT.  Clinton  Clark,  "        ,  the  present  pastor. 

Some  of  the  Inha^ilanlt  of  RiAgtjUli,  noticed  in  the  preceding 


Rev.  JoHatHaK  iMoiBSOLt  was  a  native  of  Uilford.  graduated  at 
Tale  College  in  17se,  and  died  1778,  while  in  the  minisiry  at  Ridge- 
field.  He  joined  the  colonial  troops  as  chaplain,  on  Lake  Champlain, 
in  17S8 ;  be  was  much  respected  in  the  army,  and  exerted  an  ex- 
cellent influence  on  the  soldierB.  He  left  behind  him  a  name  hon- 
ored fur  purity,  learning,  eloquence,  and  devotion  to  his  duty,  in  the 
village  where  the  greater  part  of  bis  life  was  sjieiit.  From  an  elec- 
tion sermon,  wLich  I  find  in  the  Library  of  tbe  Unrtfurd  Atbeneum, 
it  would  appear  that  be  was  master  of  a  very  felicitous  style  of 
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Rev.  Jonathan  Ingersoll  died  Oct  2, 17*78,  in  the  65th  year  of  his 
age.  Dorcas  Moss,  his  wife,  died  Sept.  29, 1811,  in  the  86th  year  of 
her  age.     They  had  ten  children,  as  follows : 

Sarah,  bom  Oct  28,  1741 — married Lee. 

Dorcas,  born  Oct.  16,  1748 — married Andrews. 

Jonathan,  born  April  16,  1747 — married  Miss  Isaacs. 

Mary,  bom  Dec  20,  1748 — ^married Hooker. 

Abigail,  born  May  7,  1761 — ^married  CoL  D.  Olmstead. 

Joseph,  born  Aug.  11,  1763 — deaf  and  dumb— not  married. 

Hannah,  bom  April  9,  1766 — married Raymond. 

Esther,  bom  Aug.  10,  1760 — ^married  Lieut  Olmstead. 

Moss,    bom  June  9,  1763 — deaf  and  dumb— married  Mies  Smith. 

Anne,  bom  April  5, 1765 — married  Gen.  Joshua  Emg,  died  1888. 

Gkn.  Joshua  Eino  was  bom  at  Braintree,  Colony  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  24th  of  November,  1758.  He  entered  the  army  of  the  Revo- 
lution, a  mere  boy,  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities  between  the 
colonies  and  the  mother  country.     On  the  formation  of  Sheldon's 


and  fhmished  to  me  by  Hon.  B^  L  IngerBoIl,  of  New  Haven,  will  be  read  with 
interest: 

**  BiDOKnvLD,  Jane  9th,  a.  d.  1768. 

**Dbar  Bbothkr: — Years  from  Hartford,  the  Ist  instant,  came  safe  to  hand  bj 
Mr.  Olmstead,  for  which  I  am  heartily  obliged  to  yoa.  I  remarked  in  particular 
yoar  observing  something  of  heaviness  in  my  ooantenance  at  parting  with  yoa  at 
New  Haven— apon  which  I  would  observe  that  this  bidding  farewell  is  a  difflcuit 
thing,  and  tends  g^^atly  to  move  the  passions.  This  sin  being  a  natural  infirmity, 
yon  Mrill  easily  overlook.  Blessed  be  God,  I  am  neither  disheartened  nor  elevated, 
but  enjoy  a  good  temper  of  mind,  and  can,  I  think,  put  my  life  in  the  hands  of  Qod 
and  go  forth  fl-eely  and  cheerftilly,  in  so  important  though  dangerous  an  enterprise. 
I  have  this  day  received  a  line  from  Col.  Wooster,  by  which  I  am  informed  that  I 
must  be  at  Norwalk  to-morrow,  in  order  to  embark  for  Albany.  I  am  ready,  and 
rejoice  at  the  news.  He  also  informs  me  that  you  are  appointed  agent,  and  have 
accepted,  at  which  I  greatly  rejoice,  and  hope  your  courage  will  hold  out,  and  de- 
sire that  yon  will  be  made  a  blessing  to  your  coantry  and  government  in  this  im- 
portant undertaking.  The  office  is  very  honorable,  and  I  hope  will  be  profitable  to 
you  and  the  government  By  no  means  revise,  but  look  upon  It  as  a  favor  of 
Providence.  To  love  Qod  with  all  oar  heart  and  our  neighbor  ss  ouraelve^  is  the 
great  gospel  command.  And  to  be  impressed  in  such  an  important  affair,  must  be 
looked  upon  as  a  favor  from  Heaven ;  for  the  voice  of  the  people  (to  Judge  ration  • 
ally)  is  the  voice  of  God,  when  they  look  to  lilm  for  his  Influence  and  direction. 

'*Tour  family  need  you  and  desire  you,  and  so  does  mine  me;  bat  private  mat- 
ters must  submit  to  the  public  good.  Sister,  I  hope,  will  quietly  acquiesce — from 
a  view  of  your  usefulness,  though  it  be  a  piece  of  great  self-deniaL  I  could  wish 
yoa  had  had  the  small-pox — a  terror  to  the  world ;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  best  to 
go  to  Doctor  Hanson,  on  Long  Island,  and  inocolate— and  was  I  not  going  abroad 
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regiment  of  dngoons,  he  wm  made  a  oomet^  and  afterward  a  tiea- 
tenant^  in  which  capacity  he  oontinued  daring  the  war,  ever  si]»> 
taining  the  character  of  a  brave  officer.  Being  stationed  on  the 
lines  of  Connecticut  and  Westchester  oounty,  New  York,  he  became 
attached  to  this  part  of  the  coontry,  and  after  the  peace  of  1783,  he 
settled  in  Ridgefield,  in  the  mercantile  business,  commencing  ia 
company  with  lieut  James  Dole  of  the  same  regiment,  and  after- 
ward marrying  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Jonathan 
Ingersoll,  April  18th,  1784.  He  was  several  years  a  member  of  the 
Assembly,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Convention  in  1818,  which 
framed  the  State  Constitution.    He  died  August  IS,  1839.* 

M I  am,  I  woald  go  and  be  with  yoo.  With  reepect  to  csationa  and  adrioe  joa 
give,  I  accept  them  well,  and  wonld  give  the  same  to  joo.  And  so^  my  brother, 
go  in  the  fear  of  Ood— be  tme  to  year  trust,  and  fbrewelL  Whether  we  lee  eadi 
other  in  this  life  or  not,  let  os  Uhot  to  meet  in  glory. 

**I  remain  your  affectionate  brother, 

"JONATHAN  INGERSOLL 
**  P.  S. — We  are  all  well   Send  oar  oomplimenta,  partlealarly  oar  lore  to  Doreaa^ 
and  tell  her  to  lire  in  the  kmr  of  Qod. 
"J ARID  bfOKssoLL,  EsQ., New  Haven." 

*  The  following  portion  of  a  letter,  written  to  a  friend  by  Gen.  King,  dated  Jane 
19th,  1S17,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  captare  of  Andr6,  will  be  found  intereeting: 

"  I  was  the  first  and  only  officer  who  had  charge  of  him  whilst  at  the  head- 
qaarters  of  the  second  regiment  light  dragoons,  which  was  then  at  Esq.  Gilbert's, 
South  Salem,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y.  He  was  brought  np  by  an  adjutant  and 
four  men  belonging  to  the  Connecticut  militia,  under  command  of  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Jameson.  He  was  on  the  lines  in  a  character  under  the  di$gnis«d  name 
of  John  Anderson;  he  looked  somewhat  like  a  re<luced  gentleman;  his  small- 
clothes were  nankeen,  with  handsome  white-top  boots;  in  part  his  dre«  was 
military,  his  coat  purple,  witlt  gold  lace,  worn  somewhat  threadbare ;  he  wore  a 
small-brimmed,  tarnished  beaver  on  his  head;  he  wore  his  hair  in  a  queue  with  a 
long  black  band,  and  his  clothes  were  somewhat  dusty.  In  this  garb  I  took  charge 
of  him  to  breakfast.  My  barber  came  in  to  dress  me,  after  which  I  requested  him 
to  undergo  the  same  operation,  which  he  did.  When  the  ribbon  was  taken  fh>m 
his  hair,  I  oltserved  a  fall  of  powder ;  this  circumstance,  with  others  that  occurred, 
induced  me  to  believe  I  hafl  no  ordinary  person  in  charge.  He  requested  permis- 
aion  to  take  to  the  bed  while  hie  shirt  and  small-clothes  could  be  washed ;  I  told 
him  it  was  needleSA,  for  a  change  was  at  his  service,  which  he  accepted.  We  were 
close  pent  np  in  a  bedroom,  with  a  sentinel  at  the  door  and  window ;  there  was  a 
epRcious  yard  before  the  door,  which  he  detiired  he  might  be  permitted  to  walk  in 
with  me.  I  accordingly  disponed  of  my  guard  in  such  manner  as  to  prevent  an 
escape,  and  while  walking  together  he  observed  that  he  must  make  a  confidant  of 
somebody,  and  he  knew  not  a  more  proper  i>er8on  than  rnvvelf^  as  I  had  offered  to 
befriend  a  stranger  in  distress.  After  settling  the  point  between  ourselves,  he  told 
me  who  he  was,  and  gave  me  a  short  account  of  himself  firom  the  time  he  was 
taken  at  St  Johns,  in  1775,  to  that  time.  He  requested  pen  and  ink,  and  wrote 
Immediately  to  Gen.  Washington,  declaring  who  he  was.     About  midnight  tb« 
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General  Eing^s  children  were  as  follows : 

Catherine,  married  to  William  Hawley,  of  Ridgefield. 

Frances,  married  to  Rev.  Wm.  Neill,  D.  D^  of  Philadelphia ;  died 
October,  1882. 

Sophia,  married  to  William  McHarg,  of  Albany ;  died  March,  1838. 

John  Francis,  not  married ;  died  1838.     Once  State  Senator. 

Charles  Clark,  not  married;  died  Jan,    1864. 

Rufus  H.,  married  to  Miss  Laverty,  of  New  York,  and  settled  at 
Albany. 

Joshua  Ingersoll,  not  married.  Once  State  Senator;  resides 
in  the  family  mansion  at  Ridgefield. 

Anne  Maria,  married  to  Elisha  W.  Skinner,  of  Albany. 

Mary  Ann;  died  November,  1828. 

Grace. 

Deacon  Elisha  Hawlkt  was  bom  March  14,  1759.  He  was  the 
son  of  Thomas  Hawley,  Jr.,  and  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Haw- 
ley,  first  pastor  in  that  place,  and  one  of  those  who  settled  it,  and 
who  removed  from  Northampton,  where  the  family  had  been  located 
since  their  emigration  from  England.  Elisha  Hawley  lost  his  father 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  four  years  afterward  was  drafted  for  ser- 
vice in  the  struggle  with  Great  Britain,  and  was  sent  to  New  York 
for  the  defense  of  that  city.  His  regiment  was  stationed  at  Cor- 
laer's  Hook,  and  the  British  sent  up  a  part  of  their  fleet  to  cut  off 
its  retreat  The  colonel,  however,  refused  to  quit  his  post  without 
orders  from  his  superior  officer.  When  they  were  received,  their 
retreat  was  so  hasty,  as  to  oblige  the  men  to  throw  away  their 
muskets  and  knapsacks.  The  vigor  of  our  young  soldier,  with  an 
appreciative  sense  of  their  use,  allowed  him  to  retain  his,  which  the 
colonel  was  glad  to  share  with  him,  when  at  night,  on  the  North 
River,  without  blankets,  they  were  exposed  to  the  peltings  of  a  vio- 
lent storm.  At  daybreak  next  morning,  they  took  up  their  march  for 
Harlem  Heights,  out  of  reach  of  the  enemy.  Here  they  made  their 
first  meal  on  flour  cakes  baked  on  the  stones  in  the  sun.  Young 
Hawley  was  next  engaged  in  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  the  enemy 
from  Danbury,  where  they  had  been  to  destroy  stores,  Ac. 

express  returned,  with  orders  from  Gen.  Washington  to  Col.  Sheldon,  to  send 
Msjor  Andr6  immediately  to  heod-qaarters.  I  started  with  him,  and  before  I  got 
to  North  Salem  meeting-house,  met  another  expre>s,  with  a  letter  to  the  officer 
commanding  the  partj  who  had  Mi^or  Andr6  in  charge ;  this  letter  directed  a  cir- 
enitoos  roQte  to  head-quarters,  for  fear  of  a  reci^tiire — which  order  was  compiled 
with." 


im 
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b  11M,  al  Ibe  ae*  of  tventj-WTCo,  b«  vm  married  t 
Js-l>an,  of  Binlford.  TbcT  ha4  (ii  (ana,  t«v  mlf  of  « 
BkoHlf  •fur  tli^r  aulrimoDMl  ■llianie,  lie  and  bia  putnar  il 
the  PrabjtvriaD  cbnrch:  he  «M  afterward  elected  ti 
deaoiD.  trliich  he  held  during  Ult,  Being  a  raan  of  very  tempenU 
and  repiUj  life,  he  eiijoj'ed  uiiiotemj'ted  beallh.  which,  with  Ui 
habitfl  4if  indiutry,  contriboted  to  give  him  that  vigor  of  bodr  aod 
niBd  whiek  made  him  ao  remarkable  in  the  1at«r  ytan  of  hi*  Ufa, 
In  tba  «">»""»  priorto  hie  death,  at  the  age  of  iiinet}''ODe,  he  ■uoIJ 
vwk  naarif  all  daj  with  hi*  men  id  the  fitrld.  It  wsa  the  deuce  J 
keapiDg  kimaelf  employed  that  led  to  the  expnture  whieli  cuiwid 
hie  death.  On  a  ebill  October  daj  he  aocooipaaied  hie  mcD  to  hb 
vuode,  (u  direct  the  cuttin);  of  timber,  taldog  with  him  hii  aAernooa 
nea),  and  remaining  until  the  day  iraa  far  advantvd.  Here  it 
caugbt  cold  from  the  inoUaeacy  of  the  weathet.  vhieb  retnlted 
in  hta  deceue  In  tJie  followiog  April,  IBBO. 

Not  oulj  wu  Mr.  liawltj  active  in  proiuotiDg  faia  own  intereat^ 
but  he  ehnwed  equal  zeal  in  awirting  bii  neighbora.  rinting  tha 
eick,  and  irorking  for  the  interests  of  the  commuailj  in  wliich  he 
Uved.  His  faculties  vere  unimpaired  to  the  last :  hie  releacion  o( 
memory  vaa  such  (list  be  vould  quote  passages  from  scHptar^ 
chapter  and  verge,  and  would  delight  bis  grand-children  by  singing 
to  them  the  songs  and  hymns  of  his  youth.  On  tbe  celebralion  of 
the  Fourth  of  July,  1839,  in  his  native  Tillage,  he  was  called  upon 
to  address  the  people,  vbich  be  did,  directing  hia  conversation 
moetly  to  the  young — telling  them  of  their  responaibilitiea  to  God 
and  their  country,  and  that  upon  them  depended  its  future  welfare; 
winding  up  with  the  kindly  hint  couUined  in  that  little  verse— 
"A  lillle  firai  irel]  tilled, 


aod  closing  with  ainging,  in  an  audible  voice,  "  Hail  Columbia,'  Ac 
One  of  the  leading  characteriatics  of  hia  life  was  his  endeavor  to 
follow  strictly  the  golden  rule  of  "Doing  nnlo  olhers,"  Ac;  and  in 
all  hia  business  transactions  witii  bis  relli>w-men,  his  constant  exer- 
oise  of  mind  was  lest  he  elmuld  ebargc  bis  neighbor  more  than  the 
article  was  actually  worlli. 

Ill  relation  to  liis  piety,  1  quote  from  the  obituary  sketch  written 
by  Rev.  Mr.  CInrk,  of  Kidgeliuld  ;  "Throughout  bis  whole  life  he  was 
Untiriug  aud  assiduoua  in  the  performance  of  every  Christian  and 
tocial  duty.    He  wu  alwoya  abounding  in  the  work   oF  the  Lord, 
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whether  it  connBted  in  TiBiting  the  sick,  relieriogthe  poor,  promoting 
peace  among  his  neighbors  and  brethren,  contributing  freely  to  be- 
nevolent objects,  or  in  prajers  and  labor  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
church  with  which  he  was  connected,  and  Zion  at  large.  The  mem- 
ory of  his  name  will  long  be  fragrant  among  the  people  where  he 
lived  and  died.  They  feel  as  if  their  best  friend  and  counsellor  had 
been  taken  away,  and  many  acknowledge  his  influence,  under  Christ, 
for  their  hopes  which  they  are  permitted  to  cherish** 

Having  at  one  time  held  the  post  of  chorister  in  the  church,  ho 
would  often  in  his  old  age,  in  the  absence  of  the  leader,  set  the 
music  for  the  hymn. 

His  widow,  at  the  age  of  ninety-five,  still  lives  (1866),  and  en 
joys  remarkably  good  health. 

The  children  of  Deacon  Hawley  were  as  follows : 

Elisha,  Judson,  Irad,  Daniel,  Stiles,*  Chauncey.  Irad  and  Jud- 
son — ^now  living — have  been  successful  merchants  in  New  York. 

*  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  MISBIONART. 

The  Bev.  Stiles  Hawley  was  drowned  In  eroating  the  Kaskaskla  riyer,  Ulinuf^ 
January  SOth,  1880. 

Ck>Id  sweep  the  waters  o*er  thee  I 

Thou  hast  found, 
liid  all  the  ardor  of  thy  yonthfal  zeal. 
And  self-devotion  to  the  Saviour's  cause. 
An  unexpected  bed.    The  Ice-swoln  tides 
Of  the  Kaskaskla,  shall  no  more  resound 
To  the  wild  struggles  of  thy  (ktllng  steed. 
In  the  deep  plunge  that  gave  thy  soul  to  God  I 

Say,  in  thy  joume3ring8  o'er  the  snow-dad  waste 

Of  yon  lone  prairie,  un  that  fearfbl  day 

When  Death  strode  by  thy  side,  where  roamed  thy  thoughts  t 

Upon  thine  angel  mission  ?  or  the  scenes 

Of  distant  home,  with  all  its  sheltering  trees, 

And  voice  of  tonefUl  waters  ?    Didst  thou  hope^ 

When  Heaven's  pure  seed  should  blossom  in  the  vrild 

Of  the  far  Ulinois,  once  more  to  sit 

Beside  its  hearth-stone,  and  recount  thy  toils, 

Mingling  thy  prayers  with  those  who  fondly  nursed 

Thy  tender  infkncy  ? 

Now  there  sre  tears 
In  that  abode,  whene'er  thy  cherished  name 
Escapes  the  trembling  Up.    Oh,  ye  who  mourn 
With  heavy  temples  o'er  the  smitten  son, 
Slain  in  his  Saviour's  service,  know  that  pain 
Shall  never  vex  him  more.    Peril  and  change, 


Cat.  fwa^  BuKUT  ma  befm  H 
St.  1S31.  Uii  MMBtatMioB  ■•  oofax 
ITTI,  Mfncd  bT  J«la  J«v.  tli«ii  Pr« 

wo  M  Knh.! -f  tfa.  iii.(ritt  itf  a 

Hm  ddUraa  vise  u  foll«vi: 
HuUt.  Jalwt.  riubp.  ErthM.  BnU 

^Onu  TnroTHT  Eixlu  vdb  borr 
WH  K  R*pn«*iitiitiTc  in  ilit  Genen 
wul  PoMtnulef  for  Dun^,  vraik 
Bii  ehil.b'en  wen  u  faUowt : 

Davi-1,  Burritd  lo  E«t 
Etlber.  mKrried  lo  Ju 
Walter,  manied  to  B 
Hurt.  miu-ri«t  lo  Phil 
Sanh,  Biftmed  to  Imu 
Williuu,  not  muried. 
Amu,  mtrrieil  to  A.  1 

Jom  BiLDVui,  "  OraDtbur,"  born 

DiAooK  iSatiu:(  Olwstkad,  Jied  i 
Jfear  or  his  *ge. 

I>iA(vir  Ji>a>  Bekediot.  died  Jnlj 

his  "eB, 

Dk  PnaT,  died  Ma;  Sl^t,  1S33,  : 
Dk.  B»e>,  died  March  31b1,  ISHi 
SMnm  Stkbukb,  died  Uurdi  37tli 


And  iiiiitsr>  Mwt  mi  mn 
And  »Bh[  <n*n— whu  an 
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NOTE  n. 

Elizur  Goodrich,  D.J).*  arid  kit  Family. 

The  following  ii  extracted  from  the  note*  to  ProfeMor  Fovler*! 
Mrnian.  which  hu  been  mentioned  in  a  former  part  of  thii  work : 

"  The  Hev.Eliinr  Goodrich,  D.  D.  the  second  pastor  of  the  ohnroh  lu 
Durham,  was  a  native  of  Slepne;,  since  called  Bockj  Hill,  a  parish  of 
Wethsraflsld,  Coon.,  where  he  w«a  bomfrom  areapoetablolina  of  ancea- 

•  Wben  t  *ai  In  Eo^and  Id  ISU,  I  Tlalted  Goodrich  Ctetla,  a  raw  rallH  w«K 
of  BoflB,  Id  the  couDly  of  Rcnibrd.  To  looking  u  the  guide-book  which  T  pnr- 
ehiHd  at  the  place,  it  appeaiad  that  thia  adlOce  wu  of  Kme  hlatorlal  cakbrltr.  It 
having  tfeD  founded  bj  Godiii^  dnundazil  of  one  of  (Ls  luidrd  pToprlflon  r^ 
corded  in  King  Wnilgni'i  "  Dianudiijr  Buak.~  Tbi  name  Ooddc  became  cIiuikkI 
atBntloOodcrlbtbrb  to  Ooadric,  and  flnallr  to  Goodrich,  vbkli  it  held  In  the 
time  ot  CropivclL  Tbe  owoer  at  that  perio-l,  atlmnlated  by  the  ipirtt  ai  well  aa 
Bldttl  bj  the  puFM  of  a  Cilt 


aportianorihannrlliern  vill,  ItaurreDdered.   From  that  tli 
Inhabltod.  aod  I  uv  It  aa  Cromwell  left  It,  laie  only  tbe  dlli 


binily  of  Good  rich -TarloDgly  apelled  O.hIHc,  Gooi 


Borr  St.  Edmund*.  There  wat  two  bmtli«».  Wllll.m  aatt  Job n  Goodrich,  who 
arrliHl  Id  New  England  abonC  IMR,  and  eeUled  at  Watanown.  Id  MauacliDaetlt; 
hnl  in  ItSe.  thay  leDioird  to  WcUeiaBeld.  CDnBeeliont.  where  they  conllnned  to 

BiTely  aprtad  over  Nsw  England,  and  wltbln  the  lul  thirty  yean  OTer  the  North- 
One  of  the  New  England  IWmlly  remoTad.  probaMy  ahoat  a  eenlary  ago,  to 
Virginia,  where  he  beeime  a  wealthy  planter.    A  deacendint  of  bin,  helng  a  tory 

BOW  liiing  In  tile  enunty  or  Sdiwi.  Other  descandania  of  Ibe  New  England  emi- 
grant to  Virginia  are  ulll  living  In  thai  Stale.    The  name  la  loinellmai  tpelled 

My  jialrrnal  grandfather  waa  a  dcKendanl  of  the  above-nime-l  William  Oood- 
rlcli,  hl>  bther  helnn  Deiiil  Ooodriih  orWelheraHeld.  parish  of  Rocky  Hill    By  Ibe 

In  '-OoodwIn'B  Genealogical  Notea,"  among  other  nollcci  of  Uie  Ooodrich  lamlly 
IflDdtbeBillowlag; 

Eliiar  Goodrich,  B.  D. 

BlIfDr  Uoodrioli,  D.  D,  bom  Oetobv  IB,  IIM,  aetUad  Id  Dwham,  OoDnaoUimt, 


an 
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toTB,  on  the  18th  of  October,  old  style,  1784.  He  eariy  evinced  a  strong 
lore  of  letters ;  and  so  diligently  did  he  pursue  hia  cherished  object, 
that  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen  he  entered  as  a  member  of  Yale  College. 
in  1755,  on  receiving  his  master^s  degree,  he  was  elected  a  tutor  in  thb 
institution.  The  ministry,  however,  being  his  chosen  profession,  he  re- 
signed the  tutorship  the  following  year,  and  on  the  4th  December,  1756, 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  and  congregation  in  Dnrham.  Not 
long  after  his  settlement,  he  became  united  in  marriage  with  Catherine 
Channcey,  grand-daughter  of  his  predecessor  in  the  ministry  at  Dnr- 
ham.   The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  on  him  by  the 

married  Katharine,  daagfatv  of  Hon.  EUha  Ohaonoey,  Febroary  1, 1709;  die  wit 
bom  April  11, 174L 

Rev.  EUxar  Qoodrioh,  D.  D.,  died  November  21, 1797. 

Mxa  Katharine  Goodrich,  died  April  8, 1830. 

ChUdrttK 

1.  Cbannoey,  bom  Oetober  90,  1759.    United  States  Senator,  and  LieatenaDt- 
governor  of  Conneodeat.    Died  Aognst  18, 1815. 

2.  Elizor,  born  March  94, 1761. 

&  Samuel,  bom  January  12, 1783L 

4.  Eliho,  born  September  16, 1764.    Died  unmarried. 

5.  Charles  Augostaa,  bom  March  2, 1768.    Died  unmarried. 

6.  Nathan,  bora  August  5, 1770.    Died  young. 

7.  Catharine,  bom  December  2,  1775.     Married  Rev.  David  Smith,  D.  D.,  of 
Durham,  Conn.    Died  in  1^45. 

Blizur  Goodrich^  LL,D, 

Hon.  Eliznr  Goodrich,  settled  at  New  Haven,  married  Anne  Willard  AIImu.  only 
daughter  of  Daniel  and  Esther  Allen,  September  1, 17S5. 
Eliznr  Goodrich,  died  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  November  1, 1849. 
Mrs.  Anne  Willard  Goodrich,  died  November  17,  ISIS. 

8.  Elirur.  bora  October  8,  1787.    Married  Eliza,  daughter  of  Gen.  Henry  Cham- 
pion, October  2&,  ISIS;  residence,  Hartford. 

9.  Channcey  Allen,  born  October  28,  1790.    Married  Julia,  daughter  of  Noab 
Web&ter,  LL.D. 

10.  Nancy,  born  January  1,  1798.     Married  Hon.  Henry  L.  Ellsworth.    Die«l 
January  15, 1S47. 

Bev,  Samuel  Goodrich. 

Samuel  Goodrich  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Col.  John  Ely,  July  29, 17S4. 
Rev.  Samuel  Goodrich  died  at  Boriin,  April  19, 1835. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Goodrich  died  at  Berlin,  March  8, 1887. 

Children. 

11.  Sarah  Worth ington,  bora  August  7,  1785.    Married,  Itt,  Amos  Cooke;  2d, 
Hon.  Frederick  Wolcutt.    Died . 

12.  Elizabeth,  bora  April  26, 1787.    Married  Rev.  Noah  Coe. 


*«i 
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eoUeji^e  of  New  Jersey.  In  1776,  he  ww  choAen  a  member  of  the  cor- 
poration of  Yale  College,  and  in  the  following  year,  on  the  oocasion  of 
an  election  to  the  presidency  of  that  inntitntion,  consequent  upon  the 
resignation  of  President  Daggett,  he  was  a  candidate  for  that  office,  as 
was  also  Dr.  Styles.  It  is  understood  that  there  was  a  tie  in  the  votes 
given  for  these  two  gentlemen,  which  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  Dr. 
Goodrich,  who  had  declined  voting,  he  insisted  upon  the  right  to  do  so, 
thus  turning  the  election  in  favor  of  Dr.  Styles — an  act  of  his  life  which 
ever  after  gave  him  pleasure,  and  which  seemed  to  increase  and  per- 
petuate his  r^ard  for  the  institution. 

"The  death  of  Dr.  Goodrich  occurred  in  November,  1797,  and  was 
sudden  and  unexpected.  On  the  17th  of  that  month,  he  left  home  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  some  lands  which  belonged  to  Yale  College, 
in  the  county  of  Litchfield.  On  the  Sabbath  following  he  preached  at 
Litchfield,  and  on  Monday  proceeded  to  Norfolk,  where  he  was  enter- 
tained by  the  hospitable  family  of  Capt.  Titus  Ives.  At  this  time  he 
was  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health.  The  evening  was  spent  in  pleasant 
conversation.  On  the  following  morning  he  rose  early,  as  was  his  cus- 
tom :  he  had  dretised  himself,  with  the  exception  of  putting  on  his  coat, 
which  he  was  evidently  in  the  act  of  doing,  proceeding  during  the  same 
time  toward  the  door,  when  he  fell  in  an  apoplectic  fit,  and  expired,  in 
the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty-first  of  his  ministry. 
Uis  remains  were  carried  to  Durham  on  the  succeeding  Saturday, 
and  were  followed  to  the  grave  by  his  family,  the  church  and  the  con- 
gregation, and  a  numerous  concourse  of  strangers.  President  Dwight, 
of  Yale  College,  delivered  a  solemn  and  affecting  discourse  from  Ecde- 
siastes  ii.  1 — 'The  righteous  and  the  wise  and  their  works  are  in  the 
hands  of  God.* 

"  Dr.  Goodrich  may  justly  be  numbered  among  the  distinguished  men 
of  his  times.  He  possessed  powers  of  mind  adapted  to  the  investigation 
and  comprehension  of  every  subject  to  which  he  directed  his  attention. 
In  classical  learning  he  greatly  excelled,  and  so  perfect  was  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  original  languages  of  the  Bible  as  to  enable  him  to  dispense 
with  the  English  version.  In  the  exact  sciences,  as  well  as  in  mental 
and  moral  philosophy,  he  was  distinguished.  No  exercise  gave  him 
more  pleasure  than  to  sit  down  to  the  solution  of  some  difficult  prob- 

18.  Abigail,  bom  November  29, 1788.    Married  Kev.  Samoel  Whittlesey. 

14.  Charles  Augustas,  August  19, 1790.    Married  Sarah  Upson. 

15.  Catherine,  bom  December  4,  1791.    Married  Daniel  Dunbar,  of  Berlin. 

16).  Samuel  Oriswold,  born  August  19, 1798.    Married,  Ist,  Adeline  Gratia  Brad- 
ley; 2d,  Mary  Boott 
17.  Ellhu  Chauncey,  bora  November  18, 1795.    Died  June  9, 1797. 
IS.  Mary  Ann,  bora  May  29, 1799.    Marriecl  Hon.  N.  B.  Smith,  of  Woodbury. 

19.  Emily  Chauncey,  bora  November  25,  1801.    Died  October  22, 1808. 

SiO.  Emily  Cbaonoey,  born  November  18,  1806.     Married  Rev.  Darios  Mead, 
died ^. 
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lem,  M  he  was  wont  to  do  in  his  honn  of  leisnre.  Havihgr  the  dM 
of  the  raluable  libnu^  of  his  predecessor,  many  of  the  iirorks  in  which 
were  written  in  Latin,  he  read  extensively  in  that  language.  Divinitj, 
however,  was  the  great  study  of  his  life.  He  took  laige,  comprehensive 
▼iews  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  He  loved  the  Bible,  and  espe- 
cially those  tmtbs  which  go  to  exalt  and  illostrate  the  grace  of  God. 
Salvation  by  a  cnidfied  Redeemer,  without  merit  on  the  part  of  the 
sinner  and  the  duties  of  the  moral  law,  was  the  burden  of  his  preaching. 
At  the  same  time  he  occupied  a  commanding  influence  in  the  churches 
of  Connecticut,  as  a  fHend  and  a  counselor.  In  the  language  of  Presi- 
dent Dwight — *He  was  a  man  of  unusual  prudence,  and  of  singular 
skill  and  experience  in  the  concerns  of  congregations,  churches,  and 
ministers.  His  talents  were  not  only  great  and  distinguished,  but  they 
were  also  of  the  most  useful  kind,  which  we  call  practical.  These  emi- 
nenUy  fitted  him  for  the  service  of  God  and  for  usefulness  among  man- 
kind, and  in  these  respects  he  left  a  reputation  which  will  be  honored 
as  long  as  his  memory  shall  last'  Soon  after  his  death  a  friend,  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  him,  thus  truthfully  and  happily  summed  up 
his  character :  *  As  a  Christian  divine,  he  was  solid,  judicious,  and  es- 
tablished with  grace;  equally  fVee  from  the  wildness  of  enthusiasm 
and  the  rigors  of  superstition.  His  reading  was  extensive ;  his  memory 
tenacioas  ;  his  piety  substantial ;  his  gravity  commanding ;  hu  proji- 
ing  appeared  unto  all  mer^  and  hi*  praise  is  in  all  the  churches.  Ho  was 
a  wise  counselor,  a  peace-maker,  a  friend  and  lover  of  his  country  and 
mankind.' 

*'  Mrs.  Goodrich  survived  her  husband  for  many  years,  honored  and 
beloved  by  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  relations.  For  the  church  and 
congregation  of  Durham  she  cherished  the  highest  regard,  and  con- 
tinued to  receive  from  them  the  respect  and  atfection  to  which,  by  her 
character,  her  love  for  them,  and  her  example  among  them,  she  was 
eminently  entitled.    Her  dcuth  occurred  in  the  spring  of  18S0. 

^'  As  to  tiie  family  of  Dr.  Goodrich,  he  left  six  children,  five  sons  and 
a  daughter,  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  parent  whose  character  justly  excited 
their  veneration,  and  whose  example  they  could,  more  than  most  others, 
sa!\e]y  imitate." 

The  following  is  abridged  from  Hollister's  History  of  Connecticut, 
voL  ii.  pp.  634-638: 

'*  Chauncet  Goodrich  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  and  was 
bom  on  the  20th  of  October,  1779.  After  a  career  of  great  distinction 
at  Yale  College,  where  ho  spent  nine  years  as  a  student,  a  Berkeley 
scholar,  and  a  tutor,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Hartford  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1781. 

''  After  serving  in  the  State  legii^lature  for  a  single  session,  he  was 
elected  to  Congress  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Beprosentatives,  in 
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the  year  1794.  For  this  station  he  was  peculiarly  qualified,  not  only 
by  the  original  bent  of  his  mind  and  his  habits  of  study,  but  also  by 
the  fact  that  an  early  marriage  into  the  family  of  the  second  Governor 
Wolcott,  had  brought  him  into  the  closest  relations  with  public  men 
and  measures,  and  made  him  investigate  all  the  great  questions  of  the 
day  with  profound  interest  and  attention.  His  brother-in-law — ^after- 
ward the  third  Governor  Wolcott — held  one  of  the  highest  offices  under 
the  general  government.  This  led  him,  from  the  moment  he  took  his 
leat  in  Congress,  to  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  plans  and 
policy  of  the  administration ;  and  he  gave  them  his  warmest  support, 
knder  the  impulse  alike  of  political  principle  and  of  personal  feeling. 
A  party  in  opposition  to  Gen.  Washington  was  now  organiased  for  the 
first  time  in  Congress,  as  the  resulti.  of  Mr.  Jay's  treaty  with  Great 
Britain.  Mr.  Goodrich  took  a  large  share  in  the  debates  which  fol- 
lowed, and  gained  the  respect  of  all  parties  by  his  characteristic  dig- 
nity, candor,  and  force  of  judgment,  and  especially  by  his  habit  of  con- 
templating a  subject  on  every  side,  and  discussing  it  in  its  remotest 
relations  and  dependencies.  Mr.  Albert  Gallatin,  then  the  most  active 
leader  of  the  oppoi*ition,  remarked  to  a  friend  near  the  dose  of  his  life, 
that  in  these  debates  he  usually  selected  the  speech  of  Chaunccy  Good- 
rich as  the  object  of  reply — feeling  that  if  he  could  answer  him,  he 
would  have  met  every  thing  truly  relevant  to  the  subject  which  had 
been  urged  on  the  part  of  the  government. 

'Mn  1801,  he  resigned  his  seat  in  Congress,  and  returned  to  the 
practice  of  the  law  at  Hartford.  The  next  year  he  was  chosen  to 
the  office  of  councilor  in  the  State  legislature,  which  he  continued  to 
fill  down  to  1807,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  During  the  violent  conflicts  of  the  next  six  years,  he  took 
an  active  part  in  most  of  the  discussions  which  arose  out  of  the  em- 
bargo, the  non-intercourse  laws,  and  the  other  measures  which  led  to 
the  war  with  Great  Britain.  The  same  qualities  which  marked  his 
early  efforts  were  now  fully  exhibited  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers, 
while  the  whole  cast  of  his  character  made  him  peculiarly  fitted  for 
the  calmer  deliberations  of  the  Senate.  He  had  nothing  of  what  Burke 
calls  the  *  smartness  of  debate.'  He  never  indulged  in  sarcasm  or  per- 
sonal attack.  In  the  most  stormy  discussions,  he  maintained  a  cour- 
tesy which  disarmed  rudeness.  No  one  ever  suspected  him  of  wishing 
to  misrepresent  an  antagonist,  or  evade  the  force  of  an  argument ;  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  was  treated  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  shows 
how  much  can  be  done  to  conciliate  one's  political  opponents,  even  in 
the  worst  times,  by  a  uniform  exhibition  of  high  principle,  if  connected 
with  a  penetrating  judgment  and  great  reasoning  powers.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son playfully  remarked  to  a  friend  during  this  period — '  That  white- 
headed  Yankee  from  Connecticut  is  the  most  difficult  man  to  deal  with 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.' 

*'  In  1818,  he  was  chosen  Ueutenant-govemor  of  the  State,  and  odd- 
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Unned  Id  hold  tbis  offic*  noUl  hi)  dertth. 
klnre  in  1B14,  he  wm  ippoiutcd  >  delegi 
Couventioa.  Tliouicta  ia  feeble  heullh,  li 
libcrBlioiit  of  Ihat  body,  ind  enpeaially  in 
wfro  flnally  •doplec!.  Dnriiig  itc  se»ioc 
Itoai  diitiuKuished  men  in  other  SUU»,  i 
Mt  i»De,  »nd  pu'ticutarif  from  Ur.  Daniel 
mnt  birii  la  eileniied  arKUinenC  Hi  show 
bv|co  [aw,  '  so  far  aa  it  inierdicla  commi 

Mr.  tloliii  Randalph,  nlsQ,  uldreued  hiin 
]814,  forinnlinfc  a  punphlet  which  he  h 
■dmiDielrstioa,  in  tlio  hops  or  promotiui 
in  these  disutroua  tiuiee.'  At  an  earli 
been  one  of  the  Mroiifraat  politioal  oppoo 
now  eaya — '  Tlnfeifrnod  respeat  for  your  i 
tire  Stme,  whioh  like  my  own  is  not  to 
breath — now  hot,  now  cold — it  the  ean»( 
liberty  for  which  I  beg  yon 


. ;  but  I  trust  ihiit  die 
10  CongroBi  at  Hartfor 
>□  from  the  ilan^ere  by 


■'EarlyinlSlS,  it  wuKiimdtbBts  hi 
Goodrich  hod  for  somo  time  labored,  wai 
ilcDth  was  probably  near — it  would  unqu 

with  dee]>  emotion.  Ho  expriwied  his 
pAKtor,  the  KeT.  Dr.  StrooiTi  >>ud  at  a  la 
nketuh.  From  his  yontli,  he  bad  been  i 
Ihority  of  the  Scriptures.  He  read  thcc 
foenen  of  his  life.  So  highly  did  ho  pr 
remarked,  he  would  atteuil  on  preaiihii. 


if  he  I 
so  I  It  from 


d  Hud  n. 


B  of  God 


e  bud  b 


preat  doctrines  of  grso«,  which  hsd  bocii 
which  arc  generally  rBceived  in  the  chnr 
had,  indeed,  benn  apotlesn,  and  devoted 
Itut  in  speaking  of  our  pround  of  scccj 
sub«tiui«— 'A  moral  life  is  of  Itself  no 


soul.     1  have  lived  a  moral  life  in  It 
-aogaagt  uto  axpraM  my  aonae  of  il 
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Qod.  If  there  was  not  an  atonement,  I  must  be  condemned  and  mis- 
erable forever.  Here  my  hope  is  stayed,  A  sense  of  imperfection  often 
sinks  my  spirit^i,  but  generally  I  have  a  hope  that  supports  me,  and  at 
times  I  have  rejoiced  in  God  without  fear,  and  have  wished  only  to  be 
in  his  hands  and  employed  in  his  service.*  In  this  state  of  mind  his 
snmTnons  found  him.  On  the  18th  of  August,  1815,  in  the  midst  of 
the  family  circle,  while  walking  the  room  and  engaged  in  cheerfbl  oon> 
versation,  he  faltered  for  a  moment,  sank  into  a  chair,  and  instantly 
expired,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

"  In  his  person,  Mr.  Goodrich  was  a  little  above  the  medium  height, 
of  a  full  habit,  slightly  inclining  to  corpulency.  Ho  had  finely  turned 
features,  with  prominent  and  rounded  cheeks,  and  a  remarkable  purity 
of  complexion,  which  retained  throughout  life  the  flush  of  early  youth. 
HJA  countenance  was  singularly  expressive,  showing  all  the  varied  emo- 
tions of  his  mind  when  excited  by  conversation  or  by  public  speaking. 
His  eye  was  blue,  and  deep-sunk  under  an  ample  forehead.  He  had  the 
habit  of  fixing  it  intently  upon  those  to  whom  he  spoke  in  earnest  con- 
versation, and  no  one  who  has  felt  that  look,  will  ever  forget  its  search- 
ing and  subduing  power. 

*'  In  domestic  and  social  life,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  gentleness 
and  urbanity.  He  had  a  delicacy  of  feeling  which  was  almost  feminine. 
A  friend  who  had  conversed  with  him  intimately  for  many  years,  re> 
marked  that  he  had  one  peculiarity  which  was  strikingly  characteristic : 
*  Not  a  sentiment  or  expression  ever  fell  from  his  lips  in  the  most  un- 
guarded moment,  which  might  not  have  been  uttered  in  the  most  re- 
fined circles  of  female  society.'  He  had,  at  times,  a  vein  of  humor, 
which  shows  itself  in  his  familiar  letters  to  Oliver  Wolcott  and  others, 
as  published  by  Mr.  Gibbs,  in  his  *  Memoirs  of  the  Administration  of 
Washington  and  John  Adams.'  But,  in  general,  his  mind  was  ooou- 
pied  with  weiehty  thoughts,  and  it  was  perhaps  this,  as  much  as  any 
thing,  that  gave  him  a  dignity  of  manner  which  was  wholly  nnassumed, 
and  which,  without  at  all  lessening  the  freedom  of  social  intercourse, 
made  every  one  feci  that  ho  was  not  a  man  with  whom  liberties  could 
be  taken.  He  could  play  with  a  subject,  when  he  chose,  in  a  desultory 
manner,  but  he  preferred,  like  Johnson,  to  *  converse  rather  than  talk.' 
He  loved  of  all  things  to  unite  with  others  in  following  out  trains  of 
thought.  The  late  Judero  Hopkinson,  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Giblw,  classes  hira  in  this  respect  with  Oliver  Ellsworth,  Fisher  Ames, 
Uriah  Tracy,  Oliver  Wolcott,  and  Roger  Griswold :  of  whom  he  says, 
'You  may  well  imagine  what  a  rich  and  intellectual  society  it  Was.  I 
will  not  say  that  we  have  no  such  men  now,  but  I  don't  know  where  to 
find  them.' 

"  His  crowning  characteristic,  that  of  integrity  and  honor,  was  thiu 
referred  to  a  few  days  after  his  death,  by  a  writer  in  one  of  the  leading 
journals  of  Hartford.  *  His  judgment  was  so  guided  by  rectitude,  that 
of  all  men  living  he  was,  perhaps,  the  only  one  to  whom  his  worst  ea»- 
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□If — if  eneray  he  hid — vould  idw  emfida 
Komtr  than  to  Ail  beit/ntnd.'  " 

EuzuR  GooDBics.  LL.D.,  \he  lecDDd  i 
1761.  Id  the  ;eAr  1776.  be  entered  1 
fourteen.  During  bis  aenior  year,  bis  I 
dui^r  Bt  the  time  when  New  Uareu  ' 
On  the  landing  of  the  tronps,  Jul;  Slli, 
about  ■  hundred  in  DumbiT,  vhn  vent 
James  Hillhoose,  to  annoj  and  retard  I 
ward  erening,  when  the  town  was  tal 
and  plunder,  he  was  stabbed  near  the 


I  bed  ii 


i  of  e 


eseapetJ  with  his  life. 

HaTiDg  been  fitted  for  the  bar,  he 
Uaico,  and  soon  acquired  an  eitenuT 
elected  a  reprcsenlatiTe  to  the  State 
member  ofCongroas.  This  itatioo  he 
Collector  of  the  port  of  New  Baven, . 
bj  Mr.  Jefferson  to  give  plnoe  to  Deaco 
led  (vol,  Lpage  1!S).  He  wai  immediul 
Uture.  and  (ben  to  the  couucil.  His  h 
onliarlr  for  the  duties  of  a  legitUliTe  b< 
clearneeg  of  judgment,  and  accuraej  of 
busineis.  He  was  much  relied  on  in  di 
had  been  long  cooTersant  with  the  tul 
feet  command  orihoac  preciie  anddefio 
are  espeeiollj  im[-urlanl  in  such  a  case 
County  Court  for  iJie  county  of  New 
jiid^e  of  Probate  for  the  same  county  9 
ehange  of  politics  in  ISIS.  In  the  lal 
■elf  frently  to  numerous  families  Ihr 
judgment  and  kindneBg  in  promoting  th 

t  lili^alioQ,  and  by  his  care  in  proiii 


■  and  orphacu. 


from  September,  1808,  to  June,  1823, 
years,  when  be  declined  any  longer  cun 
nine  years  he  was  Pnifeseor  of  Law  at ' 
delivered  courses  of  leeturee  on  the  lav 
rengned  the  office  in  1810,  aa  interfcri 
public  duties.     HJa  interest  in  the   coll 
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tion,  aod  was  particalarlj  charged  with  its  interests  as  a  member  of 
the  prudential  committee ;  and  was  secretary  of  the  board  for  the 
period  of  twenty-eight  years,  mitil  he  tendered  his  resignation  in 
1846.  It  is  a  striking  circumstance,  that  from  the  time  of  his  en- 
tering college  in  1776,  he  was  uninterruptedly  connected  with  the 
institution,  either  as  a  student,  Berkeley  scholar,  tutor,  assistant  to 
the  treasurer,  professor,  member  of  the  corporation,  or  secretary  of 
the  board,  for  the  space  of  tewnty-cne  yearn  I  He  received  from  the 
college  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.,  in  the  year  1880.  His  death 
took  place  in  1849. 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  is  unnecessary  to  giye  any  labored 
delineation  of  Mr.  Goodrich's  character.  He  was  distinguished  for 
the  clearness  and  strength  of  his  judgment,  the  ease  and  accuracy 
with  which  he  transacted  business^  and  the  kindness  and  affability 
which  he  uniformly  manifested  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  His  read- 
ing was  extensive  and  minute ;  and,  what  is  not  very  oommoo  in 
public  men,  he  kept  up  his  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  classics  to 
the  last»  being  accustomed  to  read  the  writings  of  Cicero^  Livy>  Bal- 
lust,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  down  to  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  his  age^ 
with  all  the  ease  and  interest  of  his  early  days.  He  professed  the 
religion  of  Christ  soon  after  leaving  college,  adorned  his  profeasioa 
by  a  consistent  life,  and  experienced  the  consolations  and  hopes 
which  it  affords,  in  the  hour  of  dissolution. 

The  following  is  copied  from  Professor  Fowler^s  Notes^  already 
mentioned : 

Samuel  Goodrich,  the  third  son,  was  bom  on  the  12th  of  January, 
1763.  He  graduated  at  Yale,  in  1788,  and  after  a  course  of  theo- 
logical study,  was  ordained  at  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  on  the  6th  of  July, 
1786.  Under  his  pastoral  care  the  church  and  society  of  Ridgefield 
flourished,  and  he  became  an  instrument  of  extensive  good.  He  was 
often  called  to  aid  in  the  settlement  of  ecclesiastical  difficulties,  for 
which  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  by  his  extensive  knowledge  of  man- 
kind, and  by  his  plain  practical  sense.  On  the  22d  of  January,  1811, 
he  was  dismissed  from  his  charge  at  Ridgefield,  at  his  own  request, 
and  on  the  29th  of  May  following  he  was  installed  at  Worthington, 
a  parish  of  Berlin. 

In  1784,  Bir.  Goodrich  married  Elizabeth  Ely,  daughter  of  CoL 
John  Ely  of  Saybrook.  She  survived  him  about  two  years.  Their 
children  were  ten  in  number.  For  several  years  Mr.  Goodrich  had 
been  occasionally  afflicted  with  gout,  wiiich  in  its  attacks  were  more 
firequent  and  more  serious  as  he  advanced  in  life.     His  last  sioknesa 
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«u  (hart,  and  Mthe  diieate  ear1j  affected  bit  brain,  he  waa  (aTorvd 

wilh  but  f*v  luriii  inicrVDli.  But  during  these  h*  inAiiif»ted  a  fnll 
kiiowleijge  of  hii  ilunger,  aiuJ  s  wilUngneaa  to  depari.  A  cbort  p*- 
TJoil  before  hii  deatb.  lie  rerivmi  lo  Eontiiltially  aa  to  dialiiiiruiiib  hit 
(rinnda,  And  to  rxpreu  hia  atiiiDg  conGdence  in  God.  "Uy  anul.* 
uld  he.  "is  oa  the  Rock  uf  Apea.  and  Diy  canfidrate  in  God  ia  M 
firm  u  tlie  everluting  mounta.tn«.  Yet."  be  conlmued.  after  a  abort 
panae.  "in  mirKlf  I  am  a  poor  ereatare."  Od  Sabbslh  •vemnft 
April  leth,  less,  he  expired. 

Ur.  Gofldricli  lived  and  died  a  Chrtatiiui.  A*  a  pastor  be  waa 
greatly  beloved;  aa  a  minialei  of  J  hub  Christ  he  va>  eminentlf 
ancceaafiiL  Several  leaaans  of  revival  occurred  noder  hia  miniati;, 
boUi  daring  Lie  roniileai^e  at  Kidgeli«ld  and  Wortbington.  Uanj- 
■till  live  t«  whom  he  wna  a  rpiritiial  fatfau-.  and  who  eheri^  hi) 
tncinory'  aa  "a  good  man."  and  a  kind  and  fikithfnl  ibepherd.  Ia 
Iha  language  of  une  who  kne7  him  velJ — "Ee  pouciaed  nun/  n- 
OGlleat  qualities  m  a  man  and  a  minister.  Hia  judgment  vai  vta- 
rati",  being  foiindeJ  on  an  pJLtenfive  acquainliinpe  wilh  men  miil 
mannera,  and  a  long  stady  of  the  hnrnan  heart  He  readilj  diacemed 
the  springs  of  action,  and  knew  veil  liow  to  approach  bia  fvIlow-niFn 
in  regard  to  objects  which  he  wiahed  to  aceomplisb.  He  did  not 
misjadge  in  respect  to  means  or  enda.  He  was  remaikable  for  his 
practical  good  aeuse,  and  ao  acquaintaace  with  common  and  there 
fore  uaeful  thinga.  Hia  underatanding  was  rather  aolid  than  bril- 
liant, and  bia  knowledge  seemed  to  be  JD  wide  aud  diversified 
•arvej  s,  and  waa  gathered  front  many  a  Held,  rather  than  contracted 
to  a  point,  or  derived  from  prolonged  investigation  of  particular 
subjects.  Hence  hia  sermons  were  plain,  instructive  eihibitiona  of 
truth,  and  shared  bis  varied  information  and  practical  good  sensi;." 
During  the  last  jeara  of  bia  life  he  preached  with  incri:aaed  fer 
veucy,  sjiirit,  and  solemnity. 

How  highly  be  prized  the  scriptures  may  be  gathered  from  a 
memorandum  in  hia  family  Bible,  aa  follows:  "1808,  began  to  read 
the  Bible  in  course  in  the  family,  and  completed  it  the  thirteenth 
time,  October  SB,  1838."  The  years  are  specified  in  which  he  each 
time  completed  the  reading:  "IBOfl.  1812,  1B14,  IBlfl,  1821,  1823, 
I8!e,  1827,  1828,  1830,  1832,  IBSS."  Buch  a  man  we  might  well 
expect  lo  bear  say,  as  he  said  on  the  eve  of  hia  departure — adopting 
tbe  language  of  the  Psalmist — "Though  I  walk  through  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  thou  art  with  ma 
thj  rod  and  thy  alaff  they  aomfart  ma." 
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EuHU  Chaunckv  Goodrich,  Esq. — a  name  deriyed  from  his  mater- 
nal grandfather — was  the  fourth  child  of  Dr.  Goodrich,  and  was  bom 
September  16tb,  1764.  He  also  received  his  education  at  Yale  Col- 
lege, from  which  institution  he  graduated  in  1784,  with  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  sound  scholar.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  profession  of 
law,  engaging  at  timea,  as  interest  and  inclination  prompted,  in  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  western  lands.  His  residence  was  at  Clav- 
erack,  New  York.  His  death  occurred  in  1802,  and  was  occasioned 
by  fever  induced  by  injudiciously  bathing,  during  an  excursion  on 
the  western  lakes.     He  was  never  married. 

Chahlss  Augustus  Goodrich,  the  fifth  son,  was  bom  March  2d, 
1768.  Like  his  brothers,  he  was  educated  at  Yale,  and  took  his 
bachelor's  degree  in  1786.  In  constitution  he  was  less  vigorous  than 
the  other  sons,  but  to  a  fine  taste  and  poetical  genius  he  united  a 
disposition  the  most  affectionate,  and  manners  the  most  persunsive. 
Before  leaving  college  he  had  chosen  the  ministry  as  a  profession, 
for  which  he  was  well  fitted,  both  on  account  of  his  pi^ty,  his  love 
of  learning,  and  the  native  kindness  of  his  heart  Soon  after,  how- 
ever, and  by  reason  of  too  close  application  to  study,  his  nervous 
system  became  seriously  affected,  and  which  in  a  few  months  in- 
duced a  permanent  derangement  of  his  mental  powers.  His  death 
occurred  in  1804. 

Catherine  Chauncet  Goodrich  was  born  December  2,  1776,  and 
died  A.  D.  1846,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age.  She  married 
Rev.  David  Smith,  D.  D.,  who  succeeded  to  her  father's  pulpit,  aa 
has  been  elsewhere  stated. 


NOTE  m. 

Col.  John  Ely  and  Family!^ 

Col.  John  Ely,  son  of  Daniel  Ely,  was  a  native  of  Lyme,  Conn., 
and  born  in  1737.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, and  speedily  became  eminent     He  was  particularly  succesa- 


*  Richard  Ely,  a  widower,  the  first  of  the  family  who  came  to  this  coantry,  emi- 
grated ft-om  PlymoaUi,  England,  abuat  1660  or  1670,  accompanied  by  bis  yoangest 
SOD  Rtcbard,  and  settled  in  Lyme,  ConnecUoot  Daniel  Ely,  father  of  CoL  Ely, 
was  married  Ibiir  times,  and  had  thirteen  children,  as  follows:  Mary,  who  marrtod 
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ful  in  Qie  iTOilment  of  misll-pax.  nt3  h< 
for  tliB  reception  of  pationU  to  reeeiie  in 
Two  of  thBM,  eoiiBlitutiiig  a  regular  lioif 
■nd.  which  liri  off  tKe  ihore  of  the  rillE 
estkliliihed  himielf  ia  practice.  He  marri 
Hr.  Worthington  of  Ihii  village,  then  a  pa 
ing  the  name  of  Pmehnug.  He  hiul  n  ' 
enpBged  wiih  patriotic  arJorin  tlie  revolu 
ai  177&,  be  muatered  and  marched  witt 
Roibury,  under  his  command  In  1718,  h 
at  Fort  Trumbull,  New  London,  a«  major, 
and  surgeon.  Among  tlie  few  of  his  paj: 
copy  of  a  pithj  letter,  which  ho  »eiit,  as  ■ 
aftaspiciuug  ship,  Ijing  at  anchor  at  the  m 
sequence — a«  is  ssid  in  a  note — 'she  dii 
see  her  no  more."  '  In  July,  lie  was  sent 
and  employ  bis  ekill  ia  arresting  the  • 
raging  in  the  camp  vith  great  Tinilenoi 
the  commandant  of  Fort  Trumbull,  wit 
regiment  having  been  raised  by  his  own 
men  having  beoa  fitted  aut  vith  his  01 
time  wcskby,  and  the  country  was  poor, 
his  nature  he  devoted  not  only  his  aer' 
cause  whiob  filled  his  breut. 

Ilia  tubtequent  military  career  may  b< 
oommittee  on  revolutionary  olaims  iu  Ui< 
January  23,  1833: 
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"  On  the  9tli  of  December,  1777|  he  was  captured  by  the  enemy,  and 
became  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  was  paroled  at  Flatbash,  on  Long  Island, 
where  were  also,  prisoners,  several  handred  American  officers.  Among 
these  officers  a  distressing  sickness  prevailed,  and  Col.  Ely,  fh>m  the 
humanity  that  belonged  to  his  character,  from  the  day  of  his  captivity 
to  the  day  of  his  exchange,  faithfully  and  exclusively  devoted  his  time 
and  attention  to  them  as  a  physician.  In  discharging  this  duty,  he 
encountered  great  hardship  and  much  expense,  as  the  residences  of  the 
sick  officers  were  scattered  over  a  considerable  space  of  country,  many 
of  them  being  as  much  as  twenty  miles  apart.  CoL  Ely,  when  nnable 
from  bodily  infirmity  or  the  state  of  the  weather,  to  perform  his  long 
tours  on  foot,  hired  a  horse  at  an  extravagant  price,  and  paid  the  cost 
out  of  his  own  private  means.  He  was  also  frequently  compelled  to 
purchase  medicine  for  the  sick  at  his  own  cost. 

"  Soon  after  he  became  a  prisoner,  his  son,  Captain  Ely,  in  oonjuno- 
tion  with  other  ftiends,  fitted  out,  at  their  own  expense,  a  vessel,  and 
manned  her,  for  the  purpose  of  surprising  and  capturing  a  British  force, 
with  which  to  effect  the  exchange  of  Col.  Ely.  The  object  of  the  expe- 
dition succeeded,  so  &r  as  regarded  the  surprise  and  capture  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  prisoners  were  delivered  to  the  proper  authorities,  to 
be  exchanged  for  Col.  Ely.  This,  however,  was  not  done,  by  reason  of 
the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  sick  American  officers,  who  considered 
their  lives  as  greatly  depending  upon  the  continuance,  attendance,  and 
skill  of  Col.  Ely.  He  was  induced  to  forego  his  right  to  an  exchange, 
snd  consented  to  remain,  for  the  comfort  and  safety  of  his  sick  brother 
officers.  It  appears,  from  a  certificate  of  Samuel  Huntington,  President 
of  Congress,  that  still,  subsequent  to  the  time  when  his  exchange  might 
have  been  effected,  through  the  valor  of  his  son  and  friends ;  and  when 
he  became  entitled  to  an  exchange,  by  the  regular  rule,  that  a  deputa- 
tion of  exchanged  officers,  who  had  been  his  fellow-prisoners,  was  ap- 
pointed to  wait  on  Congress,  by  the  sick  officers  who  still  remained  in 
captivity,  and  to  urge  the  continuance  of  Col.  Ely  as  their  physician 
and  surgeon.  At  the  head  of  this  deputation  was  Col.  Matthews  (since 
a  member  of  Congress,  and  Governor  of  Georgia),  and  Col.  Bamsay,  of 
the  Maryland  line.  Col.  Ely  was,  in  consequence  of  this  representa- 
tion, not  exchanged,  although  entitled  to  an  exchange.  He  remained, 
and  acted  as  physician  and  surgeon  till  the  25th  of  December,  1780, 
when  he  was  released— a  period  of  more  than  three  years.'* 

On  his  final  return  to  his  family,  early  in  the  year  1781,  CoL  Ely 
found  himself  broken  in  health  and  constitution,  his  lands  run  to 
waste,  his  house  in  a  state  of  dilapidation,  his  property  dissipated, 
and  a  considerable  debt  accumulated  against  hinL  With  good  cour- 
age, however,  he  set  himself  again  to  his  profession.  He  rose  in  the 
morning  early,  cut  his  wood,  carried  it  in,  bnilt  his  fires^  fed  the 
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cattle,  and  then  went  forth  upon  his  professional  dutiea.  In  thos« 
days  of  depression,  the  great  staple  of  the  family  for  food  was  hastj 
pudding — Ck>l.  Ely  cheering  his  wife  by  saying  that  the  children  of 
the  poor  were  always  the  healthiest^  because  of  the  simplicity  of 
their  food.  By  these  efforta  and  sacrifices  he  partiuUy  recovered 
from  his  difficulties.  Uis  health,  however,  gradually  gave  way  ;  and 
when  the  country  had  risen  from  the  chaos  of  the  war  under  the  new 
constitution,  he,  with  others,  applied  to  Congress  for  remuneratioa 
for  his  extraordinary  services.  Gen.  Knox,  then  Secretary  of  War, 
made  a  highly  favorable  report,  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
immediately  adopted  it  by  passing  a  bill  in  favor  of  GoL  Ely,  grant- 
ix^  him  twenty  thousand  dollars.  He  was  at  Philadelphia  at  this 
time,  and  wrote  to  his  daughter  at  Ridgefield  that  in  a  few  days  h^ 
ahould  be  able  to  give  her  the  marriage  outfit  which  his  poverty  had 
hitherto  prevented  him  from  doing.  Not  doubting  that  the  Senate 
would  ratify  the  action  of  the  House,  he  returned  to  his  family. 

In  a  short  time  he  received  the  mortifying  intelligence  Uiat  his 
claim  had  been  thrown  out  by  ^e  Senate.  Oliver  Ellsworth,  a  man 
of  great  pertinacity  of  character  as  well  as  wisdom  in  the  cooduct 
of  affairs,  had  acquired  immense  influence  in  that  body — it  being 
said  by  Aaron  Burr  tliat  if  he  should  chance  to  spell  the  name  of 
the  Deity  witli  two  dsj  it  would  take  the  Senate  three  weeks  to  ex- 
punge the  supei'fluous  letter  1  He  was  generally  opposed  to  money 
grants,  from  a  just  anxiety  as  to  the  means  of  the  government,  and 
hence  was  called  the  "Cerberus  of  the  treasury."  This  formidable 
senator  opposed  the  bill  in  CoL  Ely's  favor,  and  it  was  consequently 
defeated. 

Sick  at  heart,  borne  down  with  a  sense  of  neglect,  if  not  injui^tice, 
the  more  keenly  felt  because  he  had  sacrificed  his  fortune  and  his 
health  in  the  most  generous  manner  for  hb  country ;  indignant  at  the 
refusal  of  compensation  for  his  extraordinary  services,  promised  by 
letters  from  Washington  addressed  personally  to  himself,  and  placed 
before  Congress,  he  turned  his  back  upon  the  hope  of  further  success 
in  life,  and  after  a  few  years — October,  1800 — he  was  numbered  with 
the  dead.  About  forty  years  later,  the  heirs  of  Col.  Ely  presented 
his  claims  to  Congress,  and  they  were  readily  recognized.  Most  of 
his  papers,  however,  had  been  loHt,  and  only  a  small  portion  of  his 
claim — about  five  thousand  dollars — was  allowed. 

The  character  of  CoL  Ely  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  al- 
ready been  said.  In  person  he  was  tall,  erect^  and  of  a  manner 
marked  with  dignity  and  ease.     In  conversation  he  was  lively,  full 
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of  wit|  and  abounding  in  illustrative  anecdote.  As  a  eommander, 
he  was  the  idol  of  the  soldiery,  and  uniting  to  his  military  office  the 
skill  and  practice  of  the  physician,  with  a  tendemee>8  of  humanity 
which  knew  no  weariness,  he  acquired  a  degree  of  love  and  friind- 
ship  which  few  men  ever  enjoy.  It  is  painful  to  reflect  that  it 
was  owing  to  these  amiable  traits  of  character,  and  to  the  confi- 
dence and  affection  they  inspired,  tliat  his  days  were  shortened  and 
the  latter  part  of  his  hfe  darkened  with  comparative  poverty  and 
gloom.  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  earnest  solicitations  and  rep- 
resentations of  the  invalid  soldiers  and  officers  that  remained  in 
captivity  on  Ix>ng  Island,  and  who  felt  that  they  could  not  part 
with  his. services,  that  he  was  induced  to  forego  his  privilege  of 
restoration  to  his  family,  and  continue  on  in  captivity — and  that  too 
after  his  son,  a  youth  of  twenty  years  of  age,  by  his  enterprise,  had 
provided  the  means  of  deliverance — devoting  himself  to  arduous 
duties,  which  finally  resulted  in  breaking  down  his  vigorous  consti- 
tution and  his  elastic  spirit. 

A  friend  has  furnished  me  with  the  following  notice  of  my  great- 
grandfather on  my  mother's  side,  and  the  progenitor  of  some  of  the 
leading  families  in  Connecticut : 

"Rkv.  William  Worthwoton  was  the  son  of  William  Worthington, 
first  of  Hartford  and  then  of  Coldhester,  Conn.,  and  grandson  of  Nich- 
olas Worthington,  the  emigrant  ancestor,  probably,  of  all  who  bear  the 
name  of  Worthington  in  the  United  States.  The  last  resided  in  Liver- 
pool, England,  where  he  was  a  great  farmer.  He  was  wounded  in  the 
Cromwellian  wars,  lost  a  part  or  all  of  his  estate  by  confiscation,  and 
came  to  this  country  about  1650.  He  settled  first  in  Hatfield,  Mass., 
and  afterward  removed  to  Hartford,  Conn. 

"  Rev.  William  Worthington  was  born,  probably  in  Colchester,  Dec. 
6,  1695.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1716,  preached  for  a  time  in 
Stonington,  Conn.,  and  was  settled  in  Saybrook,  west  parish,  then  call- 
ed Pachong,  in  1726.  He  was  the  first  minister  of  the  parish,  and  was 
ordained  in  the  dwelling-house  built  for  himself,  but  then  unfinished, 
the  people  sitting  on  the  beams  and  timbers  to  witness  the  ceremony. 
He  died  Nov.  16,  1756,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age,  in  the  lan- 
guage on  his  gravestone,  *  much  lamented  by  all  who  were  happy  in 
his  acquaintance.'  Ho  was  a  popular  preacher  and  a  most  faithful- pas- 
tor. His  infiucnce  was  eminently  persuasive  to  love  and  good  works, 
and  was  long  visible  after  his  death,  in  the  religious  churacter  of  his 
people,  and  in  tlie  tone  of  feeling  prevalent  in  the  business  and  cour^ 
tesies  of  life.  He  preached  the  election  sermon  in  the  year  1744.  The 
following  is  the  title-page :  *  The  Duty  of  Bulers  and  Teachers  in  uni- 
tedly leading  God's  People,  urged  and  explained  in  a  Sermon  preached, 

2»* 
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before  the  General  Ansemblj  of  the  Colony  of  Oonneoti^aty  at  Hmrtlbrd, 
on  their  AnDivenwry  Election,  May  10th,  1744.' 

'*  The  sermon  is  a  l<^oal  and  well-written  discourse.  In  hia  social 
and  ministerial  intercourse,  he  was  a  gentleman  of  great  blandnees, 
gracefulness,  and  urbanity  of  manner — attributes  which  he  transmitted 
to  many  of  his  descendants.  Some  of  his  people  said  that  they  had  bat 
one  thing  against  him,  and  that  was,  *he  walked  as  if  he  were  a  proud 
man/  But  Mr.  Lay,  one  of  his  parishioners,  seeing  him  walking  in 
the  woods,  and  supposing  himself  alone,  with  the  same  dignity  and 
gracefulness  of  bearing  as  when  in  the  presence  of  others,  eame  to  the 
conclusion  that  his  *  manner  in  public  was  natural  to  him.' 

"  His  four  daughters  were  celebrated  in  their  day  for  their  aoeom- 
plishmcnts.  The  traditions  of  their  superiority  of  Mr,  manner,  and 
appearance,  still  linger  among  the  old  people  of  Westpori.  Their  tar 
therms  mode  of  educating  them  was  to  keep  one  of  them,  in  auooeasion, 
at  domesUo  employments  with  their  mother,  while  the  others  were  at 
their  studies  with  himself. 

"The  following  is  told  among  the  legends  of  the  family.  Mr. 
Wortbington  had  a  slave  named  Jenny.  After  hia  death  she  lived  with 
his  children,  one  after  another.  When  she  died,  it  was  ninety  years 
flrom  the  Ume  that  the  first  bill  of  sale  was  given.  She  had  two  chil- 
dren in  Guinea  before  she  came  to  this  country,  and  must  therefore 
have  been  considerably  over  a  hundred  years  old.  When  she  was  on 
hor  death-bed,  at  Mr.  Elnathan  Chaunoey*s,  in  Durham,  Dr.  Goodrich 
conversed  with  her.  '  Jenny  has  strange  notions,^  said  he,  when  he 
came  out  of  the  room.  *  She  said  to  me,  "  I  shall  go  to  heaven.  I  shall 
knock  at  the  door,  and  ask  for  Massa  Wortbington  ;  and  he  will  go  and 
tell  God  that  I  had  always  been  an  honest,  faithful  servant,  and  then  he 
will  let  me  in,  and  I  will  go  and  sit  in  the  kitchen."  ' 

"  Mr.  Worthington's  first  wife  was  Nancy  Mason,  the  second  Temper- 
ance Gallup.     The  children  of  Mr.  Worthington  were — 

I.  Mary,  who  married  Col.  Aaron  Elliot,  of  Killingworth.  Her  chil- 
dren were,  1.  Dr.  William  Elliot,  of  Goshen,  N.  Y. ;  2.  Dr.  Aaron  El- 
liot, who  removed  to  St.  Genevieve,  La. ;  8.  Mary,  who  married  a  Mr. 
Ely,  of  Lyme.  Sybil,  who  died  young.  Elizabeth,  who  was  the  oldest 
daughter  by  his  second  wife :  she  married  Col.  Samuel  Gale,  of  Gosh- 
en, N.  Y.,  for  her  first  husband,  and  Kev.  Elnathan  Chauncey,  of  Dur- 
ham, Connecticut,  for  her  second  husband.  By  her  first  husband  she 
had — 1.  Asa  Worthington  Gale ;  2.  Benjamin  Gale.  By  her  second 
husband  she  had  —  1.  Nathaniel  William  Chauncey ;  2.  Cathar'me 
Channccy,  who  married  Beuben  Roee  Fowler;  8.  Worthington  G. 
Chauncey. 

'*  II.  Sarah,  who  was  married  to  Col.  John  Ely,  of  tlie  army  of  the 
Bevolution.  Her  children  were— 1.  Ethlinda,  who  married  her  half- 
cousin.  Dr.  William  Elliot,  who  settled  at  Goshen,  N.  Y. ;  2.  Worth- 
ington, who  graduated  at  Tala  College  in  1780,  and  who  waa  a  phyai- 
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«iaa  at  New  Baltimore,  on  the  Hadson,  and  the  grandfkther  of  the  pres- 
ent Mrs.  Beoorder  Smith,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Waddell,  Ac. ; 
S.  Betsey,  who  married  the  Bev.  Samuel  Goodrich,  of  Berlin,  Conn. ; 
4.  Amy,  who  married  Dr.  Cowles ;  5.  John,  a  physician,  and  member 
of  Congress,  established  at  Coxsaokie ;  6.  Edward,  a  lawyer,  settled  at 
Goshen,  N.  T. ;  7.  Laoretia,  who  married  Dr.  Gregory  of  Sand  Lake, 
near  Albany. 

**  III.  Temperanoe,  who  was  married  first  to  Moses  Gale,  of  Goshen, 
N.  Y.,  and  afterward  to  Bev.  Samuel  Mather  Smith.  She  had  one  son, 
named  William,  by  her  first  hosband,  and  she  had  by  her  second  hus- 
band, John  Cotton  Smith,  who  was  governor  of  Connecticut ;  a  daugh- 
ter, who  married  Judge  Baddiff,  of  New  York ;  another  daughter,  who 
married  the  Bev.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Stamford,  Conn. ;  and  another  daugh- 
ter, who  married  Mr.  Wheeler. 

'*  IV.  Mehitabel,  who  married  Michael  Hopkins.  Her  children  were— 
1.  George,  a  well-known  printer  and  publisher ;  2.  Stephen  Augustus, 
who  removed  to  Biohmond,  Va. ;  8.  Silvia,  who  was  a  celebrated  bean- 
tj;  4.  Belinda. 

**y.  William,  who  was  a  colonel  in  the  army  of  the  BevoluUon.'' 


NOTE  IV. 

The  Clergy  of  Fairfield  County. 

Rev.  Amzi  Lewis,  D.  D.,  son  of  Deacon  Samuel  Lewis,  of  Nanga- 
tuck,  graduated  at  Yale  College,  1768,  settled  at  Horseneok,  and 
died  in  1819. 

Rev.  Justus  MrroHiu.*  settled  at  New  Canaan,  and  died  in  1808. 

Rev.  MATraiAS  Burxxt,  D.  D.,  was  installed  over  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church  of  Norwalk,  1786,  died  1806,  aged  fifty-eight 

Rev.  Eluah  Wathucaw  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1791,  ordained 
at  Windham  in  1794,  installed  at  Bridgeport  in  1806,  and  died  in 
1825,  aged  fifty-six 

Rev.  RoswKLL  Swan,  settled  over  the  First  Congregational  Church 
in  Norwalk,  1807,  died  1819,  in  the  forty-first  year  of  his  age. 

Hemaw  HuicpHBixs,  D.  D.,  was  bom  in  Simsbury,  Conn.,  March 


*  The  Mitchell  fkinlly  were  orlgfnslly  from  Bootland,  and  settled  afterward  In 
Ymkablre.  Matthew  Mitchell,  the  ancestor  of  the  Mitchells  of  this  county,  waa 
bom  in  1590.  He  emigrated  to  America  in  1685,  and  finally  settled  at  Btamford, 
where  he  died,  1645.    Bee  Oothren's  AndsDt  Woodbozy,  p.  688. 
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2fi,  1179 ;  he  was  brought  up  in  West  Britain,  now  Burlinsrt'^n,  urjJer 
the  preaohing:  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Miller,  nn-l  was  received  inm 
hi»  r-huroli  xrht-n  :ibout  twenty  vears  of  ayro.  He  had  few  onrlv  .I'l- 
vaiitiiiTC-i  of  ciluoation,  but  he  mastered  all  diftioultic*,  and  by  lii^ 
own  efTiirts  pasised  through  Yale  College,  trraduatinp  in  18o5.  Ho 
studied  divinity,  and  was  settled  at  Fairfield  in  1807.  Beinii  dis- 
misd4>d,  at  hiji  own  request,  in  1817,  he  was  settled  at  Pitt^iield  in 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  In  18*23  he  becume  president  of 
Amherst  College.  In  1845  he  resigned  this  situation,  and  has  ^ince 
made  Pittsfield  his  residence.  Enjoying  excellent  health  and  a  wide 
fame,  he  has  devoted  his  time  and  attention  to  the  promotion  of  goin] 
and  useful  objects,  chiefly  of  a  religious  nature. 

Rev.  JoNATiLAN  Bartlett  is  son  of  Rev.  Jonathan  Bartlett,  who 
was  settled  over  the  church  in  Reading,  March  21  st,  173^?.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  being  first  ordained  and  installed  as  hU  colleaj^u*; 
in  1796.  In  a  recent  letter  to  me  he  says:  "I  can  truly  fay  that 
tliey — the  clergymen  of  the  Association  of  *  Fairfield  West* — were 
all,  not  only  in  my  own,  but  in  the  general  estimation,  highly  re- 
spectable as  men,  and  some  of  them  were  considered  as  possee^ed 
of  uncommon  abilities." 


NOTE  V. 
JRcvical  of  Education. 


J.  G.  Carter,*  of  Lanca^ti*r,  Ma.--8.,  was  one  of  the  first  and  most 
eflicient  of  the  pnmioters  of  the  revival  of  education  in  New  Eng- 
land, which  commeuced  about  thirty  years  ago.  He  began  to  write 
upon  the  subject  as  early  as  1S21,  and  from  that  time,  for  alx)ut 
twenty  yean*,  he  devoted  his  attention  with  great  energy  to  this 
ol»j«'(,'t.  lie  published  various  painjvldet.s,  written  with  vigor,  in  Ik»- 
hair  of  the  neoe.«*.-it3'  of  better  text-books,  the  more  vigorous  adniiu- 
i>jiralion  of  school:*,  and  the  thorough  training  of  tc.iehois.  IIo  laid 
opi-n  the  philosophy  of  t»'aching  with  gnat  ability,  and  was  in  fart 
a  pionerr  in  the  path  of  progress  and  improvement  which  has 
since  l)een  so  happily  folUiwed.     He  promoted  the  lyceunis  fimnded 

*  Mr.  Carter  was  s  native  of  Leominstor,  Mass. ;  bom  Bept  7, 1795,  gradoatad 
•t  Harvard.  Mttled  at  Lancaster,  and  died  Jolj  22, 1819. 
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oy  th«  indefatigable  Joeieh  Hnlbrook,  and  in  1880,  delirered  two 
addreaees  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instructioo,  of  which  he 
was  an  active  promoter —one  on  the  "  Education  of  the  Faculties" 
and  another  on  the  "Necessity  of  Educating  Teachers. ''  In  1836, 
diieflj  through  his  influence,  he  being  then  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts,  a  grant  of  three  hundred  dollars  a  jear  waa 
made  by  the  State  to  that  excellent  institution,  and  which  has  since 
been  continued.  In  1 887  Mr.  Carter,  still  being  a  member  of  the 
legislature,  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  causing  an  act  to  be  passed 
constituting  the  Board  of  Education,  which  has  since  been  the  source 
of  so  much  good  in  rousing  the  public  throughout  the  whole  country, 
to  the  importance  of  the  extension  and  improvement  of  education. 

Of  the  Board  of  Education,  thus  constituted,  Horace  Mann  became 
the  secretary,  and  by  his  eloquence  contributed  to  stimulate  into  life 
the  good  seed  that  had  been  sown.  Rev.  Charles  Brooks,  of  Hing- 
haro,  devoted  himself  with  great  seal  and  success  to  the  founding  of 
normal  schools,  and  to  him  Massachusetts  is  largely  indebted  for  her 
excellent  institutions  of  this  nature. 

Henry  Barnard,  of  Connecticut,  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  promo- 
tion of  education,  and  has  contributed  more  than  any  other  person  in 
the  United  States  to  g^ve  consistency  and  permanence  to  the  efforts 
of  enlightened  men  in  behalf  of  this  great  cause.  He  is  eminently 
practical,  and  at  the  same  time  by  his  various  writings,  he  has  largely 
diffused  among  all  clas8e%  true  views  of  the  nature  and  necessity  of 
thorough  instruction,  espedaily  in  a  conntry  where  the  political 
institutions  rest  upon  the  people. 

Among  other  early  and  efficient  promoters  of  the  movement  which 
has  resulted  in  the  present  enlightened  state  of  public  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  education,  were  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  William  C. 
Woodbridge,  A.  B.  Alcott,  W.  A.  Alcott,  George  B.  Emerson,  D.  P. 
Page,  Josiah  Holbrook,  El)enezer  Bailey,  Gideon  F.  Thayer,  Warren 
Colburn,  Francis  Way  land,  William  Russell,  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May 
Rev.  George  Putnam,  and  indeed  many  others. 

The  "  Journal  of  Education"  was  founded  in  1826  by  Thomas  R 
Waite,  of  Boston,  originally  a  printer,  but  then  a  publisher — a  sou 
of  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Lilly,  Waite  <fe  Co.  In  1828  it  came 
into  my  hands,  Mr.  W.  Russell  being  its  editor,  but  I  parted  with  it 
after  about  a  year. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  many  of  the  leading  men  of  Massachu- 
setts have  readily  lent  their  aid  to  the  cause  of  education ;  among 
whom  we  may  specially  mention  Daniel  Wcbeter,  J.  Q.  Adama,  Rob- 
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eri  Rantonl,  Jr.,  Edward  Ereretti  Leri  liaoolii,  John  Daru,  Ac  Ac 
all  being  conTineed  of  th«  anpreme  importance  of  the  subject,  an< 
desirous  of  lending  their  influence  to  enforce  it  upon  the  mttentioi 
of  the  people. 

Among  the  bene&otors  of  special  education,  we  mmj  mentioc 
Tbomss  Handyside  Perkins,  of  Boston,  **  a  merchant  who  accumn 
lated  a  princely  fortune,  and  whose  heart  was  still  larger  than  hit 
wealth,"  and  who.  aided  by  the  skillful  labors  of  Dr.  Howe,  was  tb« 
chief  founder  of  the  Massachusetts  Institution  for  the  Blind.  Ab 
bott  Lawrence,  who  rose  by  means  of  his  fine  person,  his  agreeable 
manners,  his  liberal  feelings,  and  his  strong  practical  sense,  not 
only  to  g^eat  wealth,  but  to  high  social  and  political  consideratioii, 
was  a  most  manificent  benefisctor  of  yarious  educational  establish- 
ments. His  two  brothers,  Amos  and  William,  followed  his  noble 
example,  and  the  public  appreciation  of  their  conduct  may,  it  ii 
hoped,  lead  others  to  devote  a  portion  of  Uieir  surplus  wealth  t« 
the  beneficent  cause  of  goieral  or  special  education. 
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